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ABSTRACT 


A study of the vocational interests of four hundred children in a California 
rural district indicates that, in this environment, there are three clearly marked pe- 
riods of interest-development, in each of which certain discoverable factors appear 
and operate. First period of fixation—abnormal type.—An average or lower mental- 
ity, through egoistic reactions to inferior School achievement or shock, will, in grades 
lower than the sixth, fixate an interest in teaching or other occupation with which it 
may associate itself in day-dream life, leading to later maladjustment. Normal type. 
—At the time of leaving elementary grade schools, the necessity for new plans re- 
sults in less permanent fixations of interests governed by pleasurable associations or 
desire to escape unpleasant ones. A genera! desire for mastery over things appears 
here. Second period of fixation—Interests unformed up to the eleventh year of 
school may, because of readjustment of ideas and new economic situations, come to 
a focus, turning to ideas of mastery over people and leaving the experiential plane 
for the first time. The highest type of intellect will reach college age without fixed 
interests. 


The observations from which this study was made were taken 
in a rural union high-school district in the San Joaquin Valley, Cal- 
ifornia." The environment is a major factor in the situation to be 
described, and it is necessary to sketch it at some length. 

The district includes some 400 square miles of flat valley land, 
exceptionally fertile in some areas, with alkali in others. Dairying 

*Tulare Union High School, S. J. Brainerd, supervising principal, Tulare, Cal- 
ifornia. 
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is the principal industry, with cotton recently introduced (followed 
by immigration from Texas and Oklahoma districts). Some grapes 
and deciduous fruits are produced. Agriculture depends almost ex- 
clusively upon pump irrigation. A “wet” year is a rarity. The town 
is one of about 5,500 souls, with a progressive business group and a 
trading territory much wider than the school district concerned, 
There are no industries except those connected with agricultural 
production. 

The population of the high-school district, town included, is 
probably between 10,000 and 15,000. The American element is 
very largely drawn from middle-western states and the mountain 
districts of southern states, and the educational level is accordingly 
low. The immigration from the southern states has been continu- 
ous since the organization of the county, and southern sympathies 
were so strong during the Civil War that a troop of cavalry was 
maintained at the county seat, eleven miles away. 

There is a large percentage of Portuguese and northern Ital- 
ians, and the percentage of children from foreign-language-speak- 
ing homes ranges from ro per cent to 95 per cent in the various 
rural schools. The Portuguese are from the Azores. 

The district is divided into seventeen elementary school dis- 
tricts, of which the town area constitutes one. The latter and the 
high school are under the same administration, but the other six- 
teen schools are administered by a county superintendent. The 
impulses toward secondary education are largely lacking. Children 
may go to high school “if they want to”; and as there is no large 
wealthy or cultured group resident in the district, the home guid- 
ance of children, as far as education is concerned, cannot be de- 
pended upon. 

Certain responsibilities are placed upon the high school by Cal- 
ifornia law, which takes social purposes into view as well as edu- 
cational purposes. Among these are alien education and adjustment 
and the responsibility for continuation education, administered 
under what is called the “part-time law.” The enforcement of the 
latter in this district was attended by no useful results, and in an 
attempt to fulfil the same service by different means, a guidance 
system was extended from the high school to the eighth grades 
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which contributed to it. This guidance system was subsequently 
extended into higher and lower grades. 

The extension system has concerned itself, among other things, 
with a study of “interest” as it was found among eighth-grade chil- 
dren in this environment, and some of the more important conclu- 
sions may be summarized as follows: 

1. Interest is a definite aspect of personality, and the study of 
one correlates with the study of the other. The interest is always in 
keeping with the total aspect of the personality. 

2. The type of interest exhibited is no indication of the type 
of mentality. 

3. A fixation of interest occurs in the development of the per- 
sonality earlier in a low type of mentality than in a high type. The 
determining influences are the reactions of the personality to the 
environment. 

4. The interests of a child do not constitute a proper basis for 
his educational or vocational guidance. 

5. There are three stages in the creation of interests strong 
enough to motivate total activities, corresponding to three typical 
and distinct ages of development, and “fixations” of interest occur 
in the first two. 


THE FIRST STAGE OF INTEREST FIXATION 

The early fixation of interest —For the purpose of the investi- 
gation, interest was defined as a fixed habit of thought leading the 
individual to predictable activities under certain conditions. In 
carrying the study downward through the grades, children were 
finally reached, particularly in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, 
who appeared to have no interests, as defined here. It was signifi- 
cant, however, that “interests” were met with in the study of high- 
school students which appeared to have been “fixed”’ at an age cor- 
responding with those grades. 

No attempt was made to secure data on the age when fixed in- 
terests actually appeared, althought it is probably that they are 
definitely formulated and made visible to the observer at the age 
when approaching graduation from elementary school requires the 
pupil to offer to others for criticism a plan of new activities for 
himself. 
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When it became certain that fixation of interest was occurring 
early in some cases, however, an experimental class was conducted 
in a fifth grade in a rural school. The purpose of the class was to 
study the reactions of the pupils to certain new ideas which, it was 
believed (erroneously, as it developed), would broaden the field of 
interest before fixation occurred. A characteristic picture was ob- 
served; there was a constant desire on the part of some pupils to 
attract attention and on the part of others to escape. The “egoistic 
period” was plainly indexed by nearly all responses. 

There was little fixity of attention, which wandered immediate- 
ly when the teacher grew wordy and returned at once when a visual 
or manual element was introduced. The response to a given stimu- 
lus varied in intensity each week; there was certainly no continuity 
of interest. 

The only outstanding conclusion of this study of the twenty- 
one children involved was that the response to any idea presented 
was in proportion to their ability to recall a similar idea from their 
experience. Thus, two brothers had recently entered the class from 
Los Angeles, where they had resided close to the Los Angeles Coun- 
ty Museum at Exposition Park, with which they were familiar. 
They responded positively to the museum idea; their attention be- 
came fixed; but the attention of the others, who had never seen a 
museum, wandered. The two boys were eager to tell about fossil 
bones, the Indian cultural material, and so on; but the others con- 
stantly interrupted with inappropriate questions directed at the 
teacher. Nearly every member of the class was interested in a hos- 
pital, but one little girl failed to respond even to this. Inquiry de- 
veloped that she had never been more than ten miles from home, 
had never seen a nurse or a hospital, and that no one in her family 
had been, within her experience, seriously ill. 

The essential consideration seemed to be that the suggestion 
had to call into mind an image more or less visually constructed, so 
that suggestions brought in from beyond the existing or previous 
environment were ineffective in establishing interest. This was 
borne out in all parts of the investigation. Although the counselor 
gave a series of talks in the eighth grades on a wide variety of oc- 
cupations, with emphasis on scientific occupations, no child in ap- 
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proximately six hundred handled ever recorded at the end of the 
term a vocational choice from a field not actually experienced, ex- 
cept those arising out of the travel and adventure motive, discussed 
below. No scientific occupations were selected at all. 

A casual study of the vocational thinking of a Sophomore class, 
the major part of which had passed through this guidance system, 
indicated, however, that influences were operating behind the 
scenes in grades below the fifth toward the fixation of interest. 
One hundred and eight students were examined, with the following 


results: 


1. Students with mo settled vocational plan: 
a) Never having settled uponavocation. . . . 19 
b) Given up one choice, now unsettled 


. Students with vocations in mind: 


a) Vocations selected during first yearin highschool . 5 
b) Vocations selected during second year in high 
c) Vocations selected through outside influences . . 4 
d) Vocation selected in first year and changed in 
e) Original choice changed in high school “aa 
f) Originalchoice unchanged —< 78 


108 


The last forty-four cases were then re-examined to determine 
the exact time the choice had been made. In some cases the coun- 
selor’s original data indicated that the choice could be dated below 
the sixth grade. Other students, on direct questioning, were likely 
to state that their choice had been held “ever since they could re- 
member.” Just what percentage of vocational interest was fixed at 
this early age could not be expressed in a reliable figure. These 
forty-four cases were grouped in an arrangement according to sub- 
ject, with the following results: 


a) Professional and commercial occupations . 
b) Mechanical trades . 
c) Farming . 
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Investigation showed that the first thirty-three cases were, with 
the exception of a few of the commercially interested students, 
those cases in which early fixation of interest was apparent. 

It was then tentatively assumed that a group of children could 
be found in the eighth grade with vocational interests dating from 
three to four years back, and that it was reasonable to believe that 
it would be found that certain factors would be common to all 
cases. A case-history system was installed to supply data pertinent 
to this inquiry, and some four hundred cases are now on file, with 
two hundred others in course of preparation. The assumption ap- 
pears to be proved, as far as this district is concerned; and when 
the factors of early fixation, as listed below, are encountered in a 
case, it is possible to make a reliable prognosis of the pupil’s further 
educational career. 

The following are typical cases exhibiting early fixation of in- 
terest: 


Case 1. R. W. (girl): Fourth and last of children of farmers living under 
economic stress during subject’s infancy and childhood. Family’s resources had 
at that time been concentrated on keeping the older children “tidy” in school, 
and R. says she received little attention in any way. She finally made a great 
number of rag dolls and played school with them; motivation was probably in 
the conclusion that “school” had something to do with obtaining attention. Her 
device succeeded, and she and her “school” were exhibited to admiring neigh- 
bors. Now says that she has “wanted to be a school teacher ever since she 
could remember.” At present Junior in high school; egoistic character, low 
grades, and obviously unfitted to carry training school work. Refuses to con- 
sider changing her occupational ambition. 

Case 2. M. R. (girl): Portuguese. Says “I want to teach school because 
I am interested in the education of others.” No data on time interest was fixed. 
“My greatest wish is to have a college education.” Doesn’t like children and 
says the farther she is away from them the better she can stand them. Ex- 
tremely sensitive to the reactions of classmates to her nationality, and all her 
expressed desires may be related to an ambition to secure a position of respect- 
ability in the community. She associates the teacher with such a position; 
teaching is also the only occupation she knew of in the eighth grade requiring 
education beyond the high school. 

Case 3. A. R. (girl): “Has wanted to be a teacher ever since she can re- 
member.” Second of four children of laborers living in exceptionally poor cir- 
cumstances. A. says that teacher let her be monitor in the fourth grade (which 
appears to be the time of fixation of this interest), and that she enjoyed this 
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because she “liked to show the other children up.” In the eighth grade still 
liked teaching for the same reason, the opportunity to control others. Left high 
school in Sophomore year with poor grades in all subjects. 

Case 4. L. I. (girl): Father died in 1915. At time of report mother had 
remarried, and L. says of stepfather: “He’s a loafer. Any one who knows him 
sees that.” Credits her mother (who actually has only a moderate education) 
with being college graduate speaking four languages, and bases her objection to 
her stepfather on the alleged fact that his “laziness” has made a hard-working 
domestic of her mother. Girl has joined a fanatical type of church and gives 
“testimony” there. She has been used as nurse in home (where there is much 
sickness) since early age, and this experience has been fixed as an interest by 
the praise she has received from the school nurse and family doctor. She 
quotes this praise on all occasions. Now in Sophomore year with fair grades in 
all subjects except mathematics. 

Case 5. M. D. (boy): Father died when M. was five years old. Mother 
remarried; second husband found technically still married to previous wife. 
Mentality of mother and stepfather indexed by fact that upon learning man 
was legally a bigamist because his previous divorce had been set aside by the 
courts, the couple were remarried, believing that to be sufficient to remedy 
matters. M.’s father reported to have died after a life of resentment because 
his parents had prevented him from becoming a lawyer; M.’s mother resolved 
this into a conclusion that M. must become a lawyer, and the boy grew up with 
this idea firmly fixed in mind. Refused to change this objective while he was 
under his mother’s influence. Repeated the eighth grade; finished first semester 
of high school with poor grades, and left in middle of second semester. Put out 
of home at sixteen by stepfather, farmer and street-preacher. Taken in charge 
by uncle, who supplies him with money which the boy invests in the gaudiest 
clothes. Disappears from town for long periods of time; returned once with 
block “J” on sweater which he states he received in a Florida high school. 
Claims to attend high school wherever his uncle stops long enough. Investiga- 
tion shows that he has not been in high school since leaving Tulare. 

Case 6. G. E. (boy): Third of four sons, two eldest of whom are high- 
school graduates. Arkansas family. When ten years old in Arkansas, G. ran a 
rusty nail into foot and it was cut out by a doctor without use of anaesthetic. 
Apparently a very rough job, accompanied by shock to patient. G. says he then 
made up his mind that “when he grew up he would become a doctor so that he 
could do things like that without hurting people.” Clings tenaciously to this 
ambition, though both mental and financial ability may be lower than that re- 
quired for this type of education. Transferred from Tulare high school in first 
year. No further record. 

Case 7. D. J. (boy): Only son. Father peddler and bootlegger. From 
third to sixth grades D. was constantly ill and facing tonsillotomy, of which 
operation he stood in much dread. Finally, after six months of bed, was com- 
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pelled to undergo the operation, which was accomplished without pain. Says 
that he decided at that moment to be a doctor. An X-ray machine in the sur. 
geon’s office has a large place in the complex of ideas built up around the inci- 
dent which is the groundwork for this interest. Resisted his parents and coun- 
selor’s advice to change his vocational objective. Father now in jail and boy in 
reform school. 


Further records of this sort could be taken from the school rec- 
ords indefinitely. 

Factors in early fixation.—G. Stanley Hall and his collabora- 
tors, in their study of curiosity, described five successive manifes- 
tations of this phenomenon, commencing at the fifth month of age 
in the form of observation, and continuing through (2) experiment, 
(3) question, (4) destructiveness, and (5) desire to travel. These 
researches give curiosity the appearance of being a valid biological 
characteristic. Its purpose is exploratory. It is the mechanism by 
which the developing individual acquaints himself with and adjusts 
himself to his immediate environment. In the normal course of 
development, the normal mentality arrives at a fair state of ad- 
justment by these means. 

The course of development, however, may not be normal, and 
the mentality may be below normal; and if either or both of these 
factors exist, as indicated by the foregoing illustrations, a fixation 
of interest may bring this period of exploratory curiosity to a pre- 
mature end. There is no questioning the fact that the school is an 
extra-environmental influence thrown into the child’s life. The bio- 
logical mechanism of adjustment is not always adequate to meet 
this influence, and the total adjustment is thereby affected. 

We may define adjustment as achievement. When a child ac- 
complishes the purpose of any act of curiosity-exploration, whether 
it be an answer to a question, or the destruction of an alarm clock, 
we may say that he is adjusted in that one particular instance on 
that one particular level. His development is a series of achieve- 
ments on a scale of increasing worth to himself and society. 

When the school intervenes, however, in the case of a below- 
median intelligence, the child may be impressed with the idea that 
his efforts, equal to the efforts of his classmates, result in inferior 
achievement or none at all. There is an egoistic reaction which 
fixes interest at a point where some satisfaction was obtained or 
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felt, and further adjustments seem to be brought to a halt. Case 3 
is a typical example and illustrates the reaction most frequently 
recorded among this group of children. In this case there seemed 
to be a day-dream history centering around the idea of being a 
teacher. She put herself forward in the classroom on all occasions 
“to help,” and seemed to be recompensed for inferior achievement 
in scholarship by associating herself with the teacher and thus at- 
tracting attention. 

Cases 6 and 7 illustrate another factor in the early fixation of 
interest which appears in the records much less frequently, but 
which is always sharply defined when it does appear. 

Factors in the early fixation of interest (which may be assumed 
to lead to a maladjustment in most cases) may be stated as: (1) 
an average or lower mentality; (2) egoistic reaction to inferior 
achievement in grades lower than the sixth; (3) shock, at ages 
under twelve or thirteen. 

Achievement and escape factors in the fixation of interest.— 
Early fixation of interest appears to be abnormal. Nevertheless, it 
has a superficial resemblance to what happens in the fixation of 
interest at what must be considered the normal period, that is, the 
ages between fourteen and sixteen. In a primitive state curiosity- 
exploration has served its purpose by this age. The young savage 
here reaches the point in strength and mental development neces- 
sary to meet his problems, and when he conforms to the social or 
ritualistic requirements of his tribe he is a man. No further ad- 
justment is necessary. 

Our civilization, however, throws into this period of life an 
extra-environmental test of achievement similar in effect to the 
influence of the school at an earlier age. This is vocational special- 
ization. At the age when the savage completes his adjustment, the 
youth of civilization faces another series of adjustments. In a ma- 
jority of cases the biological impulse toward education—curiosity 
—ends before this second period in our routine of education is 
reached. 

We must assume that curiosity ends in a fixation of interest or 
else disappears, leaving nothing to succeed it. We refer to an indi- 
vidual in the latter condition as lazy, shiftless, ““good-for-nothing.” 
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At this point it is interesting to list the occupational choices of 
children in the eighth grades in the Tulare district as they near the 
close of this period of exploration, that is, when it seems essential 
that a fixation of interest should occur: 

Girls: Music, teaching, nursing, commercial work, librarian 
(rarely). 

Boys: Mechanic, electrical engineer, civil engineer, aviator, 
farmer, forest ranger, lawyer, doctor. 

The particular environment described for this school district 
must be kept in mind when considering this list, which includes all 
the occupational choice normally made, listed in the order of their 
frequency. A few other occupations are recorded, but are known to 
have been selected without serious intent from lists of occupations 
furnished by the school. 

These occupations may be roughly divided into groups on the 
basis of the factors entering into their selection. 

Music, teaching, medicine, and law are either early fixations or 
the result of strongly egoistic reactions between the ages of thir- 
teen and fifteen. 


Case 8. F. P. (girl): Second daughter of farmers. Has played piano two 
years. Wants to make music a vocation. No especial talent. Relates her fa- 
vorite day dream as follows: “While sitting at the piano looking over my mu- 
sic, I imagine I can see myself dressed in beautiful silks with beautiful pearls 
around my neck, standing on a beautiful decorated stage singing to a great 
crowd of wealthy people who have come especially to hear me sing some of the 
most wonderful pieces in the world. I also imagine myself playing the most 
marvelous and largest pipe organ in the world and being called back to play 
another beautiful piece for the people.” 


A number of children who neither sing well nor play an instru- 
ment have registered music as a vocational choice, and in most 
such cases it is found that they come from families in which some 
members have some ability and have attracted some attention to 
themselves. 

Case 9. T. D. (boy): Extraversive character. Poor reputation. Low 
scholarship in grades. Cigarette smoker. Employed as messenger boy after 


school hours; ran away from home and school three times between sixth and 
eighth grades. At time of Tennessee “evolution trial” became interested in 
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Darrow, remarking to the counselor that Darrow got most of the publicity. 
While delivering telegrams to a lawyer’s office began to read law books haphaz- 
ardly while awaiting answers, and finally spent as much time as possible there. 
Selected law as a vocation upon entering high school. Ran away from home 
and school in Freshman year. Did not return. 


Engineering, aviation and forest ranging are developed out of 
the innate love for excitement and adventure, and the fixation of 
interest in these subjects is not accompanied by any knowledge of 
or investigation into these professions and occupations. Fixation 
in these is usually traceable to the advertisements of “correspond- 
ence schools” in cheap magazines which emphasize high pay, a min- 
imum of endeavor in learning, travel and excitement. National 
parks near this school afford a first-hand view of the forest service, 
and the moving pictures may help. It must again be emphasized 
that the choice is made out of the inward stirrings of the individual 
boy in the course of his growth, that the choice has no relation to 
his capacity, and a very close relation to his day-dream life, and 
that the subject is one which is presented to him on the experiential 
plane. 

Mechanics is in a group by itself, fixation obviously being due 
in a great majority of cases to a reaction against farm life. Boys 
from poor to high average intelligence whose home experiences 
have been confined to the dreary monotony of a dairy ranch “ever 
since they can remember” take any avenue of escape from such a 
life which may appear to them. Usually their only by-experience 
has been with the family auto or tractor; they have a feeling of 
familiarity with these machines and select auto-mechanics for a 
vocation upon registering for high school. Not many of them make 
a success of this course. This formula covers the largest single 
group of cases each year. 

Farming is the selection of a group of boys whose experiences 
at home have been pleasant and whose home guidance has been 
intelligent. Where these conditions do not hold, and farming is 
still the choice, it is usually found to be based on a day-dream life 
on a cattle range, where the boy visions himself as continuously in 
the saddle. The range is invariably located “in the mountains.” 
So far as the records indicate, no boy making a farm choice in the 
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first category has left high school, and no boy making a farm 
choice in the second category has remained in high school after the 
second year. 

The first stage of fixation may thus be defined as that occurring 
in early adolescence, and may be considered to be confined to a 
group of children (by far the largest group) whose intelligence 
functions below the level of the mean of the whole group, or slight- 
ly above it. The following factors control: (1) The vocational ob- 
ject must be within the range of the individual’s own experience. 
(2) It must have a definite relation to an inner need of the child’s 
personality, in the opinion of the child. (3) The ability to break 
down or change the fixed interest is in inverse ratio to the intelli- 
gence; the higher the intelligence, the easier the reorganization of 
interest. (4) The high type of intelligence does not fix an interest 
in this stage. 


SECOND STAGE OF INTEREST FIXATION 


Rearrangement of objectives—As indicated by the table on 
page 357, those individuals most likely to cling to early interests 
past the age of sixteen are those in whom fixation occurred at an 
abnormally early date. The consistent follow-up of students who 
have passed through this guidance system into high school has re- 
vealed data upon which they may be segregated into three groups, 
each with its own peculiar aspect: 

Group 1. Maintaining early interests; no better than low av- 
erage scholarship; resistance to counseling; prognosis against com- 
pletion of high school. 

Group 2. Make vocational choices, often with much enthusi- 
asm, in seventh and eighth grade, but discard their interests com- 
pletely during ninth or tenth grades. Intelligence from all parts of 
the classification range; successful completion of high school often 
depends upon a satisfactory readjustment to new objectives; pass 
through a stage during which they are “at sea,” or “do not see 
what good high school is going to do for them,” and so on; elimina- 
tion of former interests due to two causes: (a) a further explora- 
tion of the interest in the ninth year, accompanied by disillusion- 
ment as to its real nature, or the nature of the occupation chosen, 
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and (6) the invalidity of the interest itself. In this case it is based 
on the day-dream life which itself undergoes a change. The en- 
gineering-aviation group of interests come in this category. 

Group 3. Intelligences from good to superior; at no time regis- 
ters a choice, but expresses itself as “keeping its eyes open and 
looking around.” 

It is worthy of remark that an individual discarding an inter- 
est for reason (a) in Group 2 is the most difficult to readjust. The 
feeling of satisfaction he enjoyed as a result of a well-defined pur- 
pose in life is followed by an unsettled and purposeless attitude to- 
wards further training. School work has no longer the appearance 
of being an achievement or a means to an end. 

Case 10. L. P. (girl): Second daughter of farmer, living in remote part 
of district; girl sullen and intractable in eighth grade. After two unsatisfactory 
years in high school, wrote: “When I first entered high school I was planning 
on being a grammar school teacher because I always liked my grammar school 
days very much. When my Freshman year was half over I realized that I was 
taking altogether the wrong course. I thought ‘What’s the use of taking these 
subjects?’ and finally I went to Mr. B and dropped two of my subjects. When 
I thought things over my mind was changed about being a teacher and I de- 
cided to quit school at the end of the year. Mother disagreed with me . 
so I found myself making out a [Sophomore] schedule. This [Sophomore } 
year I have been at sea about what I am going to be in the future. Sometimes 
I think I’ll quit high school. Then I’d go to H—— Business College. My mind 
is still wandering and very much in doubt about my future.” At the close of 
this year she became engaged to marry, and thenceforward showed a complete 
reversal in character, with an increase in scholarship. She is now a candidate 
for graduation. 


This case is typical of a great many, as far as the state of mind 
revealed is concerned. 

The transition from juvenile irresponsibility to a compulsory 
wage-earning status results, of course, in entrance into vocational 
life entirely upon the basis of opportunity instead of interest. This 
compulsion is not strongly operative, however, in the group under 
observation during its middle years in high school. Its need for 
an interest is not economic. 

Students who were compelled by economic reasons to drop out 
of high school, or who did not enter, or failed to remain for other 
reasons, are already at work by this time. The common history of 
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these cases, so far as it may be observed, is one of constant change 
between small and inconsequential jobs. There are no industries 
in the community to absorb them. Naturally there are no data 
available on the growth or change of their interests, or of the con- 
flict between interest and opportunity. 

Factors in secondary fixation.—There is no evidence in the 
records of this school of any influence which operates to fix interest 
in the early years of high school. As previously indicated, the tend- 
ency is the other way: toward the breaking down of interests pre- 
maturely or unwisely established. The differences between rural 
elementary schools and high-school life are so great that most of 
the attention seems to be given to adjustments to the school itself. 
Where these are not made, the pupil drops out. 

As a rule these adjustments are completed by the close of the 
tenth year, and the pupil opens a re-evaluation of his experiences 
in the light of his personal necessities. His first enthusiasm and in- 
terest in high school is dulled. Adults are impressing him with the 
idea of a “practical education;” he must commence soon to be self- 
supporting. Economic stress enters. His attention is turned again 
to the matter of making a vocational choice. 

Students in Group 1 (p. 364) do not change their objectives, 
but do not follow them through. The prognosis is for a rather aim- 
less life immediately after leaving high school, followed by the ac- 
ceptance of opportunities of any type of work by the boys and 
marriage for the girls. 

Students in Group 2 seem merely to change one interest for 
another on the same plane of selection as before; that is, they learn 
more of the nature of the occupation previously selected and dis- 
card it for another vocation within their experience, but less well 
known. This situation occurs again and again in the records and 
may be illustrated by the following extracts from compositions: 

H. M. (boy): I wanted to be a lawyer when I entered high school, but 
during my freshman year changed and wanted to be a doctor. 

L. M. (boy): When I first came into high school I thought I would like 
to be an athletic director During the latter part of the Freshman year 


I began to think of taking up something else During my Sophomore 
year I began to think of being a mechanic. 
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A. M. (boy): When I entered high school I thought I would take a busi- 
ness course and get an office job. .... At present I am thinking about auto- 
mechanics and will chose the garage as a vocation. 


It must be understood that these new interests are not selected 
with any practical consideration of wages, opportunities for em- 
ployment, opportunities for advancement, advanced training, or 
other factor. They merely “like” something new, following a de- 
clining interest in something else, but this new influence causes 
them to change their courses and in other ways has a definite effect 
on them. They are inclined to rationalize the new interest. A boy 
who decided to enter bookkeeping in his Freshman year says: “I 
have a job spotted where I can go to work when I learn the busi- 
ness.” A girl, changing her objective of teaching, says, “besides, 
people have always told me I would make a good nurse.” 

Group 3—unfixed interests —There remain, however, the stu- 
dents of Group 3, with a higher type of intellect, whose interests re- 
main unfixed to the later years of high school. The data on each 
student decrease as he or she grows older and becomes more re- 
ticent and the opportunities for contact become less as the student 
leaves the grades and progresses through the departmentalized sys- 
tem. Nevertheless, certain facts recur so often and consistently 
that an outline of what is happening as regards interest may be 
drawn. Among these facts are: (1) This group is, first among all 
the groups, deriving vocational choices from fields outside of the 
experience of children. (2) These choices are related to achieve- 
ment among people rather than achievement among and over 
things. 

The ministry is being selected, among other things. Boys are 
beginning to think of teaching (although the six hundred cases re- 
corded include no choice of teaching by boys in any grade lower 
than the eleventh). A Junior inquires about psychology as a pro- 
fession, his interest aroused by “vocational guidance” advertise- 
ments. It is noteworthy that accounts of social welfare work fail 
to interest students below the tenth; upperclassmen of the type in- 
cluded in Group 3 become interested at once and discuss it. 

One hypothesis covers all these cases. The developing ego, 
guided by good or superior intelligence, is beginning to look for 
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larger fields. There are no choices of mechanics, agriculture, com- 
mercial occupations, etc. originating in this group in the eleventh 
and twelfth years of school. The choices that are made definitely 
are in those vocations which assume direction over the minds of 
other individuals. The extraversive type of character is at work 
here. The retiring student of the same type of intellect has not been 
heard from. 

Apparently something similar is taking place in the non-high- 
school group of the same age, but where the student’s interest is 
directed into social purposes, the boy of the same character on the 
streets is being led by extraversive tendencies into gang leadership 
and incipient crime. The school has some information in its files 
relating to individuals of this type who never entered high school 
or who dropped out of high school in the first year and later be- 
came subjects of police and juvenile court reports. The foregoing 
deduction is a fair one on the basis of these records. It may be 
added that alien homes are a frequently recorded factor in these 
cases. 

Case 11. T. M. (boy): Portuguese; parents illiterate. T. and his brother 
retarded from two to three years; expelled from eighth grade for vulgarity and 
profanity. At request of parents, counselor obtained a private tutor for them; 
they completed eighth-grade work and were granted a diploma by county 
board. Attended high school with his brother for three or four months, causing 
some difficulty in classes and making poor grades because of lack of attention 
and application. T. left of his own accord (term of 1923-24). Took leadership 
of a gang of young Portuguese and American toughs hitherto without a crime 
record, and after figuring in police-court records for various misdemeanors was 
arrested with ten others for rape. Active habits, good intellect, and extraver- 
sive tendencies all characteristics of this case. 


It seems strange that a career in the ministry and a career of 
crime, severally selected by different boys, may be ascribed to the 
same motivating forces within the personality operating at the 
same age. So far as the evidence here is concerned, however, this 
must be assumed as a reasonable deduction from the data. 


HIGHER EXTENSIONS OF CURIOSITY 


This account has described what seems to be a fixation of in- 
terest, permanently or subject to one or more revisions on the same 
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plane of choice, from the fifth to the twelfth grades. The indica- 
tion is that by the close of the latter year a majority of individuals 
have settled upon an interest in a given class of activities, either 
practically or impractically, in such a way as to motivate their ac- 
tions and govern decisions at critical moments. 

There remains, however, a small group of students, certainly 
not more than ro per cent of the graduating group from the eighth 
grade (and probably much less), who complete the twelfth grade 
without a fixed interest in any given subject of vocational impor- 
tance. The list of occupations which has been recorded among the 
choices of high-school students shows the entire omission of certain 
occupations (notably purely scientific occupations) which are ob- 
viously important to society. As this work is done, it is reasonable 
to suppose that in the end there are sufficient candidates for it. 

The scope of this inquiry does not include, apparently, the field 
of growth in which these choices are arrived at, but three facts, at 
least, may be deduced from the situation in the high-school years. 

1. The group remaining at college age without a fixed interest 
is altogether drawn from a single type: a well-poised (with possi- 
bly some introversive cases included), socially well-developed and 
intelligent type. Many of them occupy positions of student leader- 
ship without definitely striving to achieve it. 

2. The occupations which remain unselected are those of pure 
science, research work of all types, and other work which is carried 
on as a result of what we call intellectual curiosity. 

3. The questioning and observation of adult individuals en- 
gaged in that type of work lead to the conclusion that interest is not 
fixed at all in the specific line of endeavor, but takes in a wide range 
of subjects, concentrating on one only to the extent of vocational 
necessity. 

In rare cases it seems possible to detect in individuals in the 
eighth grade a type of mind and interest combined which may be 
supposed to be the basis for a later intellectual curiosity. It is rea- 
sonable to hope for a technique of observation which may lead to 
the detection of this type of intellect in advance of its full develop- 
ment. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Naturally it is difficult to tabulate material of this sort, and the 
facts cannot be placed in sharp relief. Yet the continuous repeti- 
tion of certain experiences indicates that the fixation of interests 
takes place under conditions which are observable or which may be 
predicted. The following conclusions may be drawn: 

1. A fixed interest is derived from the struggle of the personal- 
ity in and with its own environment. 

2. Early fixation, an abnormal condition apparently coexistent 
only with low intelligence, or low average intelligence, is the result 
of egoistic reactions to pleasurable experiences, or shock; is more 
frequent among girls than boys; leads to fixed ambitions to become 
teachers, doctors, etc. 

3. Normal fixation, in intellects from good to inferior, takes 
place close to the age of fourteen and deals with occupations within 
the experience of the individual; selection is based on real or fan- 
cied achievement or on occupations leading to escape from disliked 
conditions equally common among girls and boys; leads to choices 
in agriculture, teaching, mechanics, law, engineering, commercial 
work, etc.; subject to later change on same basis of selection. 


4. Secondary fixation based on strong egoistic desires; usually 
coupled with extraversive characteristics and good intellects; man- 
ifested between sixteen and nineteen years of age; leads to occu- 
pations including the ministry, social service, politics, crime. 

5. Unfixed interest usually indicative of intellectual curiosity 
leading to work in pure science or other types of research, or work 
allied to those subjects. 


AUGUSTE COMTE: SOCIOLOGY AND THE NEW 
POLITICS 


WILLIAM H. GEORGE 
University of Washington 


ABSTRACT 


Auguste Comte regarded political forces as of secondary importance. He sought if 
to penetrate beneath forms of government and legislation to discover the deeper ‘| 

springs of social action, such as morality and spiritual power. Accordingly he was 
led to deny the validity of traditional political concepts. The notion of rights, of the 
separation of powers, and of the sovereignty of the people, he discarded as useless 
baggage inherited from a metaphysical and unscientific age. In particular he was 
eager to devitalize the concept of political authority, which he would replace with 
the concept of technical direction on the part of captains of industry. In Comte’s 
philosophy, liberty is based on social function. Its guaranty is to be found in the . 
subjection of social phenomena to natural laws, and in the subjection of politics to a 
morality. New theories of the state reflect the positivism of Auguste Comte. The ria 
concept of sovereignty is being challenged in certain quarters. The individualistic ha 
basis of rights is under re-examination. Expertness and technical direction are being [2 
prized more highly than formerly. Democracy is under fire. 


Not a little recent and contemporary political theory can be 
traced to its fountain source in the philosophy of Auguste Comte. 
It is the fashion in certain circles of political thinking to deny the 
doctrine of the state person, and to throw overboard the entire bag- 
gage of rights, legal sovereignty, separation of powers, and the gen- 
eral will. Emphasis is being laid on objective fact, on social inter- 
dependence, and on the primacy of social function. In theory the 
old political state is being dissolved into its component parts, and 
the subjective right of political sovereignty—a right supposed to 
devolve from the will of a state person—is being replaced by the 
objective right of public service, a right devolved from the neces- 
sity of maintaining order, affording security, administering justice, 
providing for the common defense, and promoting the general wel- 
fare, entirely apart from any hierarchy of wills. In brief, the tra- 
ditional conception of the state—its nature, its authority, its 
sphere, together with the functions of government—is being over- 
hauled today with a view to squaring it with the facts of modern | 
life, particularly with the phenomenal growth of voluntary associa- ia 
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tions which have come to rival the state, and in some instances even 
to supplant it. Guild socialism, syndicalism, communism, and 
anarchism agree in reducing the state to a minor réle in modern 
society, the major réle being reserved for producers’ associations 
of infinite variety. Forces other than political are rapidly coming 
to hold the place of first importance, and the state is being sub- 
jected in fact to social and economic laws which strip it of much of 
its ancient authoritarianism. A new economic state is in the mak- 
ing, with new powers and new functions. Kings, parliaments, and 
the “government of men” are all challenged in the name of econ- 
omic federalism, the sovereignty of labor, and the “government of 
things.” There is a growing and insistent demand that expert ad- 
ministration of public affairs shall supplant politics. This is not 
new, despite what recent critics of democracy may think, for sev- 
enty-five years ago Comte challenged the political order of his day 
in the name of industry and economic efficiency. He looked for- 
ward to a time when the “government of men,” that is, government 
by politicians, should be superseded by the “government of things,” 
that is, expert administration of the affairs of the community ac- 
cording to established social and economic laws, and without re- 
gard to the fortunes of politics and of politicians. 

It is true, the thought of Auguste Comte culminates in the con- 
stitution of a new spiritual power. By that means the work of the 
Revolution was to be brought to an organic termination. The an- 
archy resulting from the eighteenth-century philosophy, and from 
the work of theorists who predominated during the Revolution, 
was to disappear before order and progress. In plain words, Comte 
ends in a church where, as supreme pontiff, he is surrounded by his 
“true apostles” animated by a “regenerative faith” and with a 
“mission” to save the world. At the door of the church a number 
of his followers parted company with him because they thought he 
had abandoned his original design. But Comte resolutely main- 
tained that from the first his purpose had been to establish a new 
spiritual power. He wrote a long “General Appendix” to prove to 
the intellectuals who had rebelled that his system of Politique Posi- 
tive, in which he introduces the idea of a new spiritual power, was 
only the logical completion of his system of Philosophie Positive, 
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and that the latter was written to serve as a basis for the former. 
But what is this new religion? It is morality. What is morality? It 
is sociability. What is sociability? It is the substitution of social 
solidarity for individual egoism. The new religion, therefore, is the 
cult of solidarity: it is the cult of collective being. Humanity is 
exalted to the seat of God. 

The Systéme de Politique Positive is not, therefore, primarily 
a treatise on political science. Its subtitle carries a more accurate 
description: Traité de Sociologie, Instituant la Religion de L’Hum- 
anité. That is to say, in Comte’s completed thought purely politi- 
cal forces, as they are generally conceived, are reduced to a subor- 
dinate réle. Social forces predominate. To his mind this was but a 
logical consequence of the separation of the spiritual from the tem- 
poral power which Rousseau and the Revolution had ignored. The 
Middle Ages had established a distinction between the two powers, 
and it was the greatest step forward that could have been made, so 
Comte thought, until the coming of the general theory of social 
order, of which, of course, he was the author. The Revolution, in- 
spired by legalists with unlimited faith in the efficacy of legislation, 
had obliterated that fundamental distinction, and had set up the 
absolute supremacy of number. But Comte would re-establish the 
distinction of the Middle Ages. To the temporal power he would 
assign the care of material things: it is the sphere of action and 
nutrition. To the spiritual power he would assign the care of intel- 
lectual and moral interests: it is the sphere of education and con- 
templation. The temporal power is political, practical, imperative: 
it is the state. The spiritual power is principally moral, theoretical, 
consultative: it is the family and the church. 

Now the political order is only an expression of the civil order, 
in Comte’s theory, and the civil order is only an expression of the 
state of civilization at any given period. In an industrial age, 
therefore, political authority reduces itself to an expression of the 
industrial order. And since in industry production is paramount, 
the “government of things,” which is nothing more nor less than 
a scientific administration of the affairs of the community accord- 
ing to well-known economic and social laws, will replace the “gov- 
ernment of men,” a government marked by endless discussion and 
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fruitless effort. Speaking broadly, according to Comte’s social 
philosophy, the government of an industrial, positivistic age would 
be simplified to the point of being only the administration of capi- 
tal. Authority as such would disappear, for there would be no 
longer any need of a hierarchy of wills to maintain order and issue 
commands. Economic forces would predominate, and the function 
of government would gravitate into the hands of captains of indus- 
try. Their rdle would be that of directing and co-ordinating social 
forces, without the right to issue commands. Order and security 
would naturally and inevitably result from a proper co-ordination 
of social and economic forces. Positivism puts in the moral order 
what the Revolution put in the political order. Education, for ex- 
ample, would be handed over to the spiritual power. The sphere of 
political action would be so delimited as to become practically co- 
extensive with industry. The political state would vanish, and in 
its place would emerge a new economic control based upon the 
sovereignty of production. 

Thus with one stroke Comte sweeps away the entire traditional 
conception of the state. It had been developed by legalists and 
doctrinaire philosophers, he thought, and while it had performed a 
valuable service, it was doomed. The notion of “right” had to go; 
it was part of a metaphysical age. “The notion of droit ought to be 
banished from accurate political terminology, as the word ‘cause’ 
from accurate philosophical terminology. Of these two theologico- 
metaphysical concepts, the one is henceforth immoral and anar- 
chic, as the other is irrational and sophistical.”* To August Com- 
te’s mind, “rights” connoted revolutionary individualism, and 
“cause” connoted useless metaphysical speculation which he hoped 
to see superseded by scientific investigation and expert administra- 
tion. He had no interest in final causes; he was absorbed in the 
search for objective facts and in the formulation of laws founded 
upon such facts. Rights, he held, are essentially individualistic; 
they are a legacy of the nefarious work of the Revolution, in which 
morality was subordinated to politics. No one, he was fond of say- 
ing, possesses any right other than that of always doing one’s duty. 


* Politique Positive (4 vols., 1851-54), I, 361. 
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And when politics are subordinated to morality, as in Comte’s sys- 
tem, the individual cannot be conceived of as something apart, but 
only as an organic member of the Great Society. Then the concept 
of “duty” will replace that of “rights.” Again, the separation of 
powers into legislative and executive, which the Revolution prized 
so highly, must go into the discard. It is only a metaphysical form- 
ulation, a “vicious empirical reflection” of the great separation be- 
tween the spiritual and temporal powers brought forward in the 
Middle Ages, and has no place in the political theory of a scientific, 
industrial age. Concentration of power is the watchword of the 
new age. The same judgment must be pronounced upon that car- 
dinal principle of democracy, the sovereignty of the people. It does 
little more than replace the arbitrariness of kings with the arbi- 
trariness of peoples; both are subjective and metaphysical. Comte 
seemed to take especial delight in devitalizing the concept of politi- 
cal authority. Through the working of the law of social evolution, 
passing from militarism to industrialism, the right of the state to 
command will. be slowly transformed into the duty of the state to 
direct. Not fighting, but production, is the goal of the scientific age. 
In an age of peace the province of government is peculiarly the di- 
rection of material affairs. It is only in a military age, Comte 
thought, that government has a right to exercise its power in the 
form of command. Hence the authoritarian state, equipped with 
legal sovereignty, commanding its subjects to obey, is a remnant of 
the old feudal and military régime from which Comte hoped to 
rescue the world by means of his new spiritual power. The pas- 
sage in which he contrasts the ancient with the modern régime is 
well worth quoting in full: “In the ancient régime the people were 
regimented by their chiefs; in the new they are combined with 
them. On the part of military chieftains there was command; on 
the part of captains of industry there is only direction. In the first 
case the people were subjects ; in the second they are associates.” 
This is, in effect, a denial of the principle of political authority. It 
is a purely objective conception. There exists, according to it, no 
subjective right of sovereignty attaching to a state person; there 


? Op. cit., “Append. Gen.,” IV, 39. Italics in the original. 
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are functions pertaining to the material order, and there are objec- 
tive rights of direction pertaining to those who are placed in charge 
of the material order. 

In this scheme of things liberty becomes a moral and social 
product. It does not rest upon either individual or political rights, 
for the very good reason that they do not exist. Liberty is based 
upon social function. Each individual has a productive function 
to perform, and no power can legitimately interfere with the per- 
formance of that function. Hence the individual is not free because 
he is an individual; he is free because he is a member of the collec- 
tivity and has a work to do which presupposes freedom. This is a 
purely objective conception of liberty. Positivism attempts to 
reconcile independence with co-operation, assuring true liberty by 
postulating obedience only to objective laws, entirely disengaged 
from subjective will. Man is no longer a slave to man. He obeys no 
will as such. He is constrained only by natural laws of economic 
necessity, modifiable to a certain extent by conscious direction. 
Furthermore, liberty is guaranteed by the subjection of politics to 
morality. Rights are replaced by duties, and in the universal reci- 
procity of obligations thus established there is no danger of a loss 
of freedom. Moral government is a protection against political 
oppression. Perhaps arbitrary will cannot be entirely ruled out, 
but its scope can be reduced by subjecting social phenomena to 
natural laws. Thus Comte’s conception of freedom was not unlike 
that of the Greeks, to whom participation in public affairs was lib- 
erty. Comte believed that participation in the functions of the col- 
lectivity constitutes liberty. To be free is to be a member of a so- 
cial organism which itself is free and independent. There is no 
freedom apart from society, nor is there any freedom against so- 
ciety, but freedom is to be found only in and through society. This 
is the organic theory of liberty after the manner of Auguste Comte. 

Concretely, the direction of temporal affairs in the new indus- 
trial society of Comte’s making would be lodged in the hands of 
industrial chiefs. This would be in accordance with the principle 
that the classes which constitute the ele:aents of power in a new ré- 
gime are alone capable of organizing and directing the affairs of 
the new order. No revolution would be necessary, Comte thought, 
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to transform power from military chiefs to industrial leaders; it 
would come about naturally as the result of a shifting of emphasis 
from fighting to production. During a transitional period of about 
a generation the direction of temporal affairs should be placed in 
the hands of three eminent proletarians, so Comte advises, who 
would know how to direct because they had learned in the school of 
experience. They should be nominated and elected by the con- 
stituency of Paris sanctioned by a vote of the provinces. Slowly, 
under their guidance, the captains of industry would learn the 
rules of the game, and eventually become its masters. At the 
highest point they would form a triumvirate representing agricul- 
ture, manufacturing, and commerce; but there would need to be 
considerable subdivision, because industrial society cannot be suffi- 
ciently centralized to be controlled by three men. In one passage 
Comte seems to imply that there will be four grand divisions: agri- 
culturists, manufacturers, merchants, and bankers.* Thus the new 
régime would begin with a temporary dictatorship of three prole- 
tarians, and end with a dictatorship of big business. 

The ultimate place of the proletarians would seem to be on 
the side of the spiritual power, Comte suggests. They comprehend 
better the separation of the temporal and spiritual powers, and, 
freed from the toils of metaphysical speculation, they embrace 
spontaneously the religion of solidarity. Speaking generally, it can 
be said that Comte did not make a large place in his system for the 
control of public opinion; scientific questions should be settled by 
scientists without reference to the people. But he did not totally 
ignore the community. He held that the judgments of tribunals and 
declarations of war might be made in its name, but they would be 
even more imposing if made in the name of all humanity. The peo- 
ple should preserve a right of general supervision. In one passage 
he comes within hailing distance of government by public opinion. 
“Our temporal leaders ought rather to follow wisely popular tend- 
encies than to pretend to direct them, because these tendencies are 
spontaneously conformed to our true actual needs, it may be of 
liberty, it may be of public order.’ 


* Op. cit., “Append. Gen.,” IV, 210. * Op. cit., I, 106. 
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The intellectuals who broke with Comte when he began to 
bring forward his idea of a new spiritual power did not fail to ac- 
cuse him of despotism, and others have echoed the accusation. In 
the light of the preceding sketch it is now possible to examine this 
charge. The distinction which Comte draws between the spiritual 
and temporal power must be borne in mind, because his system 
might eventuate in a spiritual despotism, without at the same time 
eventuating in a temporal despotism. On the face of it Comte com- 
mits himself to a concentration of power: moral power concen- 
trated in the hands of women, intellectual power concentrated in 
the hands of priests and savants, and material power concentrated 
in the hands of big industrials. But these diverse series of power 
are not mutually independent. Comte envisages a certain system 
of checks. Between the series of the temporal and spiritual powers 
there is bound to be a certain antagonism. On the one hand, the 
spiritual power, represented by the priests of humanity, women 
and proletarians, will engage in a struggle with the temporal power, 
composed of the representatives of big business. The moral power 
will serve as a protection against the incipient despotism of the 
temporal power. Morality imposes upon entrepreneurs and work- 
ers alike mutual duties conformed to reciprocal obligations. The 
absence of superimposed authority, and the large place given to 
scientific capacity and actually demonstrated ability in manage- 
ment, combine to protect the temporal order against despotism. 
Moreover, the sociocratic régime subjects every species of control 
to objective, natural laws. All must conform to the law of solidar- 
ity and co-operation. Production is to be a work of collaboration. 
From the humblest workman to the richest manufacturer and most 
skilled engineer, all are participants and associates. Science and 
skill and co-operation will go far toward eliminating the “govern- 
ment of men,” and replacing it with the “government of things.” 

Is this despotism? Is it a reign of caprice and personal will? 
Comte meant it to be a reign of science and industrial capacity, 
based upon experience and demonstration, following natural and 
social laws. Practically, a sociocratic régime might be despotic, but 
it would be so in spite of its principles, and not in accordance with 
them. If there should be despotism at all, it would probably be on 
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the side of the spiritual power; and yet the law of that power is so- 
ciability and solidarity. Surely it was the intention of Comte so to 
purge the temporal power of caprice and personal arbitrariness, 
subjecting it to economic and sociological laws, that it would be lit- 
tle more than expert economic administration. He denied the doc- 
trine of the state person and political sovereignty. He denied the 
right of government based upon a subjective hierarchy of wills. He 
cast overboard all the old cargo of political rights and political au- 
thority. His new régime was to be functional, objective, co-opera- 
tive; it was to be characterized by scientific and technical direction 
of material forces. Capacity and efficiency were to be the open ses- 
ame to advancement. If this be despotism, it is the despotism of 
doing things right. 

Echoing and re-echoing through contemporary criticisms of 
democracy and of the state itself, the social ideas of Auguste Comte, 
and his master Saint-Simon, rise and swell to the volume of a chor- 
us. Men as far apart in their thinking as Charles Maurras, leading 
royalist of France, and M. Jouhaux, the head and front of the 
French syndicalist movement, agree that democracy is a failure; 
that it is negative, divisive, incompetent, and despotic. Maurras 
would change the form of government and improve its processes; 
Jouhaux would abolish the political state in toto, substituting for it 
a sort of economic federalism founded upon a decentralized and 
corporative system of labor unions. Both are realistic in their atti- 
tude toward social problems. They believe that science and expert- 
discussions. Of the two, Léon Jouhaux is more indebted to Saint- 
Simon and Auguste Comte. The “administration of things,” which 
is central in the program of French syndicalism, comes down by di- 
rect line from Proudhon and Saint-Simon. All the critics of democ- 
racy are realists. They are impatient of the mouth-filling phrases 
of revolution—equality, liberty, fraternity, and the sovereignty of 
the people. They demand technique and efficiency. They wish re- 
sults. They would have the world governed by engineers. In a 
word, the desideratum is practically identical with Comte’s “gov- 
ernment of things.” 

Among contemporary political theorists there is a group which 
attacks the unified sovereign state, and in the name of pluralism 
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reduces the state to the level of a private-law corporation, or even 
dissolves it into a simple relationship of the governors and the 
governed. In effect the political state is pulled down from its high 
pedestal and grouped alongside other social institutions, such as 
the church, the corporation, and the labor union. It has no prior 
claim to obedience, and in a conflict of loyalties may come out a 
bad second or worse. This political dissolvent, called pluralism, is 
suggested by the phenomenal growth in recent years of associations 
and societies for mutual aid and protection. The enormous devel- 
opment of corporations, some of them even challenging sovereign- 
ty, has led to a re-examination of the nature of the state in the light 
of prevailing economic and social conditions. This has resulted in 
a new political realism that is skeptical toward traditional political 
concepts, such as rights, sovereignty, and law. It has a marked 
orientation toward social interdependence, social functions, and 
public service. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous example of the new political 
realism is the theory of Léon Duguit, dean of the faculty of law in 
the University of Bordeaux. Duguit repudiates entirely the doctrine 
of “rights,” substituting social functions for rights. It is reminis- 
cent of Auguste Comte. Duguit is impatient of metaphysical and 
subjective speculation in the realm of politics, and avowedly seeks 
a realistic and positive method. He dispenses with the doctrine of 
sovereignty, and subjects government to a rule of law based upon 
social interdependence. His angle of approach, his method, and his 
general conclusions closely resemble those of another Frenchman, 
the founder of modern social science. Somewhere Duguit says that 
his system of objective rights was formulated before he had read 
Comte’s Politique Positive, but surely his thinking has been pro- 
foundly influenced by positivism. He quotes Comte with sympathy 
and approval, and says, “Our doctrine is thus realistic and posi- 
tive.’”® 

And so it has come to pass that among critics of democracy and 
among political theorists there has sprung up a revival of realism 
and positivism. It has taken the form of an attempt to reduce gov- 
ernment to a science, and to go behind jural forms in search of an 


* Manuel de Droit Constitutionnel (3d ed., 1918), p. 68. 
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underlying law of social solidarity. The net result has been to de- 
vitalize old political concepts and reduce the state to a subor- 
dinate position in the new social order. Economic forces are given 
precedence, and the professional politician has been asked to va- 
cate in favor of a council of capitalists, engineers, workers, pro- 
ducers, consumers, and even a few representatives of the state, 
which shall conceive of government as the scientific direction of 
all the material forces at the disposal of the collectivity. H. G. 
Wells sums it all up when he says that the politician is the wrong 
man to look to for help in the new scheme of things, which will not 
be a “world kingdom, nor world empire, nor a world state, but a 
world business organization.” It is a dream, but not a new one. 
In their protest and in their program the builders of the new state 
are enormously indebted to Auguste Comte, even though they 
know it not. They may ignore his spiritual power, and avoid the 
pitfalls of his dictatorships, but in their aversion for metaphysical 
vaporizing, in their desire to relate political forms to underlying 
social and economic conditions, in the high value which they place 
upon science and technique, and above all, in the supreme impor- 
tance which they attach to economic production, they return again 
and again to the founder of modern social science, to him who is 
still the inspiration of all who would reduce social choas to order, 
and impart to social forces the drive of progress: Auguste Comte. 
To him the founders and builders of the new state must and do 
return. 
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ABSTRACT 


The paper studies quantitatively some of the characteristics of the American 
and foreign leaders of labor and radical movements, and some of the correlations 
between the phenomena of leadership and various conditions. The study is based on 
about 1,600 biographies of the leaders. The principal conclusions reached are 
summed up at the end of the paper, in its “Summary.” 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The purposes of this study are threefold: first, to find some of 
the characteristics of most of the American leaders and a group of 
the leaders of labor and radical movements in foreign countries; 
second, to understand some features of today’s labor movement; 
third, to give some tentative correlations between certain condi- 
tions and the phenomenon of leadership generally. The study is 
based entirely on The American Labor Who’s Who for 1925, edited 
by Solon de Leon in collaboration with Irma C. Hayssen and Grace 
Poole. The following data and quotations from the book will indi- 
cate to the reader to what extent it is suitable as a basis for a study 
of labor leaders: 

Of biographical handbooks of one sort or another there have been many. 
The persons interested in the progress of American life in general, of women, 
of the medical profession, of the bar, of corporation directors, or of leaders in 
social life, could turn to the appropriate Who’s Who, directory, or register. 
For the labor movement, the most significant development of modern life, no 
such reference work has existed. This deficiency the present volume attempts 
to overcome. Effort has been made to collect the important biographical data 
on the outstanding figures in trade unionism, labor politics, workers’ education, 
labor defense, co-operation, progressive farmers’ groups, and related move- 
ments throughout the nation. 


* Graduate fellows, members of P. Sorokin’s seminar in Social Theory. 
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The book contains 1,302 biographies of persons prominent in 
American labor and radical movements, and 329 biographies of 
persons prominent in labor, radical, socialist, and communist move- 
ments abroad, principally in European countries. Of 1,302 Ameri- 
can leaders, 739 are prominent in the American Federation of La- 
bor and affiliated bodies; 111 are prominent in independent labor 
unions, including railway brotherhoods; 199 are prominent as or- 
ganizers and workers in the following political parties: Conference 
for Progressive Political Action, 15; Farm-Labor Party, 19; Jew- 
ish Socialist Labor Party (Poale Zion), 4; Socialist Labor Party, 
15; Socialist Party, 103; Workers’ Party, 43. The remainder are 
prominent in miscellaneous activities, directly or indirectly con- 
nected with the labor movement, as impartial arbitrators, workers 
in co-operative movements, in farmers’ organizations, in labor 
banking, labor defense, labor legislation, and labor law administra- 
tion, in the League for Industrial Democracy, in Negro progress, in 
workers’ education and insurance, in research and investigation of 
labor problems, and finally in radical political movements and in 
writing and publication of works rightly or wrongly associated 
with the labor cause. 

The leaders in foreign countries represent principally the lead- 
ers of radical, socialist, communist, syndicalist, and revolutionary 
movements. 

It follows that the book is a register of the persons prominent 
in the labor movement in America, together with the persons prom- 
inent in radical, socialist, communist, and revolutionary move- 
ments. This “mixture” seems to lead to an undue emphasis on the 
radical, socialist, communist, and revolutionary characteristics of 
the leaders of American labor proper. This is to be kept in mind in 
an interpretation of the further data. Nevertheless, in our opinion, 
this onesidedness does not invalidate the book as a basis for a study 
of the leaders of American labor. The bulk of the biographies con- 
cerning the American leaders is of persons really prominent in la- 
bor unions, and a pronounced majority of the rest have been, at 
least indirectly, connected with the labor movement. Finally, every- 
body knows that the modern labor movement has been closely con- 
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nected with these various radical movements. For this reason, and 
in view of the fact that the leaders in foreign countries are taby- 
lated separately from the American leaders, the book, in spite of 
the mentioned onesidedness, may serve as a comparatively satis. 
factory basis for a study of the American labor leaders. 

The leaders in foreign countries to some extent also represent 
the leaders of foreign, especially of European, labor, because a ma- 
jority of them have been in fact closely connected with the labor 
movement in those countries. It is well known that the modern Eu- 
ropean labor movement has been intimately connected with rad- 
ical, socialist, communist, and revolutionary movements in Euro- 
pean countries. We may deplore the connection, but as a fact it is 
beyond doubt. Therefore, though the foreign leaders have primar- 
ily been the leaders in the foreign radical and other political move- 
ments, nevertheless, they also have been the leaders in the labor 
movement. In brief, the picture given by the book is likely to be 
onesided to some extent, but its essential traits seem to reflect the 
reality not quite wrongly. Keeping in mind its onesidedness, the 
book may serve for the discussed purposes. 

We have taken all the biographies given in the book, but as 
some of them do not contain anything but the name, they had to be 
omitted. Not all items are given in these biographies; one item is 
given in a part of the biographies and is not given in another part. 
This explains why the number of cases in regard to different items 
differs in our study. Nevertheless, the number of the cases for the 
majority of the items studied is large enough to be representative of 
the whole group in the bock. 

One remark more: We wanted to ascertain whether or not 
there are some differences between the leaders of a greater and a 
smaller caliber. As a basis for this discrimination we considered 
the individuals mentioned in Who’s Who in America as bigger or 
national labor leaders, and those not mentioned as of lesser impor- 
tance. It is certain that this criterion is far from being perfect. To 
some extent, however, it serves and makes our choice free from our 
personal bias. 

The results of the study are as follows: 
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Il. PLACE OF BIRTH AND PRESENT RESIDENCE OF THE AMERICAN 
LABOR LEADERS 


Table I suggests the following conclusions: 
1. The fertility of the census areas in the production of labor 
leaders per population has been very different. The first place has 
belonged to Pacific; the second, to West North-Central; the third, 
to Mountain; the fourth, to East North-Central; the fifth, to Mid- 
dle Atlantic; the sixth, to New England; the seventh, to South At- 
lantic; the eighth, to West South-Central; the last, to East South- 
Central. This shows that though the least industrialized areas have 
produced the least number of the leaders per population, neverthe- 
less, the most industrialized areas have not produced the greatest 
number of the leaders per population. In other words, as far as it 
is possible to take the areas as a unit, they do not exhibit a con- 
spicuous correlation between the degree of industrialization and 
urbanization of an area and the number of the leaders born per its 
population. 

2. Column V shows the rank of each area in the number of 
farmer-leaders born within it per its population in the same year 
1880. From the data we see that Middle Atlantic, East North-Cen- 
tral, and South Atlantic have exactly the same rank in the produc- 
tion of farmer-leaders which they have in the production of labor 
leaders. West North-Central, East South-Central, West South- 
Central, and Mountain have a rank in the production of farmer- 
leaders nearest to their ranks in the production of labor leaders. 
Only the ranks of New England and Pacific in two series are very 
different; both areas have first rank in production of the leaders of 
one type, and sixth of the other type. It is interesting to note again 
that the most industrialized area, New England, holding the first 
place in production of farmer-leaders, occupies only the sixth place 
in the production of labor leaders, while an area less industrialized, 
especially in 1880, Pacific, occupies the first place in production of 
labor leaders and sixth in that of farmer leaders. Mountain was in 
1880 one of the least industrialized areas, and yet Mountain occu- 
pies the third place in production of labor leaders, and holds the sec- 
ond place in that of farmer-leaders. In a similar way, the predomi- 
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TABLE I 
PLACE OF BIRTH AND RESIDENCE OF AMERICAN LABOR LEADERS 


IV P i 
Population | | 
Leader Born 
States and Countries and Rank 


New England....... 
Maine 

New Hampshire... . 
Massachusetts. .... . 
Rhode Island...... 
Connecticut........ 


Middle Atlantic... .. 
New York 

New Jersey........ 
Pennsylvania..... .. 


North Dakota...... 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 


South Atlantic 
Delaware 
Maryland.......... 
Dist. of Columbia. . . 
West Virginia 
North Carolina... . . 


East South Central . . 
Kentucky 


VII 

Population 
N 1920 per 
it Farmer- 
iding and 

63 69 | 57,832 | 6,893} 82,030} 3,793 
5 3 Ain (1) (V) (I) 
204 416 48,253 | 16,471 | 43,316 6,735 
East North Central .. 202 318 45,441 | 14,430 | 50,444) 14,325 
West North Central... 79 28,406 | 11,804 | 143,300 | 16,7 
Minnesota......... 19 31 (ITT) (VID) (vit). 
69 107 | 123,320 | 35,251 | 134,305 | 14,452 
2 ° (VII) vin (VI) (VI) 
30 23 | 200,666 | 46,022 | 450,819 | 59,573 
16 9 (TX) (VIID (TX) (IX) 


TABLE I—Continued 
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States and Countries 


II 
Born 


IV 
Population 
in 1880 per 
Number /Leader Born 
Residing | and Rank phan 
among the | ®” 
Areas 


VII 
Population 


in 1920 per 


West South Central. . 
Arkansas 


Wyoming.......... 
Colorado 
New Mexico....... 
Arizona 


Pacific 


Oregon 


Total American Born 


Foreign Countries. . . 


Grand Total.... 


~ 


Or OO NR HW OO 


Ls) 


“tN 


732 
356 
72 


1,160 


141,104 
(VIII) 


59+393% 
18,764§ 


125 , 396 


man, Farmer- 


1922. The data of 1880 are taken 


* Computed according to Fourteenth Census of the United Stales, pp. 613-615, Vol. Il, Washington, 
because the average age of the leaders is about 45 and this census is the 
nearest of the pa ones. Data concerning farmer-Leaders are taken from P. Sorokin and C. C. Zimmer- 
aders of the United States of America, Table V. 


** Residing in the United States. 
t Residing in foreign countries. 
t Native population in 1880 per 1 native-born leader. 

§ Foreign-born population in 1880 per 1 foreign-born leader. 
| Native-born population in 1920 per 1 native-born leader. 

{ Foreign-born population in 1920 per 1 foreign-born leader. 


nantly rural (in 1880) West North Central area occupies second 
place in the production of labor leaders, and holds the third place in 
that of farm-leaders. These facts seem to suggest that the ratio of 
labor or farmer-leaders produced by an area is far from being en- 
tirely determined by its predominant urban or rural character. Side 
by side with this factor, the factor of selection seems to have been 
operating in the production of the type and the number of the lead- 


\' 
in 1920 per 
‘ I t Leader 1 Farmer- 
Residing | Leader Re- 
and Rank | siding and ‘*] 
among the |Rank among : 
Areas the Areas "| 
28 55,019 | 207,842 44,685 
Mountain.......... 38 35,703 0,589 | 40,223 8,466 
Montane. 10 (IIT) (II) (ITT) (IV) 
............ 78 18,368 | 20,314) 20,833 5,795 
Washington........ 24 (I) (VI) (I) (II) rs 
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ers of either kind. Only through its admission does it seem possible 
to explain the facts indicated above, i.e., that some of the most in- 
dustrialized areas have produced fewer labor leaders than the less 
industrialized, and fewer labor leaders than farmer-leaders. The 
same is true in regard to the number and the type of leaders pro- 
duced by the most rural areas. 

Finally, the table shows that some of the areas occupy high 
rank in the production of the leaders of either type (and also in the 
production of leaders in science, literature, arts, industry, and 
finances) ,’ while some areas, like East South-Central, West South- 
Central, and South Atlantic occupy low places in almost all these 
respects. One of the factors responsible for the low ranks of these 
areas is probably the considerable percentage of Negro population 
in the total population of these areas. 

3. Column VI shows the rank of the areas according to the 
number of the population per one leader residing. The rank of 
seven of the nine areas in this respect is either identical or nearest 
to their rank in the number of leaders born within the areas. But 
in the case of the Middle Atlantic and West North-Central areas, 
we have a conspicuous difference. West North-Central, while hold- 
ing the second rank in the production of the leaders, has only the 
seventh place in the number of the leaders residing per population. 
This suggests that it has produced a greater number of the leaders 
than it “uses,” and that from this area there has been a migration 
of the leaders to other parts of the United States. Middle Atlantic, 
on the contrary, “uses” a considerably greater number of leaders 
than were born within it. It ranks second in the number of the 
leaders residing there, while in the number of the leaders born it is 
only the fifth. This suggests that it has been attracting a consid- 
erable number of the leaders born in other parts of the United 
States and abroad. The Middle Atlantic area has been the center of 
an influx of the leaders, while West North-Central has been the 
center of an “exodus” of the leaders. 

Comparison of the areas per number of labor leaders residing 

*See McKeen J. Cattell, American Men of Science, 2d ed., pp. 554-55; E. L. 


Clarke, American Men of Letters, p. 48, New York, 1916, and P. Sorokin, “Amer- 
ican Millionaires and Multimillionaires,” Journal of Social Forces, III, 634. 
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per population with that of farmer-leaders residing per population 
(columns VI and VII) shows that with the exception of New Eng- 
land, the ranks of the areas in these respects are either the same or 
a nearest one. Only New England shows a conspicuous difference, 
as it is first in the number of farmer-leaders residing and is the fifth 
in the number of the labor leaders residing per population. The ex- 
planation or meaning of this fact I leave to the reader. 

4. The next important point is that 32.7 per cent foreign-born 
leaders are among American leaders studied. From all viewpoints 
this percentage is exceedingly high. The foreign-born population 
composed 13.3 per cent in 1880 and 13.2° per cent in 1920 of the 
total population of the United States. From this standpoint, the 
foreign-born population have furnished a two-and-a-half times 
higher quota of the labor leaders, in comparison with the quota of 
the foreign population in the total population of the United States. 
The conclusion remains valid if we compare the percentage of the 
gainfully engaged foreign-born population ten years of age and 
over to the total gainfully engaged population of America ten years 
of age and over. In 1920 the foreign-born composed 18.6 per cent, 
in 1910, 20.5 per cent, of the total population of America gainfully 
engaged in all occupations at the age of ten years and over.* These 
figures are again considerably lower than the foregoing 32.7 per 
cent of the foreign-born labor leaders in the United States. We have 
to conclude that the foreign-born population have given a propor- 
tion of labor and radical leaders far above its quota to the popula- 
tion of the United States. In so far as the leaders are the qualified 
persons, this strongly suggests that the immigrants to this country 
have been a positively selected group. This conclusion stands even 
if we take the labor leaders of national reputations or higher caliber 
(see above for the meaning given to this term). Of 82 such leaders, 
17, or 20.7 per cent, are foreign-born. The percentage is lower than 
that of all foreign-born labor leaders, but it is higher than the per- 
centage of the foreign-born population in the United States, or of 


* Fourteenth Census of the United States, II, 613-15. 


‘Immigrants and Their Children, “Census Monographs” (Washington, 1927), 
VII, 273, 274. 
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the foreign-born population gainfully engaged in all occupations in 
America.® 

5. The next conclusion suggested by the foregoing percentage 
of the foreign-born leaders is that they are an American product in 
a less degree than are the leaders of American farmers, scientists, 
captains of industry and finances. The leaders studied are more 
cosmopolitan in their origin. 

6. The 356 foreign-born leaders were born in the following 
countries: Russia, 80; England and Wales, 46; Germany, 36; 
Canada, 24; Italy, 23; Ireland, 22; Poland, 22; Finland, 13; Hun- 
gary, 11; Norway, 11; Sweden, 9; and Scotland, 8; all the other 
countries have even fewer leaders born within them. The figures 
given in Table II indicate which of these countries have contrib- 
uted a quota of leaders of the American labor and radical move- 
ment, and American science, industry, and finances, above or below 
the quota of the immigrants born in these countries. 

The figures show that Russia, England, Wales, Finland, Hun- 
gary, Norway, and Scotland have contributed a higher, while all the 
other countries have contributed a lower, quota of the labor and 
radical leaders than the percentage of the immigrants from these 


countries among the total foreign-born population of the United 
States. Among the first group of the countries an especially con- 
spicuous place is occupied by Russia and England with Wales; 


* That the foreign-born population has kept its own in production of leaders in 
various fields of activity in American is confirmed by other data. The percentage of 
the foreign-born leaders among the farmers of the United States is 8.2, while for- 
eign-born population composes 8.5 per cent of all gainfully engaged in agriculture, 
forestry, and animal husbandry in the United States in 1920. Among the leading 
American men of science, the percentage of the foreign-born scientists was, in 1910, 
12.7, while the per cent of the foreign-born population engaged in professional serv- 
ice—the nearest comparable group—was 12.0 per cent in 1910. Among the deceased 
generation of American multimillionaires, the percentage of the foreign-born was 
13.3; among the living generation of the multimillionaires it is 8.3 per cent. These 
data are either near or above the quota of the foreign-born population in a corre- 
sponding occupational pursuit or in the total population of the United States. As 
far as leadership is a criterion of the ability of a population, the foreign-born im- 
migrants to America have kept their quota in the production of the American 
leaders quite successfully. This in its turn suggests that all in all the immigrants to 
the United States have been a positively selected group. The above data are taken 
from Cattell, American Men of Science; Sorokin, American Millionaires; Sorokin 
and Zimmerman, Farmer-Leaders; and from Immigrants and Their Children, p. 273. 
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among the second group, by Italy and Sweden. The conspicuous 
place of Russia is due principally to the Russian-born Jews who 
composed the bulk of the immigration from Russia in the period up 
to 1920. Concerning the quota of the foreign-born leaders of Amer- 


PERCENTAGE OF 
ForEIGN-Born 
POPULATION 


PERCENTAGE OF THE LEADERS Born IN A SPECIFIED 
COUNTRY AMONG THE TOTAL FoREIGN- 


Born LEADERS: 


a 


FROM A COUNTRY 
COUNTRIES IN THE TOTAL Foreign-Born fi 
Fore1GNn-Born |Leaders of Labor} Foreign-Born Prominent 
POPULATION OF | and Radical Prominent American 3! 
THE UNITED Movements in | American Men Captains of f 
STATES, 1920 the U.S. of Science, r910} Industry and 
Finances, 1924 
10.2 22.2 4-7 3-3 
8.1 6.7 27.0 13.3 
England and Wales........ 6.4 12.6 20.6 23.3 ' 
Pesccccrcecbeenenues 7.6 6.2 2.4 6.6 a 
4.6 2.5 2.4 ° 
1.9* 2.2 7.1f 3.3% if 


* Immigrants and Their Children, p. 74 
t Cattel, op. cit., p. 555. 
t Sorokin, American Millionaires, p. 633 


ican science, industry, and finances, the rank of the countries is 
different. Canada, England, Germany, and Scotland occupy the 
highest ranks in this respect, while Russia and other countries have 
contributed a quota of leaders below or about the quota of the im- 
migrants to the United States from these countries. 


III. PLACE OF BIRTH AND PRESENT RESIDENCE OF THE LABOR 
AND RADICAL LEADERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Of 253 leaders whose birthplaces could be ascertained, 50 were 
born in England, 26 in Russia, 22 in Germany, 16 in Canada, 15 in 
Scotland, 14 in Netherlands, 12 in France, 12 in Belgium, 11 in 
Sweden, 10 in Mexico, 8 in Austria, 7 in Czechoslovakia, 7 in Den- 
mark; the remainder, in other foreign countries. Of 297 leaders 
whose residence could be ascertained, 54 reside in England, 49 in 
Canada, 35 in Russia, 26 in Germany, 17 in Netherlands, 14 in Bel- 
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gium, 13 in Sweden, 14 in Denmark, 13 in France, 12 in Czechoslo- 
vakia, 12 in Mexico; all the others reside in a smaller number in 
other countries. The countries which have “borrowed” labor and 
radical leaders in a conspicuous proportion from other countries 
are Russia, Canada, Denmark, Czechoslovakia. The countries 
which “loaned” the leaders to other countries in a considerable 
number are: Scotland, Austria, India, and Rumania. These data 
are, however, very incidental, and at best may be taken only as 
very tentative. 


IV. THE CITY AND THE COUNTRY IN PRODUCTION OF LABOR 
AND RADICAL LEADERS 
Table III gives corresponding data about the American leaders. 
The table shows that absolutely and relatively, to the percent- 


TABLE III 


ALL AMERICAN NATIONAL AMERICAN | PERCENTAGE 


* , LEADERS LEADERS OF THE URBAN 
Type or Communtry* WHIcH anp US. 


LEADERS WERE Born PoruLaTion 
Percentage} Number /|Percentage 


Community up to 2,500 popula- 

tion 3. 23 
From 2,500 to 5,000 : 3 
5,000 and more 2. 47 


100.0 73 100.0 


* See Farm Population of the United States, Census Monographs (Washington, 1920), No. VI. 
t Percentage of the population in places of below 4,000, called “rural” in the census of 1880. 
t Percentage of the population in places of above 4,000, called “urban” in the census of 1880. 
§ Farm population computed. 

|! Population with the exception of farm population. 


age of the population of these communities in the total population 
of the United States in 1880, the urban communities produced a 
greater number of the leaders than the rural communities. This 
agrees with the data concerning the quota of the American men of 
science, literature, and notable persons produced by the city and 
the country.°® It disagrees, however, with the quota of the farmer- 
leaders produced by the city and the country in America. The dis- 


*See the quoted works of Cattell and Clarke; S. Visher, “A Study of the 
Type of the Place of Birth and of the Occupation of Fathers of Subjects of Sketches 
in Who’s Who in America,” American Journal of Sociology, XXX, 551-57. 


31.5 71.47 40§ 
4.1 28.6f 60 
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agreement is, however, natural, and points at the influence of en- 
vironment in determining the concrete form of leadership assumed 
by the people brought up and engaged in an urban or industrial, 
and a rural environment. It is interesting to note that the quota of 
the rural population in the production of national labor leaders is 
conspicuously higher than in the production of the ordinary lead- 
ers. Just the opposite is true of the cities from 2,500 to 5,000. That 
this is not accidental is apparent, inasmuch as the quota of national 
leaders furnished by farmers is higher than the quota of ordinary 
leaders furnished by them (see further). 


Vv. SEX OF THE LEADERS 


Table IV shows the sex of the leaders. The data are in agree- 
ment with practically all the studies of leaders in various fields of 


TABLE IV 


Att AMERICAN NATIONAL AMERICAN | LEADERS IN FoREIGN 
LEADERS EADERS CounrtTRIES 
Sex or LEADERS 


Number |?’ 


Number 


Percentage Percentage 


93.6 74 86.1 296 95.8 
79 6.4 12 13.9 13 4.2 
1,224 100.0 86 100.0 309 100.0 


activity. All these studies give an insignificant percentage of female 
leaders in science, literature, arts, money-making, farmer-leaders, 
and so on. The percentage of the female leaders in the table is a 
little higher than that obtained in other studies of leaders (5.3 per 
cent among British men of genius from the fourth to the nineteenth 
cenury; 1.8 per cent among prominent American scientists; 3.2 per 
cent among farmer-leaders of the United States). It is interesting 
to note that the percentage of female labor-leaders in America is 
higher than in Europe; among the big American leaders it is higher 
than among the small ones. This disagrees with the data obtained 
by Cattell concerning prominent American men of science, and by 
the writer and Zimmerman concerning the farmer-leaders in Amer- 
ica. In these studies the percentage of the female leaders decreases 
as we pass from small leaders to big ones. 
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VI. FREQUENCY OF AGE DISTRIBUTION AMONG LEADERS 


Table V depicts frequency of age distribution among the lead- 
ers studied. The table shows that up to 25 years of age there are 
only 7, or 0.6 per cent, of the leaders, and none among the national 
American or foreign leaders. This means that the chances to be- 
come a labor or radical leader under 25 years of age are practically 
nil. This agrees with the data concerning American farmer-leaders 
and leaders in other fields of activity where the leading position is 
not inherited. Insignificant also are the chances to become a leader 


TABLE V 


ALL AMERICAN Bic AMERICAN LEADERS IN ForeIcn 
LEADERS LEADERS COUNTRIES 


AGE Groups 


Percentage Percentage| Number | Percentage 


0.6 
2. 
9. 
14. 
18. 
15. 
14. 


DH H 
HOO 


CAO COW 
HAO 


70 and more 


OOO OO 


° 
° 


at an age below 29 years. Climbing to leadership requires time to 
show the capacity or talent of a potential leader, and the majority 
of the potential leaders succeed in doing this only at the age of 35 or 
40 years. The table shows that more than 70 per cent of the leaders 
are between 35 and 59 years. This again agrees with the modal 
ages of the leaders in other fields of activity. Finally, the data 
show that the national American leaders and the leaders in foreign 
countries, selected more severely than the small American leaders, 
are somewhat older, as the percentage of the more mature ages 
among them is greater than among the total group of the American 
leaders. This again points to the fact that a somewhat longer time 
is necessary for becoming a big leader than for becoming a “small” 


leader.” 


*See a general theory of a correlation between the age and social position in 
P. Sorokin, Social Mobility (New York, 1927), chaps. XVII-XIX. 
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Number 
165 15 
162 18 
131 12 
49 4. 14 
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VII. SOCIO-OCCUPATIONAL STATUS OF THE FATHERS 
OF THE LEADERS 


Table VI shows from what social and occupational strata the 
leaders studied are recruited. Socio-occupational classes are based 
upon the Barr scale for occupational intelligence and the Taussig 
industrial classification. The first class represents the qualified 
professional, managerial, and big business classes. The second rep- 
resents the officials and less qualified professional, managerial, and 
business classes. The third class embraces clerical, small official, 
small commercial occupational groups, and the more qualified 
skilled labor classes. The fourth class includes the skilled occupa- 


TABLE VI 
OCCUPATIONAL STATUS OF THE FATHERS OF THE LEADERS 


ALL AMERICAN NATIONAL AMERICAN | LEADERS IN FOREIGN 
LEADERS LEADERS COUNTRIES 


Socto-OcCUPATIONAL CLASSES 


Number |Percentage| Number |Percentage Percentage 


143 14.4 17 25.4 35 18.4 
RR Oe 87 8.8 14 20.9 22 11.6 
227 22.9 II 16.4 44 23.2 
205 29.6 10 14.9 71 37-4 
57 5.7 ° ° 9 4-7 
37 3-7 I 1.5 9 4.7 


78 100.0 190 100. 


994 | I00. 


* Farmers are included in other groups. 


tional groups; the fifth, the semiskilled; the sixth, the unskilled oc- 
cupational groups. For a successful performance of the occupa- 
tions of the first class, the highest intelligence is supposed to be nec- 
essary. As we proceed from the first to the sixth class, less and less 
intelligence is required.* We separated farmers from the fourth 
group in the Barr-Taussig scale and made a special classification 
for them in order to determine specifically their réle in the produc- 
tion of labor leaders. ‘ 
The table suggests the following conclusions, which are essen- 
tially in agreement with all studies of leadership.’ First, the per- , 
centage of the ordinary labor leaders who came from Classes I and 
*See a detailed description of this classification and the occupations in each of 
the six classes in L. Terman, Genetic Studies of Genius, I (1925), pp. 66-72. 
*See the data and literature in P. Sorokin, Social Mobility, chap. XII. 
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II is 23.2, while the proportion of these classes in the total popula- 
tion of the United States gainfully engaged in occupational pursuit 
was in 1880 about 8.4 per cent.*® This means that these classes 
have given a percentage of the leaders three times as great as the 
percentage of these classes in the occupational population in 1880. 
Their share of nationally recognized leaders, which is 46.3 per cent, 
is five times greater than the percentage of these classes in the oc- 
cupational population of the United States in 1880. It is well 
known that the greatest leaders of labor and radical movement, like 
Karl Marx, F. Engels, F. Lassal, R. Owen, L. Blanc, J. Jaures, P. 
Kropotkin, M. Bakunin, V. Lenin, and so on in an overwhelming 
majority, came from classes I and II.** The bigger the leaders, the 
greater is the proportion contributed by upper classes, I and II. 
This rule is confirmed by the above data. They show also that 
Classes I and II, contributing according to country from 60 to go 
per cent of all the biggest leaders of science, literature, art, states- 
manship, inventions, religion, industry, and finances and so on,” 
still continue to supply a quota of labor and radical leaders several 
times greater than the quota of these classes in the total popula- 
tion. 

The proportion of the leaders furnished by the classes of semi- 
skilled and unskilled labor (V and VI) is only 9.4 per cent of all 
ordinary leaders and 1.5 per cent of nationally recognized labor 
leaders. The percentage of these classes in the total occupational 
population of the United States in 1880 was about 4o per cent. 
Thus they have contributed a share of common labor leaders four 

* An exact computation of the percentage of each of the above six occupational 
classes is impossible on the basis of the data of the census of 1880. The figures given 
in the text are to be taken as approximate. However, the probable error in the 
given percentage of Classes I and II scarcely exceeds 1 to 2 per cent; in regard to 
the given percentage of other classes, with the exception of the farmer class, for 
which the data are accurate, the probable error is no greater than 5 per cent. Grant- 
ing such an error is made, it does not change at all the character of the conclusions 
given in the text. Computation is made from The Thirteenth Census of the United 
States (1910), IV, 54-56, Occupation Statistics, Table 15. See also A. Hansen, “In- 
dustrial Classes in the United States in 1920,” Journal of American Statistical As- 
sociation, XVIII, 504. 

™ See Robert Michels, Political Parties (New York, 1915), pp. 239 ff., 253 ff. 

See the data in Sorokin, Social Mobility, chap. xii. 
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times less, and a share of nationally recognized labor leaders twen- 
ty-five times less, than the quota of these classes in the population 
of 1880. Similar is the picture given by these classes in Europe as 
regards their fertility in labor leaders. In America and in Europe 
these classes have been relatively sterile in the production of lead- 
ers generally, and labor and radical leaders also. 

It is interesting also to note that in Europe and outside of 
America, where educational facilities are likely to be less and 
“feudalism” is supposed to be greater, these classes furnish the 
same quota of common leaders and big leaders as is contributed by 
these classes in the United States. 

The farmer class, which composed 24.6 per cent in the total oc- 
cupational population of the United States in 1880, has contributed 
a quota of labor leaders higher than Classes V and VI taken togeth- 
er, but lower than the farmer-class quota in the total population of 
1880. However, for the nationally recognized leaders the quota 
furnished by farmers is almost equal to the quota of the farmer 
class in the occupational population of America in 1880, and is sev- 
eral times greater than the quota of the national leaders furnished 
by the unskilled and semiskilled occupations. The conclusion that 
the farmer class is considerably more fertile in the production of 
industrial labor leaders than the unskilled and semiskilled occupa- 
tional groups is in agreement with the studies of the men of genius 
in various countries. Such studies have indicated that the class of 
the peasantry and farmers is more fertile in the production of men 
of genius, and outstanding leaders in various fields, than the class 
of uriskilled and semiskilled city proletariat.** Classes III and IV 
composed about 14 per cent each of the occupational population of 
the United States in 1880, and about 25 to 30 per cent together. 
Each of them has contributed a quota of ordinary and national 
American labor leaders above the quota of these classes in the total 
population of America. However, the percentage of national lead- 
ers from these classes is considerably below that of ordinary lead- 

“See, for instance, S. Visher, op. cit.; quoted works of Cattell and Clarke; F. 
Maas, “Ueber die Herkunftsbedingungen der geistige Fiihrer,” Archiv fur Sozialwis- 


senschaft (1916), pp. 144-86; see other literature and data in P. Sorokin, Social 
Mobility, chap. xii. 
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ers from them. It is interesting to note that in the production of 
ordinary leaders the quota of Class IV is higher; in the production 
of national leaders it is lower than the quota of leaders produced 
by Class III. Among men of genius and outstanding leaders in 
various fields these classes have contributed a small percentage." 
This means that the greatest talents born among these classes 
climb to the positions of leadership of the highest caliber. Less 
prominent talents from these classes seem to climb more slowly 
and gradually and furnish from 30 to 50 per cent of labor and radi- 
cal leaders. 

All in all, the table (Table VI) strongly confirms the general 
rule of excessive fertility in leaders of the upper socio-occupa- 
tional classes, and of a sterility of the semiskilled and unskilled 
groups, whatever may be its causes. 

The table shows further that about half of the ordinary and 
about 60 per cent of the national labor and radical leaders came 
from the professional, business, managerial, semiprofessional and 
semibusiness classes (Classes I, II, and III). About 80 per cent of 
all the leaders come from these, farmer, and skilled occupational 


groups. An opinion that the labor leaders come from the classes of 
the semiskilled and unskilled workers seems to be fallacious. 


VIII. OCCUPATIONAL STATUS OF THE LEADERS THEMSELVES 


Table VII is instructive in many respects. If a naive person 
thinks that the labor and the radical movement’s leaders are com- 
mon operatives on factory or farm or even are among the poor 
classes, he is mistaken. More than 95 per cent of the big leaders in 
America and other countries are in the professional, business, or 
managerial classes. A considerable proportion of them are rich, 
and the majority are well to do. A few of them in Europe and pos- 
sibly in America are millionaires. A considerable part never have 
worked as workingmen in a factory, or worked as farmers on a 
farm. This confirms a similar statement of Professor R. Michels.” 
Thus, if one thinks that the radical and labor leaders are as a rule 
the “workingmen” and “poverty-stricken people,” he is seriously 


“See the data in Social Mobility, chap. xii. 
* Compare R. Michels, op. cit., pp. 271 ff. 
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mistaken.*® Among the general leaders in America we see only 
about 6 per cent of the leaders in unskilled, semiskilled, and farm 
occupations, or about 24 per cent in these and skilled labor occupa- 
tions. The remaining 76 per cent are in the upper three occupa- 
tional classes. Is it any wonder, therefore, that a number of the 
leaders, and especially of the radical leaders in Europe, who never 
have been in touch with the real life of the working classes, often 
display a remarkable ignorance of these classes, and sometimes 
“make their own business” and pursue their own interests under 


TABLE VII 
OccUPATIONAL STATUS OF LEADERS 


American |NATIONAL Amer-} ALL Forricn Bic ForEIGn 
ERS L LEapERs* 


Socto-OcCUPATIONAL CLASSES 
Per- 


* Of all the leaders in the foreign countries, 56 outstanding international leaders, like F. Adler, E. 
Bernstein, K. Kautsky, O. Bauer t t, R. MacDonald, L. Trotski, N. Lenin, E. Vandervelde, Philip 
Snowden, G. B. Shaw, B. P. and 8. J. Webb, H. G. Wells, G. Sinoviell, and so forth, were selected and 


composed this group. 


the pretext and shelter of the interests of “labor classes”?*’ Is it 
any wonder also that in extraordinary circumstances some of these 
“leaders” show an astounding contempt toward a real working- 
man and a real labor class, and that some of them resemble dema- 
gogues and adventurers? Fortunately for the United States, the 


* During the last few years the tendency of the aristocratic and rich people to 
become the labor, radical, socialist, or communist leaders or members seems to have 
become still greater. The examples of Lady Cynthia, daughter of the late Lord 
Curzon, Mr. Baldwin, Jr., son of the Prime Minister of Great Britain, Mr. Mosley, 
several French communists and socialists, the owners of large fortunes, are prom- 
inent. 

* Compare R. Michels, op. cit., pp. 205 ff., 253 ff.; H. Lagardelle, Les Intel- 
lectuels devant le Socialisme, passim; E. Berth, Les Méfaits des Intellectuels (Paris, 
1914); G. Sorel, Illusions du progrés (Paris, 1906); V. Pareto, Traité de sociologie 
générale (Paris, 1917, 1919), Vols. I and II, passim. 


f 
| 
‘ 
| 
centage centage centage centage 
21 25.3 192 | 72.2 32 57.1 
7 8.4 5 1.8 2 3.6 
sind I 1.2 6 2.3 I 1.8 
62 5.2 I z.2 o}] ° 
5] 0.4 ° ° ° ° 
Total..............]1,178 |100.0 | 83 |100.0] 266 |100.0| 56 |100.0 
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proportion of such “leaders” seems to be insignificant among the 
real leaders of American labor, and especially among the American 
Federation of Labor and affiliated bodies. 


IX. EDUCATIONAL STATUS OF LEADERS 


Table VIII shows the situation. The table shows that the edu- 
cational status of the general group of American leaders is similar 
to that of the foreign leaders. The status of the big American lead- 
ers is considerably higher than that of both groups mentioned. Al- 


TABLE VIII 


EpvUcaATIONAL STATUS OF LEADERS 


Att AMERICAN NATIONAL AMERICAN | LEADERS IN Foreicn 
LEADERS LEADERS LEADERS 
EDUCATIONAL CLASSES 


Number {Percentage} Number {Percentage} Number | Percentage 


No college 708 65.9 28 35.9 153 65. 
Some college 156 14.5 13 16.7 32 13. 
4-year degree 106 9.9 18 23.1 37 15 
Master’s degree (or equiva- 

lent) 70 6.5 12 15.4 5 2. 


35 3.2 7 8.9 8 


1,075 100.0 78 100.0 235 


most half of the big leaders hold a college degree, while in other 
groups only about 20 per cent of the leaders are college graduates. 
Correspondingly, the number in the group without any college edu- 
cation is only about half as large among the big leaders as among 
the other two groups of leaders. Comparing the educational status 
of the leaders studied with that of the leaders of American farmers, 
one can see that the educational status of the farmer leaders is con- 
siderably higher than that of the labor and radical leaders.** The 
status of the latter is considerably lower, too, in comparison with the 
educational status of American captains of industry and finance 
and American leaders in other fields of activity.”® 


* See Sorokin and Zimmerman, of. cit. 


* See P. Sorokin, American Millionaires, p. 637; Scott Nearing, “The Younger 
Generations of American Genius,” Scientific Monthly, January, 1916. 
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X. LEADERSHIP AND WRITING AND SPEECH-MAKING 


Aristotle remarks that in democracies “the art of oratory is 
cultivated” and is necessary for political leadership.*® Aristotle’s 

remark is likely to be true. An ability to write and to talk seems to 

be necessary now in many fields of leadership. From this stand- 

point it is interesting to determine at least how many of the lead- : 
ers studied are writers, their oratorical ability being impossible to . 
determine from the available data. Of 1,024 American leaders, } 
470, OF 45.9 per cent, are writers. Of 80 National American lead- ‘ 
ers, 60, Or 75 per cent, are writers. About 70 per cent of the 
leaders of foreign countries are writers also. Of 56 big foreign 
leaders, 51, Or 91 per cent, are writers. Thus writing and talking 
seem to play an important part in the phenomena of leadership and 
to be increasingly important with the prominence of leadership. / 

As to the kind of writing, 25 per cent write pamphlets; 19 per 4 
cent are editors of various newspapers and magazines; 22 per cent 
are journalists and reporters; 21 per cent are writers on technical 
problems; 6 per cent are story writers; 4 per cent write poetry; 
and 1 per cent write plays. Thus the overwhelming majority are | 
“pamphletists,” journalists, reporters, and newspaper writers. ; 
Economic, political, and social problems predominate as topics of 
writing. Of 397 cases studied, 369, or 90 per cent, deal with these 
problems. 

The papers, magazines, and periodicals to which the leaders 
have been contributors are very numerous and range from rela- 
tively conservative publications, like the Outlook, to more pro- 
gressive and radical ones. Such periodicals as the Nation, the New 
Republic, New York Call, Survey, and various labor, socialist, and 
communist publications predominate to some extent. This is es- 
pecially true of the European and foreign leaders. 


XI. POLITICAL AFFILIATION OF LEADERS 


The data concerning the political affiliation of the group stud- 
ied are very fragmentary, and in this sense unsatisfactory. In a 
number of cases political affiliation is mentioned; in others, it is 


* Aristotle, Politics, Everyman’s Library ed., Book V, chap. v, p. 153. 
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not. Part of the leaders are styled “independent” without any indi- 
cation as to whether “independent” means that they are not con- 
nected with any party or that they are affiliated with an “Inde. 
pendent” party. In the following data “independent” is understood 


TABLE IX 


AFFILIATION OF LEADERS 


ALL AMERICAN NATIONAL AMERICAN 
Leapens Leanens ForeEIGN LEADERS 


Number |Percentage Percentage} Number | Percentage 


Affiliated 553 86.6 80 159 
Not affiliated............. 86 13.4 20 ? 


639 | 100.0 100 ' 159 


TABLE X 


PoLiTicAL PARTIES TO WuicH LEADERS BELONG 


Att American |NATIONAL AMER-| ALL Fore1cn For- 
ERS ICAN LEADERS 


Per- 
centage 


Progressive Republican... 
Progressive Democrat. .. . 
Third (Progressive) Party. 
Non-partisan. ... 
Socialist t 

Farmer-Labor 
CommunistandI.W.W... 
Woman’s Party......... 


* All varieties of Labor Party. 
t All varieties of Socialist Party. 


in the sense of non-affiliation. (The “independent”’ composes the 
group which is styled “not affiliated.” ) All those whose political 
affiliation is not mentioned are excluded from the tables. With 
these reservations the situation is depicted in Tables IX and X. 
The data of Table [X are to be taken only as tentative. 


Number Number Number Number 
209 | 38.0] 22 | 38.0] 83 | 52.2 ze | 37:5 
39 7.0 I 9 24 15.1 6 18.7 
Total..............| 553 100.0 | 58 |100.0] 159 |100.0 | 32 |100.0 
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The data (Table X) concerning the political parties with which 
the leaders are affiliated are more reliable. In an interpretation of 
the table it is necessary to bear in mind that the group studied rep- 
resents labor leaders and the leaders of various radical movements. 
This naturally makes the political affiliation of the labor leaders 
given by the table onesided. A considerable portion of the radical- 
ism shown by the table is to be discounted as far as the group of the 
labor leaders is concerned. With this reservation the table leads to 
the following conclusions: The political opinion of the American 
leaders is more moderate than that of the leaders in foreign coun- 
tries. The political opinion of the national American leaders is con- 
siderably more moderate than that of the general group of the 
American leaders. Socialist and communist affiliations predominate 
among the group studied. Even discounting considerably the radi- 
calism due to the inclusion of the leaders of radical movements 
within the group of labor leaders, we have to recognize the impor- 
tant part played by socialist and radical parties within the group of 
the labor leaders. 

We tried to consider the phenomena of the shifting of leaders 
from one political party to another and the direction of this shift- 
ing. Unfortunately, data were available on twenty such cases 
only; in 11 cases it was shifting from a non-socialist to a socialist 
party; in 5 cases from a socialist to a non-socialist party; and in 4 
cases from a non-socialist to another non-socialist party. So much 
for this point. 


XII. PARTICIPATION OF LEADERS IN STRIKES 


The strike is one of the most common methods of struggle for 
labor interests within modern society. It is also favored by leaders 
of radical movements. It is natural, therefore, that a participation 
in strikes is to be found among the group studied. The book seems 
to try carefully to register this fact in the sketches of the leaders. 
Table XI sums up the situation as it is depicted in the book. 

In so far as “non-mentioning” means really a non-participa- 
tion of the leaders in strikes, the percentage of those who partici- 
pated is relatively insignificant. More than go per cent of the 
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group studied did not participate in strikes. The foreign leaders 
have the highest percentage of participation; next comes the gen- 
eral group of American leaders; and the last place is occupied by 
the group of national American leaders. 


TABLE XI 


PARTICIPATION OF LEADERS IN STRIKES 


ALL AMERICAN NATIONAL AMERICAN | LEADERS IN Foreicy 
PARTICIPATION LEADERS LEADERS CouNTRIES 


Number | Percentage} Number | Percentage} Number | Percentage 


80 7.6 3- 
93-4 96. 


2 20 7. 
8 234 2. 


1,200 | 100.0 100.0 254 


TABLE XII 


Number in For- 
ican ers eign Countries 
of Participations (Number) (Number) (Number) 


From 1 to 2 times.. 48 2 14 
From 3 to 5 times.. II I 4 
21 2 


80 20 


Table XII shows the number of participations in strikes among 
those who participated. The majority participated in only one 
strike. Some, however, participated in five and more. 


XIII, IMPRISONMENT OF LEADERS 


Another event not unusual in the life-career of a labor or radi- 
cal leader is imprisonment for a “political crime,” for strikes, or 
for other offenses of a political character. In common opinion the 
radical and labor leaders are often depicted as martyrs who suffer 
for their aspirations and efforts to protect the interests of the labor 
classes or to make social life better. The source of our data gives 


5 
Not mentioned...........] 1,1 5 
100.0 
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considerable attention to this fact. Not taking any responsibility 
for a completeness of its data, we sum up the information given in 
the book in Table XIII. 

For the age groups 15 years and over, there were, in the United 
States in 1923, 495.8 prisoners pere 100,000 population. Even 
when the age groups 21-24 (which give the highest number of 
prisoners among all age groups) alone are taken, this number rises 
only to 703.9 per 100,000 population of the same ages.** Though 
these data are not comparable with the imprisonment of the Ameri- 
can leaders, nevertheless they permit us to conclude that the im- 


TABLE XIII 


IMPRISONMENT OF LEADERS 


Att AMERICAN NATIONAL AMERICAN | LEADERS IN FOREIGN 
LEADERS LEADERS COUNTRIES 


IMPRISONMENT 


Number |Percentage} } Percentage| Number |Percentage 


45 36 
1,160 


1,205 
Number of Imprisonments 


From 1 to 2 times 
From 3 to 5 times 
5 times and more 


prisonment record of the group studied is much higher than that 
of the general population of the United States 15 years of age and 
over, or of the age group from 21 to 24 years old. The highest im- 
prisonment record is held by the group of the leaders in foreign 
countries; the next place belongs to the general group of American 
leaders; the last one, to the national American leaders. The table 
shows also that in the United States a labor or radical leader is 
more likely to be imprisoned than the average citizen; neverthe- 
less, only 3 out of 100 leaders suffer imprisonment. In Europe the 
danger is considerably greater, but even there only 14 men out of 


™ Prisoners, 1923, Department of Commerce (Washington, 1926), p. 71. 
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every one hundred radical leaders have experienced imprisonment. 
This shows that “capitalist” society treats the radical and the labor 
leaders in a much more humane way than the radicals and the 
communists in Soviet Russia have treated the capitalists and the 
leaders of the movements inimical to their régime. The lower part 
of the table shows that the majority of the imprisoned leaders were 
imprisoned only once; a small part, however, were imprisoned five 
times and more. 


XIV. LEADERSHIP AND GROUP AFFILIATION 


E. De Roberty, G. Simmel, E. Durkheim, and C. Bouglé, to 
mention only a few names, have contended that there had to be 
positive correlation between the leadership capacity of an individ- 


TABLE XIV 


AFFILIATION INDEX OF LEADERS 


Att AMERICAN |NATIONAL AMER-| ALL ForREIGN |PROMINENT For- 


NuMBER OF ORGANIZATIONS LEADERS ICAN LEADERS EIGN LEADERs 


IN LEADERS 
AT PrResENT Time 

Per- Per- 
Number Number centage oni 


From 1 to 2 groups 244 : 29 | 31.2 ‘ 2.6 
From 3 to 5 groups 396 33 | 35-5 25.6 
From 6 to 10 groups.....| 154 20 | 21.5 56.4 
30 II 11.8 15.4 


824 93 |100.0 100.0 


ual and the number of groups participated in by him. They did 
not, however, test the hypothesis. Professor F. S. Chapin has 
tested it and found that among*250 students studied there is a tan- 
gible positive correlation between their extra-curricular activities 
(or number of groups participated in and importance of position 
held) and their intelligence. The correlation between the extra- 
curricular activities and the academic grades is 0.402.7* We have 
tried to verify the hypothesis on our material. It is probable that 


™F. Stuart Chapin, “Measuring the Volume of Social Stimuli,” Social Forces, 
March, 1926; “Extra-Curricular Activities of College Students,” School and Society, 
February, 1926. 
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the number of organizations participated in by the leaders is not 
completely registered in the book. This somewhat vitiates the 
validity of the conclusion. Nevertheless, it is probable that incom- 
pleteness concerns in a similar degree all the leaders, and among 
them those whom we style “big” and those whom we style “small” 
leaders, the division being entirely ours and not that of the book. 
It was interesting to study the materials from the standpoint of 
whether or not the big leaders are affiliated with a greater number 


TABLE XV 


PERCENTAGE OF LEADERS WHO RESIDE IN THE STATE OR COUNTRY OF THEIR 
Brrta#, COMPARED WITH A CORRESPONDING PERCENTAGE 
or GENERAL POPULATION 


Att AMERICAN |NATIONAL AMER- ForEIGN 


LEADERS ICAN LEADERS oF LEADERS 
Europe 


Per- - Per- 
centage centage 


Residing in the state or 

country of birth 25.3 | 
Residing outside the state 
74.7) 7 


1,088 {100.0 | 82 


* Residing outside of the country of birth. 

t Percentage of the foreigners among the population of various European countries (see Sorokin 
Social Mobility, p. 383). 

t Fourteenth Census of the United States, Il, chap. v, 613. 


of organizations than are the small leaders. The results of the 
study are given in Table XIV. 

A glance at the table is sufficient to show that it conspicuously 
confirms the discussed hypothesis. The percentage of the big 
American as well as big foreign leaders who are affiliated with six 
and more groups is conspicuously greater than the corresponding 
percentage of the general groups of American and foreign leaders. 
In view, however, of a probable incompleteness of the data and the 
limited number of the cases of the big leaders, the conclusion is to 
be taken as tentative only. On the other hand, together with simi- 
lar data which point at the same fact of a positive correlation be- 


{ 
Popu- Popv- 
Number 

13.4 | 67.29%] 3185 | 72.7 /...... 

86.6 | 32.8 28.3 | 2-1 

100.0 {100.0 | 258 |100.0 |...... 
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tween leadership and the number of the groups participated in, 
the foregoing figures may have some significance. 


XV. TERRITORIAL SHIFTING OF LEADERS. LEADERSHIP AND 
MOBILITY 


Several studies have indicated an existence of a positive corre- 
lation between shifting of individuals from place to place, from 
position to position, and their intelligence and leadership capac- 
ity.”* On our material we again have tried to test this hypothesis. 
In regard to the territorial migration of the leaders the hypothesis 
seems to be corroborated pretty clearly. Table XV confirms this. 

The table shows that the percentage of American leaders who 
reside outside of the state or the country of their birth is more 
than twice as great as that of the general population of the United 
States. Among the big American leaders, the percentage is still 
higher. A similar picture is given for the foreign leaders. Though 
the data in this case are not quite comparable with the data con- 
cerning the general population of European countries, nevertheless 
they are suitable to show that the leaders are residing outside of 
the country of their birth in a considerably greater proportion than 
the general population of Europe. The data are in complete agree- 
ment with that concerning the leaders of the American farmers, 
who also reside in much greater percentage outside of the state of 
their birth than the general population (see our quoted study). 
Thus the study of the territorial migration of the leaders confirms 
the discussed hypothesis. Prominent people are likely to be more 
migratory, and cross a greater territorial distance than the com- 
mon people. In other words, our two studies testify in favor of a 
positive correlation between territorial shifting and leadership, 
leaving unsolved the problem as to whether leaders are more shift- 
ing because they have a native impulse of a leader, or are leaders 
because of their greater shifting. We wanted to test the hypothesis 
further through a study of shifting from occupation to occupation 
among the big and the general group of leaders. If the group of | 


* See P. Sorokin, Social Mobility, chap. xxi; Sorokin and Zimmerman, of. cit.; 
R. Livi, Antropometria Militare, Vol. 1, Roma (18096), pp. 50-51. 
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leaders should happen to be more shifting than the common popu- 
lation, and if the big leaders should happen to be more shifting 
than the small leaders, this would be a further corroboration of the 
hypothesis. Unfortunately, the data concerning the occupational 
shifting of the general population do not exist. The data concern- 
ing the leaders studied are quite fragmentary and unreliable. For 
this reason we were forced to forsake this test of the hypothesis. 
In our study of the farmer-leaders, the data happened also to be 
unsatisfactory, but they were somewhat better and could be used 
tentatively. The result obtained was not clear. Here the data are 
still more defective and could not be used at all. The test of the 
hypothesis therefore is up to future studies where reliable material 
can be obtained. 


XVI. SUMMARY 


1. There seems to be a slight correlation between the number 
of the leaders born in geographical areas of the United States and 
their industrialization; but the correlation is slight and the most 
fertile areas are not the most industrial states of the United States. 

2. Foreign-born leaders among American labor and radical 


leaders constitute an exceedingly high percentage, far above the 
percentage of the foreign-born population in the total population 
of the United States, or percentage of the foreign-born population 
gainfully engaged in all occupational pursuits. In general the for- 
eign-born immigrants to the United States seem to have contrib- 
uted a quota of the leaders in various fields of activity not below 
the proportion of the foreign-born population in the total popula- 
tion of the United States. This suggests that the immigrants to the 
United States have been a positively selected group. 

3. The country population has produced in the United States 
a quota of labor and radical leaders absolutely and relatively below 
the quota of the city population. The reverse is true in regard to 
the farmer-leaders. 

4. The percentage of the female leaders among the group stud- 
ied is quite insignificant. The same is true of the leaders in other 
fields of activity. 
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5. More than 70 per cent of the leaders are between 35 and sq 
years of age. 

6. The majority of the American and foreign leaders come 
from families in professional, business, and managerial occupa- 
tions. These classes have produced a share of the leaders far above 
their percentage in the population, and several times greater than 
the quota of the leaders produced by semiskilled or unskilled la- 
bor. Among the national leaders the quota of the upper classes is 
still greater. Semiskilled and unskilled labor have given quite an 
insignificant percentage (less than ro per cent) of the leaders, and 
only one among the national leaders. The farmer class is better in 
this respect. 

7. According to their occupation, the leaders, in an overwhelm- 
ing majority, are in professional, business, and managerial, semi- 
professional and semibusiness occupations. Only quite an insignifi- 
cant percentage of them are in semiskilled and unskilled occupa- 
tions. There are some who seem to be rich, and a considerable 
number are well to do. 

8. About so per cent of the national leaders and about 20 per 
cent of the total group of the leaders hold college degrees. The edu- 
cational status of the leaders studied is lower than that of the 
farmer-leaders or other American leaders in various fields of ac- 
tivity. 

9. The majority of the group studied are affiliated with the 
radical, socialist, communist, and similar political parties. 

10. A percentage of 6.6 of American leaders, and 7.5 of the 
leaders of foreign countries, have participated in strikes. Among 
the national American leaders the percentage is only 3.2. 

11. A percentage of 3.7 of American leaders, 1.6 of the na- 
tional American leaders, and 14.2 of foreign leaders have been im- 
prisoned. The imprisonment record of the group studied is con- 
siderably higher than that of the general population of America or 
Europe. 

12. The big American and European leaders are affiliated with 
a greater number of various groups than the small leaders. This 
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seems to confirm the hypothesis of a positive correlation between 
leadership and the number of groups participated in. 

13. Territorial shifting of the group of leaders is far greater 
than that of the general population of America or Europe. The big 
leaders are more “migratory” than the small ones. This seems to 
corroborate the hypothesis of a positive correlation between lead- 
ership and territorial mobility. 
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THE RURAL PRESS 


JESSE FREDERICK STEINER 
Tulane University 


ABSTRACT 


The periodical publications in the rural field fall into three classes: agricultural 
journals, rural organization periodicals, and weekly newspapers, the combined cir- 
culation of which exceeds that of the large city dailies. The country weekly news- 
papers are still widely read and are most numerous in the north-central states. The 
militant type of country weekly is being superseded by a less partisan paper that 
caters to the needs of the entire community. The Chapel Hill Weekly represents a 
successful type of village newspaper which makes itself indispensable through its at- 
tractive presentation of local news. The vast majority of country weeklies still use 
boiler plate and are poorly edited. Such papers are not of great value as socializing 
forces and are finding it increasingly hard to compete with city dailies. 


The rural press as a subject for sociological investigation has 
thus far failed to receive the attention its wide-reaching infiuence 
warrants. The most important published material of the factual 
type seems limited to the following intensive studies made in recent 
years: M. V. Atwood’s study of the country weekly in New York 
State issued as a bulletin by Cornell University in 1920; C. C. Tay- 
lor’s analysis of the content cf 243 Missouri weekly newspapers, 
the results of which were briefly stated in an article read before the 
Fourth National Country Life Conference in 1921; C. C. Taylor’s 
study of agricultural journals which formed the basis for his paper 
on “The Rural Press as an Educational Agency,” presented at the 
Fifth National Country Life Conference in 1922; and M. M. Wil- 
ley’s intensive analysis of the 35 country weeklies of Connecticut, 
published under the title of The Country Newspaper by the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press in 1926. The remaining books and 
brief articles on this subject are for the most part of a more general 
nature, of interest to students of journalism but of little sociological 
value. 

The publications that make up the rural press of today may be 


* Mention should also be made of an unpublished study of over soo weekly 
newspapers in Missouri in 1916 by Professor L. L. Bernard. This investigation, 
which gave special attention to the contents of these country weeklies, revealed the 
small amount of emphasis they gave to rural problems. 
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conveniently divided into three classes: agricultural journals, rural 
organization periodicals, and country weekly newspapers. At the 
present time there are published in the United States over 500 agri- 
cultural or farm journals, at least 40 of which have each a circula- 
tion of more than 100,000, with three that have passed the million 
mark. The total circulation of all the agricultural journals in this 
country is estimated at 15,000,000. In general these journals are 
edited by capable men and the technical information given on agri- 
cultural matters is both practical and reliable. During the past dec- 
ade two editors of prominent farm journals have occupied the posi- 
tion of secretary of the federal Department of Agriculture. In the 
study made by Dr. Taylor of the content of representative farm 
journals, his analysis showed that the greatest amount of space 
(55.1 per cent) was taken up by advertising, and articles dealing 
with technical production came next in importance, occupying 16.7 
per cent of the total space. The remaining subjects, in decreasing 
order of importance, were fiction and nature study, marketing, 
home and family, co-operation other than marketing, citizenship 
and politics, education and school, social news and social contacts, 
agricultural engineering, health and sanitation, transportation and 
communication, recreation, farm labor, and religion and the church. 
The striking fact revealed by this analysis is the extremely small 
emphasis upon the institutional phase of farm life. Nevertheless 
these journals contain in the aggregate a vast amount of material on 
a wide variety of subjects of interest to farmers and play a large 
part in the formation of the attitudes and opinions of the rural 
population. 

Under the heading of rural organization periodicals may be in- 
cluded the various specialized publications issued by farm bureaus, 
university extension departments, and co-operative societies, to- 
gether with rural health, rural recreation, rural church, and rural 
educational journals. Periodicals of this kind are increasing rapidly 
and are directing a great amount of attention to problems of rural 
organization. In this way they supplement the traditional agricul- 
tural publications and may be pointing the way to a new type of 
rural journal. The publications that fall within this group have not 
yet been made the subject of intensive study. 
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In this discussion of the rural press we are chiefly concerned 
with the country weekly newspaper, an institution which in spite of 
the widely extended circulation of the large city dailies still main- 
tains to a large degree its former prestige and influence. In Ayer’s 


| American Newspaper Annual and Directory for 1927 there are 
' listed 13,839 weekly papers and periodicals, of which 8,972 are 


weekly newspapers published in the United States in towns under 
5,000 population.’ Illinois and Iowa, each with more than 500 small 
town weeklies, rank first among the states in periodicals of this 
kind. Forty-five per cent of all these small town weekly newspapers 
are published in the north-central states. Since 1915 there has been 
a marked decrease in the number of weekly papers, a fact that has 
prompted many statements concerning our declining rural press, 
“As.a matter of fact a considerable portion of this decrease has been 
brought about by the merging of two or more struggling weeklies 
into one community newspaper. Accurate figures concerning the 
circulation of these small town weeklies are not available. Accord- 
ing to the last United States census the 5,903 weekly papers for 
which information was secured had a circulation of more than 16,- 
400,000, just about half that of the city dailies. These latter have 
in recent years been very successful in extending their circulation 
into small town and rural districts. Many city dailies cater to these 
outside communities by issuing a special out of town edition con- 
taining local news of the communities served. Devices of this kind 
make the city paper more acceptable in its surrounding rural ter- 
ritory and are regarded by some as an indication of the way in 
which the small town paper will be driven out of business. While 
satisfactory statistical data on this point are not obtainable, it seems 
that the encroachment of the city daily upon rural communities has 
not yet to any great extent affected unfavorably the well-edited 
weekly. Small town weekly papers run on sound business lines ap- 
parently pay better dividends than a generation ago. The ordinary 
community, except perhaps those located within the shadow of a 
great city prefers to have a paper of its own and wili generously 

* The last United States census (1923) reports 5,903 weekly newspapers and 984 


weekly periodicals published in this country. Obviously this is an understatement 
of the facts based on incomplete information. Ayer’s list seems much more reliable. 
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support it in spite of the desire of the people to read also the city 
daily when it is available. 

One factor that greatly strengthens the position of the rural 
and small town press is the tendency toward consolidation which 
has already been mentioned. A generation ago these weekly papers 
were strongly partisan and patronage was divided between the Re- 
publican and Democrat papers on strict party lines. Each paper 
was paid for its political propaganda by being given the legal adver- 
tising when its party was in power. In recent years commercial ad- 
vertising has developed to such a point that the old legal advertising 
no longer looms up as the chief prize to be obtained. The important 
thing from the modern business point of view is to have a large cir- 
culation so that the paper will be looked upon as a desirable adver- 
tising medium. The progressive editor does not want his subscribers 
to be limited by their party affiliations, and therefore tries to edit 
his paper on a non-partisan basis. This gradual breakdown of party 
lines in the rural press has led to many mergers of rival papers, to 
the great advantage of the communities as well as the newspaper 


owners. 
Along with this change in newspaper policy there has been a 


decline in the militant nature of the country paper so characteristic 
of its earlier days. The fighting editor with a chip on his shoulder 
and always in hot water because of his caustic comments and fiery 
editorials is giving way to the more suave business editor with an 
eye on increased profits through gaining the good will of the people. 
An interesting example of this militant type is the Independent, 
edited by W. O. Saunders, of Elizabeth City, North Carolina. A 
man of limited schooling but of pronounced ideas and high char- 
acter, he determined from the beginning to edit a paper that would 
make no compromise with truth and right. Although hard pressed 
financially, he deliberately lowered his income by declining all pat- 
ent medicine and liquor advertisements and ran the risk of alienat- 
ing his constituency by refusing to fill his paper with the trivial per- 
sonal items usually found in the small town newspaper. His critical 
attitude toward some of the current religious beliefs led to the ac- 
cusation that he was an infidel. One Sunday night the entire adult 
male portion of the congregation of one of the leading churches 
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marched from the church to his house and informed him that he 
had 24 hours in which to leave town. He pulled a gun on the crowd 
and ordered them to disperse. They replied by firing a volley oj 
bullets into his house, which fortunately did not injure him or any 
members of his family. Public opinion did not approve of these 
drastic methods of the religious forces and Mr. Saunders continued 
on the job as usual. The Jude pendent, however, remained taboo in 
many of the homes and very little local advertising could be se- 
cured. Time after time his enemies brought libel suits against him 
but he always escaped conviction. The more fair-minded people of 
the community stood by him because they saw that his outspoken 
criticism of local corruption was leading to civic improvements. 
Besides, his paper was too interesting to be stopped, each issue be- 
ing read eagerly as soon as it came from the press. 

One of his more recent clashes with his community occurred 
during a local evangelistic revival conducted by a traveling preach- 
er named Rev. Ham. This evangelist in the course of his preaching 
began to denounce the Jews, and, to give more point to his remarks, 
charged that Julius Rosenwald, of Sears Roebuck & Company, was 
a notorious leader of a vice ring who had grown rich through his 
corrupt practices. In the weekly issue of the paper following this 
attack on the Chicago business man there appeared in large black- 
faced type a headline running across the front page containing these 
words, “I Believe Reverend Mr. Ham Is a Liar.” In the meantime 
Mr. Saunders telegraphed to various well-known people in Chicago 
for testimonials concerning Mr. Rosenwald’s character, and the 
next issue of the paper carried the following headline in the same 
bold type: “The Reverend Mr. Ham Is a Liar.” The entire front 
page was filled with the telegrams from prominent citizens of Chi- 
cago, including the Mayor, the President of the University of Chi- 
cago, President of the Association of Commerce, editors of the lead- 
ing papers, and well-known clergymen of the city, all of course 
bearing witness to the good reputation and integrity of Mr. Rosen- 
wald. In the remaining pages of the issue Mr. Saunders in his most 
caustic style told the people what he thought of a religious leader 
who had no regard for the truth. An interesting thing about the in- 
cident was the evangelist’s ability to weather this storm of news- 
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paper criticism without loss of prestige or influence. By simply 
telling the people that the editor was not attacking him but Jesus 
Christ, the evangelist caused the newspaper story to be discredited 
as the work of the devil, and large numbers of people, including 
some of the local ministers, stopped their subscriptions to the paper. 
After the excitement of the revival had blown over the paper came 
back into popular favor and the unpleasant incident was soon for- 
gotten. Mr. Saunders’ editorial ability has given him opportunities 
to go out into the wider field of publication (he was once on the 
staff of Collier’s Weekly), but he always returns to his home town 
to direct the fortunes of his weekly paper, now widely and favor- 
ably known throughout the state. 

A small town weekly of an entirely different type is the Chapel 
Hill Weekly, of Chapel Hill, North Carolina, edited by Louis 
Graves, formerly professor of journalism in the state university. 
Upon his resignation a few years ago from his university position 
because he disliked teaching, he started his four-page weekly in the 
village although a struggling and poorly edited paper already oc- 
cupied the field. The first issue of the new paper created quite a 
stir throughout the community. With an entire disregard of south- 
ern weekly newspaper traditions, the editor filled his pages with 
human interest stories of current happenings in the vicinity, inti- 
mate but friendly gossip concerning local people, all written infor- 
mally but with excellent literary taste. Two columns, one called 
“Chapel Hill Chaff” and the other “Random Shots,” give the editor 
each week an opportunity to chat familiarly with his readers about 
subjects of general interest and to record his impressions of mat- 
ters that have come to his attention. If the weather is hot or other- 
wise disagreeable there are likely to appear caustic comments about 
the much-praised climate of the village. Following his attendance 
at an afternoon tea he gave a column of suggestions for their im- 
provement, the most novel being a moving platform to speed the 
guests by the receiving line so as to avoid congestion. As an ex- 
ample of his method of reporting local news, the following para- 
graph is quoted from a recent issue: ‘““Moddy Durham has been 
appointed game warden for this county. I have received from the 
department of conservation and development in Raleigh a copy of 
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the instructions to game wardens and in it I find this passage: 
‘Stray cats should be killed by game protectors at every opportu- 
nity. In Pennsylvania game protectors carry guns and shoot all 
homeless cats.’ I hope Mr. Durham will arm himself with a gun and 
visit my neighborhood.” 

The paper renders great service in carrying announcements of 
things to come, but no effort is made to write up the teas, concerts, 
and special lectures which form such an important part of the life 
of a university town. When the wife of a prominent citizen of the 
community gave an afternoon tea that rated high as a social func- 
tion the paper gave twe lines to the tea but carried half a column 
about the family cat which spent the afternoon on a long walk 
through the woods with the other members of the household in order 
to escape the boredom of the occasion. In dealing with current 
events the comments are usually of a casual sort with emphasis on 
the more intimate details in which the people of a small community 
are interested. The editor has no axe to grind in the field of civic 
reform, but he does take occasion to express his views about local 
taxation, enforcement of traffic laws, and similar matters. He had 
courage enough to violate local tradition by printing a complete 
list of the tax returns of the town, to the great discomfiture of some 
of his old friends and neighbors who were not paying their proper 
share of the taxes. He did not hesitate also to give unfavorable pub- 
licity to a wealthy citizen who tried to secure an unwarranted de- 
crease in the valuation of his property. 

Since practically every family in the community takes one of 
the city dailies, the editor rarely pays any attention to news of the 
outside world. No boiler plate, syndicated matter, stories, or car- 
toons are used. Every paragraph in the paper is written by the edi- 
tor, who also solicits the advertising and runs a job printing busi- 
ness. During the editor’s annual vacation the paper is edited by 
the University class in journalism. Every effort is made by the stu- 
dents to keep up the traditions of the paper, but the absence of the 
editor is quite apparent. The charm_of the paper lies in its literary 
style, its friendly tone, and sure touch of a master hand in ferreting 
out local matters of human interest and sharing with his readers 
the current gossip-of a small community. A paper of that kind need 
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never fear the competition of city dailies. On the contrary, it is 
welcomed by the community so fortunate as to possess one, and be- 
comes a well-established institution without which the people would 
experience a keen sense of personal loss. 

Unfortunately papers of this type which point the way to a 
solution of the problem of the rural press are only rarely found. 
The vast majority of the weekly newspapers edited in small towns 
follow traditional lines and seem more drab, uninteresting, and fu- 
tile than ever. It is claimed, though apparently without adequate 
study, that the average of editorial ability on these weeklies is much 
lower than it was a generation ago. At least 5,000 of these papers, 
it is estimated, are issued on sheets supplied by newspaper syndi- 
cates with the inside pages already printed and the outside pages 
left blank to receive whatever local news and advertisements the 
editor can get together. The fact that more than half of all the 
country weeklies use this method of publishing their papers is an 
indication of the low status to which rural journalism has fallen. 
Fortunately this “ready print” or “patent insides” seems to be less 
popular during recent years. Filler in the form of “boiler plate” 
which consists of separate syndicated articles, stories, pictures, and 
paragraphs already set up into type and ready for printing is wide- 
ly used and is much less objectionable, for the editor orders the 
kind of material he wants and it can be rejected if it does not suit 
his purpose. Through the use of this syndicated material the small 
weeklies make available for their readers articles, stories, and pic- 
tures similar to those found in the metropolitan press. Some of this 
material is well chosen for its purpose, but frequently it is a jumble 
of extracts from agricultural bulletins, Paris fashion hints, exposi- 
tions of the International Sunday School Lessons, short stories by 
popular authors, all interspersed with familiar advertisements of 
Doan’s Kidney Pills, Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound, 
and Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery. Perhaps even more 
regrettable than this hit-and-miss assemblage of material with little 
regard to the needs of the rural people is the tendency to use this 
boiler plate to disseminate thinly disguised propaganda of various 
political, economic, and other interests, dressed up in a style intend- 
ed to appeal to farmers. Publicity agents representing national or- 
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ganizations interested in legislative programs, political parties, 
large industrial corporations, etc., furnish these newspaper syndi- 
cates well-prepared material designed to mold public opinion in 
their favor. Even though the syndicates do not sell out to these spe- 
cial interests, they find it convenient to use material already pre- 
pared and so foist upon the country press propaganda of this kind 
to a larger extent than is ordinarily realized. 

There is also noticeable a tendency during the past two decades 
for large corporations of a monopolistic sort, such as the Standard 
Oil Company and various railroads, to insert advertisements in 
country weeklies, not for the purpose of selling their goods in that 
community, but to gain good will by allaying criticisms of their 
methods of operation. It is claimed that these advertisements are 
given to those editors who are willing to maintain a friendly atti- 
tude toward these corporations at all times. If the facts were known, 
it is likely that the rural press is no more hampered in its editorial 
policy by advertising interests than are the large city dailies. 

Measured by Horace Greeley’s standard for a newspaper, that 
it should be a perfect mirror of community life, the typical small 
town paper comes far short of this ideal in its failure to write up 
attractively and consistently the local news. The few analyses that 
have been made of the content of the weekly newspaper clearly in- 
dicate the large place that syndicated and other magazine matter 
still holds in the rural press of today. Willey’s study of 35 Con- 
necticut weeklies revealed that about half of these papers printed 
a larger percentage of magazine material than they did of news and 
information of local interest. Taylor’s study of 243 Missouri week- 
lies showed a little higher proportion of space given to local news, 
58 per cent of the total news space being devoted to this purpose 
while 42 per cent was made up of national news, syndicated and 
other magazine material. A supplementary study made by Dr. 
Taylor of 73 North Carolina weeklies gave substantially the same 
results. In spite of the fact that these papers solicit support on the 
ground that they are a community paper, they not only give local 
news inadequate attention, but put themselves in the position of 
competing with the publications in the magazine class. 

If these studies are representative of the country as a whole, 
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the country weekly press is falling far short of its opportunity 
cultivate the field of news of greatest interest to its readers. Per- 
haps an even greater indictment is the crude and uninteresting way 
in which local affairs are presented. The neighborhood notes whi 
form such a considerable part of the local news of weekly papers 
are ordinarily insipid bits of personal news presented in a stereo- 
typed form and tolerated largely because people like to see their 
names in the paper. It is assumed that editors supply news of this 
nature in response to popular demand. As a matter of fact the edi- 
tors who write up in an attractive manner the significant news of 
the community are able to dispense in large measure with these tri- 
vial items, as has been demonstrated in a number of instances. Wil- 
ley’s detailed analysis of the nature of the local news presented in 
the Connecticut weekly papers convinced him that sufficient amount 
of attention was not given to socially significant news. Political, 
economic, agricultural, educational, and cultural affairs were given 
comparatively little space. In summing up his conclusions Willey 
said: 

To the sociologist, the Connecticut weekly papers, as a whole, represent 
unattained possibilities. Potentially local forces of the foremost rank, they do 
not in actuality assume the dominant position that might be theirs in the crea- 
tion of social solidarity. In answer to the questions, Do the Connecticut weekly 
papers reflect the community life? and Are the papers important factors in 
community socialization? highly qualified answers must be given. On the whole 
the papers do not reflect the activity of the communities in which they cir- 
culate, and an inadequate picture of that activity would be gained by reliance 
upon the weekly press; the papers are not as important in the socializing proc- 
ess as might be thought from a perusal of the large number of generalizations 
found, in sociological literature, on their influence.* 


While the content of the weekly press seems to justify these 
criticisms made of it, we must keep in mind the difficult task the 
country editor faces when he attempts to present in the form of at- 
tractive news the routine happenings of a small community. City 
journalism is based on the sensational, the unusual, the abnormal, 
and not merely the local city but the whole world is combed for ma- 
terial of this nature. The weekly newspaper that limits its field to 
the small community can not regale its readers with much sensa- 


* Willey, The Country Newspaper, pp. 120-21. 
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tional news. In contrast with the city daily the rural press must fill 
its pages with the everyday comings and goings of the people, list 
their births, deaths, and marriages, and describe their meetings and 
gatherings of every sort. To do this week after week in an interest- 
ing fashion is by no means easy, especially when the editor often 
singlehanded does his own collection and writing of his material. 
It is not hard to understand why the rank and file of the editors fol- 
low the line of least resistance by publishing the trivial notes sent 
in by their ill-trained correspondents and rely on boiler plate to fill 
their pages with a varied assortment of reading matter. 

One way out for those sections of the country sparsely settled 
and far removed from the large cities is the development of a paper 
prepared to serve the needs of a wider territory than the local com- 
munity. An example is the Norfolk Daily News, of Norfolk, Ne- 
braska, a paper with a circulation of 10,000, covering a territory 
more than 150 miles square in Nebraska and South Dakota. The 
first edition of this paper goes to press every morning at 11:30 for 
distribution by noon trains, while the second edition for home and 
nearby town consumption is issued at 3:30 in the afternoon. The 
paper has a leased wire for Associated Press dispatches, and carries 
state and national news, market reports, feature articles, and pop- 
ular cartoons similar to city dailies, and in addition prints a large 
amount of local news of the communities it serves. Omaha and 
other large cities are too far away to compete, and by progressive 
business methods the editor has made his paper the most popular 
in that section of the country. 

For towns located near large cities such a solution of the rural 
newspaper problem is of course impracticable. The small town and 
rural weekly cannot compete with the city daily, but must find suc- 
cess through catering to the desire of the people for local news. One 
phase of local news often overlooked is that which has to do with 
the activities of the farming element in the community. Taylor’s 
study of Missouri weeklies showed that while three-fourths of their 
circulation was in the open country, only one-sixth of their space 
was given to country interests. The Kossuth County Advance, of 
Algona, Iowa, which was a struggling weekly for many years, won 
recognition and success by specializing in farm news. It main- 
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tains a farm department with a full-time farm reporter in charge 
who collects so much material of interest to the rural subscribers 
that syndicated articles are no longer used to fill up the news space. 

If this specialization in farm news could be combined with the 
intimate and friendly comments on local happenings characteristic 
of the Chapel Hill Weekly, the rural press could maintain itself 
alongside the city daily with no fear of loss of support. In this as in 
other institutions of the small town and open country it is primarily 
a problem of leadership and trained personnel. 
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THE SOCIAL SURVEY OF TYNESIDE: AN ENGLISH 
REGIONAL SOCIAL SURVEY 


HENRY A. MESS 
Director, Bureau of Social Research for Tyneside 


ABSTRACT 


In the past English social surveys have been either of parts of great cities or 
of single towns. Today it is recognized that the life of an area must be studied in its 
setting. Hence we get regional surveys. The social survey of Tyneside is a study of 
an industrial district. The unique feature of this survey is the fact that it aims at 
giving not merely a static view of the area, but a moving picture of the forces which 
have shaped and are now shaping the life of the area over a period of about a cen- 
tury, with emphasis upon the latter part, and the fact that it concerns itself with a 
whole region including all of the towns and countrysides of an industrial unit. 


English social surveys have generally been of single towns, of 
York, or of Dundee, or of Bradford; occasionally they have been 
of parts of a great city, as in the classic case of Charles Booth’s 
East London, or of Howarth and Wilson’s West Ham, which is a 
study of a town of 300,000 persons continuous with East London. 
The weakness of such social surveys is that in many cases today the 
life of a town cannot be studied properly apart from that of the 
group of towns which surround it. This fact has been recognized by 
the town planners, and there is a series of town-planning surveys of 
regions, e.g., Professor Patrick Abercrombie’s surveys of Deeside 
and of the new East Kent coalfield. But these surveys, while they 
take into account social conditions, are not, strictly speaking, social 
surveys. It is claimed therefore as a special feature of interest for 
the social survey which is described in this article that it is a study 
of an industrial district, of a “conurbation,” to use Professor Pat- 
rick Geddes’ term. 

Rather more than two years ago a number of clergy, social 
workers, and business men of the Tyneside towns who were inter- 
ested in and distressed about social conditions in their area invited 
the writer of this article to come to Tyneside to report upon social 
conditions. It seemed clear that to treat the dozen or so industrial 
towns along the Tyne as if they were separate units would be a 
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wrong course to take, and a social survey of industrial Tyneside 
was planned. It is to occupy three years, of which one-half have 
now passed, and whilst it is not on the American scale (always a 
wonder and a source of envy to us British social workers), it is, as 
British social surveys go, adequately financed and staffed. A fairly 
comprehensive report is to be issued in the autumn of 1928, and in 
the meantime bulletins are issued from time to time as conclusions 
are reached on various matters, e.g., the prospects of shipyard em- 
ployment, the progress made in town planning, or the provision in 
different towns for infant welfare. 

Tyneside is an area of great interest to the sociologist. The long 
border feuds between English and Scotch set a mark upon the char- 
acter of Northumberland and the Northumbrians, making the 
county of Northumberland as intensely self-conscious as any part 
of England, tenacious of custom and suspicious of interference, 
and, it must be added, with deplorably low standards in some im- 
portant matters, especially housing. The Tyne is a real dividing 
river, and the county of Durham on the south side has never had 
such strong local traditions, and what traditions it had were largely 
modified or destroyed by the tremendous influx of workers in the 
middle of the last century. Durham was to England at that period 
what America has been to Europe, a melting-pot of races and of 
cultures. The sinking of new pits, the development of shipyards, 
the establishment of chemical works drew men from all parts of 
Great Britain and also from Scotland and Ireland. 

This vast industrial expansion drew men, especially young 
men; women followed tardily and in smaller numbers. The Tyne- 
side towns, and the pit villages behind them, were, during the whole 
of last century and right down to the outbreak of the war, areas 
where the sex ratio was abnormal, males being in considerable ex- 
cess. In such areas, it is well known, marriage tends to be early and 
families tend to be big. There were other circumstances making 
for this on Tyneside: relatively high earnings at an early age, the 
custom of a free house for married miners, the lack of industrial 
work for women. Overcrowding, which was and is exceptionally 
bad in this corner of England, is both cause and effect of early mar- 
riages. To this day men and women marry early in the pit villages 
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and in the shipyard towns, and the birth-rate is much in excess of 
that for the country as a whole. As recently as 1921 one bride in 
four in the county of Durham was under the age of twenty-one. 
The shipyard town of Jarrow had in that same year a birth-rate of 
34 per 1,000, as against an average birth-rate in urban England 
of 23. 

Tyneside has been able in the past to maintain a rapidly in- 
creasing population because of the rapid and continuous develop- 
ment of its industries. In 1921 the total population was over 800,- 
ooo. There were signs, however, as early as the eighties of the last 
century that the situation was changing. For several decades prior 
to 1881 so great had been the demand for labor that even the high 
local birth-rate could not produce a sufficient supply, and recruits 
were drawn in from a distance. After 1881 this was no longer the 
case, and there was on balance a considerable outward migration in 
each decade. It was also of bad omen, as the event has now proved, 
that the area was narrowing its range of industries (the chemical 
industry, for example, decayed) and concentrating more and more 
upon three or four great industries, coal mining, shipbuilding and 
ship repairing, heavy engineering, and the manufacture of ordnance. 
In the early years of this century Tyneside was building such levi- 
athans as the “Mauretania,” building also battleships and cruisers 
for the British, Japanese, and other navies; whilst at Armstrong 
Whitworth’s works nearly 20,000 men were engaged in the produc- 
tion of war material. A huge population was now in existence de- 
pendent for its livelihood to a considerable extent upon the foreign 
demand for coal, the foreign demand for ships, and the British and 
foreign demands for war material. 

Today the population remains, but the industries which have 
nourished it are badly damaged. The world’s demand for coal has 
slackened, and the competition of other sources of supply is keen- 
er; among the competitors are new and rich English coalfields far- 
ther south. The shipbuilding industry is in a similar plight, though 
here the prospects of recovery are rather better. The war industries 
are acutely depressed and, we must hope, permanently depressed; 
it is for the good of the world, but the conversion of swords into 
ploughshares is a painful process for Tyneside. It is generally 
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agreed that there is now a considerable surplus population which is 
not likely to be reabsorbed into existing local industries. Vigorous 
attempts are being made to promote new industries, but it is neces- 
sary also to encourage as much as possible migration and emigra- 
tion. The birth-rate is falling and is likely to fall still farther. A 
process of readjustment is therefore taking place; but it is slow, 
and all the indications are that Tyneside has some very difficult 
years ahead of it. 

Much of the unrest all over Europe has been due to the fact 
that the war roused aspirations and at the same time made it almost 
impossible for them to be realized. It is tragic that there were al- 
lowed to grow up on Tyneside in its days of prosperity such towns 
as now constitute its problem. There are beautiful things in the 
area: Newcastle has one or two streets of exceptional architectural 
merit; and there is probably no great industrial area in England 
better supplied with parks. But the towns along the Tyne are in 
the main drab, congested, and deficient in amenities. 

For instance, both the census of 1911 and the census of 1921 
showed that well over a third of the families on Tyneside lived in 
homes of either one or two rooms. In a large number of the houses 
there is no indoor water supply. Primitive methods of sanitation 
still persist, though there has been a great deal of conversion to 
water-carriage during the last two or three years. Scavenging and 
disposal of refuse leaves a good deal to be desired. In some of the 
towns, not all of them, public buildings are poor in quality; New- 
castle, for instance, has a town hall of which it is ashamed, but 
which it does not feel able to replace in the present financial strin- 
gency. Both public and private social services leave a good deal to 
be desired: there is, for instance, no Guild of Help or similar body 
except in Newcastle, though the need for such societies is obvious 
enough. In view of the appalling congestion of the houses there 
ought to be maternity homes in all the Tyneside towns, but in quite 
a number of them these do not exist. The area as a whole is back- 
ward in public library services. About some or all of these defects 
public opinion is stirring, and a certain amount of action is taking 
place; but local taxation has been rising fast, owing to unemploy- 
ment, and both public and private funds are hard to obtain. 
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It is naturally an important function of this social survey to 
call attention to the gaps in provision in the hope that they may be 
filled, if not now, at least when the worst stringency is past. In this 
matter it is a great advantage to be surveying an industrial region 
and not merely one of its component towns; for it is beyond doubt 
that many of the problems can be dealt with more easily, and some 
of them can only be dealt with at all, if the existing municipal boun- 
daries are overleaped and joint action is proposed. Local govern- 
ment areas have come into existence piecemeal, partly as the con- 
tinuance of ancient tradition and partly under the pressure of 
immediate exigencies; and quite often the boundaries do not corre- 
spond to modern actualities and to modern needs. In particular, 
swift transport has brought it about that not all men need live with- 
in a few miles of their work; and there has been on Tyneside, as 
elsewhere, a most unhealthy segregation of the classes. There are 
whole towns of thirty thousand persons or more where scarcely 
anyone lives who can afford to live elsewhere. The officials of the 
great works, and sometimes even the municipal officials, live in the 
better parts of Newcastle or perhaps twenty miles westward in the 
pleasant country up the river. The community which is left is de- 
prived of elements from which it might gain much in leadership and 
in cultural tradition. Those in the pleasant suburbs escape their 
share of duties to their poorer neighbors, and they escape too in 
many cases their fair share of local taxation. Some unification, or 
at least federation, of the area is also needed for some of the essen- 
tial or desirable social services. It is already recognized, in theory 
at least, that town planning must be for a region and not for a single 
town: road schemes and sewage schemes cannot be economical and 
effective except for big areas. But the same is true of public library 
services and of Guilds of Help. Three small towns acting separately 
may each of them be unable to pay the salaries and upkeep neces- 
sary to efficiency, whilst acting together they could easily work out 
a satisfactory scheme. 

It would be tedious to give in this descriptive article a catalogue 
of the inquiries which have been set on foot. It will suffice to say 
that there is the usual collection of information as to housing, 
health, educational facilities, religious organizations, and much else 
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affecting social welfare. Maps have been prepared in considerable 
number, photographs have been taken, and there is already the 
nucleus of an exhibition which will later on be displayed in the dif- 
ferent towns along the river. But a few more words may be allowed 
in conclusion as to scope and methods. 

Many of the social surveys which have been made in recent 
years have given us a picture of a town in a particular year. Mr. 
Rowntree’s study of York is, for instance, a description of the city 
of York in the year 1899. Professor Bowley has given us studies of 
four English towns in the year 1913 and again in the year 1924. 
These surveys may each be compared to a photograph, perhaps—to 
use a recently coined expression—to a statistical photograph. The 
corresponding metaphor for this survey of Tyneside would be that 
of a cinematograph film. It is not a specific study of the area in the 
years 1926 and 1927, though those are the years in which most of 
the information was collected. It is rather a study of the area as it 
has changed over a period of about a century, but with a great deal 
more detail for the latter part of that period. It is an attempt to 
show the forces which have shaped and are shaping its life. It is an 
attempt to show the strength and weakness of a large industrial 
community, to indicate where it is making progress and where it is 
losing ground, and to compare it with other parts of the country 
and with its own past. © 

In the main the picture is being obtained by piecing together 
information already existing in numbers of official and unofficial re- 
ports, but never previously assembled, arranged, and analyzed. 
The impressions thus obtained have been checked by information 
supplied by persons with direct contact and experience. But labo- 
rious personal investigation, e.g., house-to-house inquiries, have not 
been attempted. For one thing, an investigation of that kind in so 
large an area, even by methods of sampling, would have required a 
staff and an expenditure beyond our means. It was also felt that in- 
quiries of that kind have now been made sufficiently often in differ- 
ent towns, and that an inquiry of another nature might be more 
profitable. There have been in Great Britain few, if any, detailed 
social and economic studies of regions. It is hoped that this survey 
may have its own value because it deals, not with a single town, but 
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with a group of towns, distinct and in some ways very diverse, but 
having much in common and woven together inextricably in their 
destinies. 

It only remains to be added that all reports, interim and final, 
are being subjected before publication to the scrutiny of a number 
of persons with knowledge of the district and ranging widely in ex- 
perience and outlook. Their suggestions are not necessarily ac- 
cepted, nor is any attempt being made to secure an agreed report, 
but their collaboration insures that valuable sources of information 
are not overlooked and that consideration is given to any point of 
view which has a serious claim to attention. 


A PROGRAM FOR CRIMINOLOGICAL RESEARCH 


ARTHUR EVANS WOOD 
University of Michigan 


ABSTRACT 


The extent of popular interest in the problem of crime makes it desirable to 
orient methods of attack from the point of view of research. But there are many 
obstacles to research in this field, viz., the complexity of the material, the paucity of 
statistical data, the difficulties of controlled experimentation, the existence of dog- 
matic interpretations, and the corrupt and predatory interests that are adverse to 
research. Three main lines of inquiry are open to us: legal, statistical, and sociologi- 
cal. Legal research is now being prosecuted relative to the administration of the 
criminal law; but, at best, the law is somewhat external to problems of criminology. 
Its outlook is not conspicuously that of science, except where legal procedure has 
become socialized. In regard to criminal statistics we may say that the statistical 
method of accumulation and correlation, while informing us of general tendencies, 
does not give us causes in specific instances, nor does it reveal the selfhood of the 
criminal, which is the real criminologic preblem. This latter is reached only through 
a truly sociological method, which interprets behavior in terms of organic impulse 
and of social conditions, and of their mutually interacting relationships. The two 
indispensable devices for the sociologist in this matter are the individual case his- 
tory and the community case history. The technique of the former is well known; 
that of the latter needs further development and application. Fortunately, research 
projects are now under way, or contemplated, for the correlation of these two forms 
of the sociologic approach. 


In approaching the question of research in the field of criminol- 
ogy one is at first a little bewildered by the number and variety of 
efforts already under way in this field. With crime commissions at 
work studying this problem in about a dozen of our states, with the 
considerable number of local investigations that have been made or 
are in process, and with the conspicuous display of righteous enthu- 
siasm on the part of our National Crime Commission, it would seem 
as if one were to bring coals to Newcastle in any new proposal for 
research. Moreover, the amount of recent legislation on this ques- 
tion, proposed or adopted, indicates a sense of finality in the public 
mind that makes our desire for fresh inquiry somewhat belated, if 
it were not for the fact that we as students and social workers sus- 
pect that much of this legislation is lacking any basis of scientific 
knowledge. In my own state of Michigan the legislature which is 
just closing has, I fear, frittered away days of valuable time consid- 
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ering a whole grist of measures looking toward the modification of 
the substantive criminal law spurred on by popular clamor, and 
arriving, because of the inevitable disagreement of people who 
work in the dark, at no real accomplishment. A whipping-post bill 
passed both houses, but was vetoed by the Governor; and the capi- 
tal-punishment measure, proposed for the third time in recent ses- 
sions, finally was lost in the conflict between the two houses over its 
detailed provisions. In view, therefore, of the vigorous enthusiasms 
of our crime commissions on the one hand, and the cocksureness 
that is implied in current legislative tendencies, one is constrained 
to caution in making any new proposals lest one add more to the 
general confusion than to enlightenment. 

Because of this situation as to contemporary activities it has 
seemed to me desirable that we should give our attention in this 
brief paper to some of the fundamental considerations involved in 
any program for criminological research rather than to a too de- 
tailed account of what practical steps should be undertaken. As 
students in this field we cannot help but be amazed by the igno- 
rance which prevails among even leaders of public opinion con- 
cerning the real nature of this great social problem of crime. Ac- 
cording to many of them it would seem as if a few changes in 
criminal procedure, a considerable increase in penalties, with harsh- 
er treatment and more hangings, were all that is necessary for 
curbing the criminal tendencies of the population. Would that this 
were so! We suspect, on the contrary, that crime is deeply wrought 
into the structure of our civilization, and that if we embark in any 
thoroughgoing inquiry for understanding it, there is little in our so- 
cial relationships that will escape exploration. If this be so, it will 
not be amiss to take a brief accounting of the obstacles that will be 
met in such an undertaking. 

First, there is the complexity of the material. John Stuart Mill 
indicated this fundamental difficulty of the social sciences in his 
Logic long before they had attained their present standing in our 
academic studies. Having given a course in criminology for a num- 
ber of years, I am always burdened with the thought that any thor- 
oughgoing exposition of the subject must of necessity touch upon 
the functioning of all our institutions, as well as upon what is 
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known concerning human nature and its behavior. The best text- 
books in the field reveal a similar need for catholicity of interest. 
Allied with this necessity in the treatment of the subject there is the 
correlative need for keeping an open mind and for regarding our 
conclusions tentatively. Because of this extreme complexity of the 
subject matter of criminology it is easy to indulge in generalities. 
On the other hand, any valid conclusions require a fund of informa- 
tion, a power for creative synthesis, and a sympathetic imagina- 
tion that exceed the attainments of all but a few. Too many of us, 
I fear, are content with passing on the results of very specialized 
investigations of different phases of the subject, trusting that the 
student will make in his own mind some intelligible mosaic of the 
total pattern. 

The lack of opportunity for fully controlled experimentation 
constitutes another difficulty for research in criminology. We can- 
not, in any of the social sciences, have laboratories for carrying on 
artificially controlled experiments, as is possible in natural science. 
Our material is always in flux, “out there” in the community, where 
the identical situation is never repeated. Such limitations enhance 
the opportunity for subjective variation on the part of the observ- 
ers from which social investigations are rarely free. 

There are, however, one or two modifications of this statement 
of the matter which are familiar to social workers. For example, 
repeated attempts to secure a satisfactory adjustment of a delin- 
quent child in a foster home are, in a way, laboratory experiments 
with human behavior. Many of the planned adjustments of social 
case workers partake of the same nature. But in such experiments 
we have to confess, unfortunately, that the number of factors that 
we cannot control in these situations often outnumbers those that 
we can, with the result that our efforts are frustrated. However, if 
the case worker is endowed with a truly scientific patience she often 
succeeds; and aside from the human interest of her task, she can 
claim the satisfaction that comes from working in a scientific spirit. 
Another incident in modification of our general statement in re- 
gard to the lack of opportunity for laboratory experimentation in 
social science concerns the housing developments in some of the 
English cities. Where slum-clearance schemes have been under- 
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taken involving the removal of the inhabitants effort has been made 
in some of these experiments to rehouse the same population in the 
new dwellings that were subsequently built. Following this, not 
only have the mortality rates for this identical population been re- 
duced, but also the frequency of crime, vice, and alcoholism. Ex- 
traordinary, do we say? Not at all; it is simply a demonstration of 
what we have been learning for years of the relation of housing to 
the moral and social standards of people. Let us consider one more 
example of social experimentation on a large scale. Dr. Frederic 
M. Thrasher, who has made a unique study of gangs in Chicago, 
tells of the work of the Chicago Union League Club in placing an 
experienced boys’ leader, with all the equipment he needs, in one of 
the worst districts of that city. The result has been a marked re- 
duction of the delinquency in the region. Now, we have all been 
made familiar in recent years with the idea of the health demon- 
stration; but these experiments with delinquency under more or 
less controlled conditions are additional evidence that we are not 
utterly without recourse to laboratory facilities in the applied social 
sciences. The results of such demonstrations are as useful to social 
theory as laboratory experimentation is to the hypotheses of nat- 
ural science. 

Another of the obstacles to criminological research is the fa- 
miliar one of the lack of adequate statistics. The federal census has 
come to our aid with an improved type of monograph for 1923.’ 
Our state crime commissions are working in the field of statistics, 
as well as upon many other problems. A committee of the American 
Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology has prepared an elab- 
orate schedule for use by prisons and reformatories; and the city 
crime surveys in Cleveland, Baltimore, Detroit, and a few other 
places have oriented the local facts as to crime and stimulated reg- 
ular and complete accounting methods. This drive toward a more 
adequate and uniform statistical knowledge of crime as known to 
police, courts, and penal institutions must continue unabated, look- 
ing toward the establishment of something like a Registration Area 
in this field the data from which can be used by the federal census 
similar to the way in which our public health data is compiled and 
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collected. Until this is done these unrelated local studies will not 
give us much comparable data. We shall consider farther on in this 
paper the value and limitations of the statistical method in the 
study of criminology, but we must first recognize the obvious need 
for more abundant and acceptable data. 

A further hindrance to criminal research arises from the indif- 
ference, if not hostility, toward it on the part of the public. People 
have their dogmas as to what makes criminals, and are not tolerant 
of the tentative mood which must characterize scientific inquiry. 
Listen to the chief magistrate of the courts in one of our cities: 

In this country no young fellow who wants to work need go idle, and the 
wages are the highest in the world in all classes of employment so there is no 
economic distress which would force recruits into this murderous army. It may, 
therefore, be safely concluded that my assertion that they will not work is abso- 
lutely grounded in fact. They are lazy loafers, and will continue to be so once 


they are started on a criminal career... . . I am sorry to say that I do not 
think that the large majority of them are reformable under any conditions. 


I should add, in fairness, that the further ramblings of this dis- 
tinguished jurist in the article from which I quote were not wholly 
in line with the preceding, and that he is not just “hard-boiled.” 
But the foregoing statement is selected because it does breathe the 
spirit of finality which is so paralyzing to any more complete under- 
standing of the problem, and which is likely to discourage research. 
Where ignorance has strong emotional correlates, as it has in our 
reactions to crime, the outcome is likely to be a dogmatism which is 
more or less opposed to any searching inquiry as to its validity. 

When powerfully intrenched interests are hostile to crimino- 
logic investigation our difficulties in research are further enhanced. 
Try to unearth the ramifications of vice in our cities, to reveal the 
genesis and development of the gangster, or the maladministration 
of the criminal law, or of our penal institutions, and one must needs 
be fortified by an aroused and overwhelming public sentiment in 
order to get away with the facts. Death and financial ruin have 
been known to be the penalties for those who undertake investiga- 
tion, unless, as we say, they are carried along on the crest of strong 
public indignation. Such indignant curiosity, however, is sporadic; 
it suffers relapse into apathy, and cannot be identified with the 
mood of calm scientific inquiry so necessary for real research. 
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The general movement of research in the criminological field, 
both with reference to subject matter and methods, includes three 
sorts of study, namely, legal, statistical, and sociological. The sub- 
ject matter of these approaches to the study of crime will be found 
to be somewhat overlapping; nevertheless they are sufficiently dis- 
tinct to warrant separate treatment. Moreover, around them nu- 
merous research projects are now independently organized. 

Legal research, of course, is primarily a responsibility of the 
legal profession. Though it took fifteen years of agitation on the 
part of the American Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology 
to get the American Bar Association to appoint a committee on the 
reform of criminal procedure, such a committee is now at work and 
there are many evidences that the leaders in the legal profession, or 
some of them, are thoroughly aroused to the necessity for study 
and reform. This procedure touches the criminal from the time of 
the complaint or arrest to the disposition of his case through the 
courts. It is this legal process with which our state crime commis- 
sions are chiefly concerned, as can be seen from the following list 
of main headings in Professor Moley’s statement of subjects to be 
studied by our state crime commissions: city police administra- 
tion; rural police protection; prosecution; judicial administration; 
bail bonds; the jury system; official record systems; criminal ap- 
peals; penal institutions; pardons, paroles, commutations, indeter- 
minate sentences, and probation; the substantive criminal law; the 
laws of criminal procedure; the juvenile court; medical relations; 
the office of coroner; the bar; the collection and compilation of 
criminal statistics. Nearly all of these have to do with public ad- 
ministration or with legal process the improvement of which de- 
pends upon the development of a science of public administration 
and of a criminal law adapted to modern urban conditions. It is 
well that our crime surveys and commissions emphasize the notori- 
ous defects of the administration of the criminal law, though at 
least one authority, Professor John Waite, of the University of 
Michigan Law School, who is a member of the American Law Insti- 
tute, is inclined to doubt the value of many changes in the law itself, 
regarding the chief defects in procedure as being due to the per- 
sonnel engaged in its administration. Whatever be the source of 
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these defects, we may here observe that the various surveys are re- 
vealing with remarkable uniformity the abomination of criminal 
process which make it, in the words of Chief Justice Taft, “a dis- 
grace to our civilization.” 

In so far as these studies concern themselves merely with the 
functioning of the law, one feels that they remain on the periphery 
of the subject of crime and its causes. However, at least one of the 
contemporary surveys of criminal justice went deeper, and was im- 
bued with a really sociological insight. I refer, of course, to the 
Cleveland Crime Survey, with which you all have some familiarity. 
In his brilliant introduction to this study Dean Roscoe Pound indi- 
cated the four fundamental aspects of the crime problem so far as 
it is affected by the law. They are: (1) the machinery of justice, 
(2) the personnel engaged in its administration, (3) the changed 
social conditions through which it functions, (4) the limitations of 
the law in the control of crime. In other words, Dean Pound con- 
ceives the law in its milieu, in relation to other institutions, and to 
the movement of society as a whole. Without such an organic un- 
derstanding of the problem it is difficult to see how studies of crimi- 
nal process can penetrate very far below the surface of things. 

Another type of legal research that is being carried on may be 
called historical. Professor E. T. Sunderland, also of the faculty of 
the Law School of the University of Michigan, is at present en- 
gaged upon extensive studies of legal reform in England during the 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. One paper on this sub- 
ject deals with the abominations of the English criminal law during 
this period, and shows how reform was forced upon the bar and 
bench, not by the legal profession itself, but in spite of it, through 
the fearless, unrelenting, and continuous attacks of the Edinbor- 
ough Review. This is a remarkable instance of an aroused public 
conscience venting itself through journalism; indeed, it is so im- 
pressive that one wonders how long it will take our expensive 
schools of journalism to assimilate the lesson, supposing even that 

they were aware of it! Moreover, the story is not without its inter- 

est for the social workers, for they have materially helped in our 

own day to goad on the law to the necessity for self-examination. 
There are doubtless other aspects of legal research in this field, 
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and we may expect them to be studied with all the eminent thor- 
oughness of our best legal minds. To many of them has come a real 
awakening to the existing state of affairs, and nothing but good can 
come from their inquiries. In conclusion of this phase of the ques- 
tion, however, one is constrained to observe that the legal approach 
to the problem of crime has its very definite limitations. It is not 
proposed, for example, to question fundamentally the legal theory 
which, in the words of Ferri, regards crime “as an abstract entity 
dependent upon law.” Nor is there any tendency, so far as I can 
observe, to doubt the legal theory of the criminal as a morally iso- 
lated agent endowed with full freedom and responsibility and pos- 
sessed of a free will which is not seen in organic relation to the rest 
of his personality. Under such legal restrictions prosecution often 
partakes of a moral crusade in which an absolutely righteous state 
is pitted against an absolutely iniquitous offender, in spite of the 
legal presumption of innocence. If this presumption were fully op- 
erative our criminal trials would be more of a scientific inquiry 
than they now are. These considerations touch more deeply the 
whole philosophy of the criminal law than any researches that are 
now being undertaken; and they are not likely to be undertaken 
until that distant time when the public mind shall be more domi- 
nated by concepts of social science, and the criminal regarded as 
but one phase of that very society which seeks to suppress him. 
In the foregoing there is the suggestion that legal research into 
the crime problem needs to be supplemented by a more truly socio- 
logical inquiry; but before considering what the latter would be we 
may give passing reference to the statistical approach. Statistics 
are a necessary tool in any complete social inquiry, and they have 
been freely used in criminological research. There exist, for exam- 
ple, many elaborate and often contradictory conclusions from sta- 
tistics regarding the causes of crime. To be sure, the failure to 
agree may be due, not to statistical method, but rather to the in- 
completeness of the data. Thus, we change our conclusions as to 
the percentage of crime that is due to feeblemindedness when we 
extend our investigations from girls’ reformatories to state prisons 
for men; and our view on this matter is further modified when we 
learn more about the extent of mental deficiency in the general pop- 
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ulation. Moreover, Dr. William Healy comes to say in his latest 
work that mental defect and disease are relatively unimportant fac- 
tors in the production of delinquency, unless they occur in a moral- 
ly unfavorable environment. So we may expect statistical generali- 
zations of many sorts to vary with our advancing knowledge, with 
the selection of the material, and with the particular social complex 
from which it is derived. Thus, unemployment is correlated with 
crime; but so is prosperity. The movies are conducive of delin- 
quencies, but the great majority of children who see bad pictures 
are not delinquent. Criminals are largely from poverty groups, 
though the poor are generally law-abiding. Some sick people com- 
mit crimes, but most of this class do not; and so on indefinitely. 
How, then, can statistics be relied upon to give us any more than 
general tendencies under more or less hypothecated circumstances? 
Useful as they are, they cannot tell us why Morelli is a bandit 
while his neighbor, Carderelli, is not; and it is precisely this ina- 
bility of statistics to extricate the individual from the mass which, 
as I see it, is the chief limitation of the statistical method. It does 
not, any more than legal inquiries, reveal the selfhood of the crimi- 
nal, and any research which leaves us in the dark as to this supreme 
issue fails at the point where we most desire information. 

This brings us, finally, to consider the sociological approach 
which leads directly to the heart of problems in criminal research. 
To substantiate this statement let us state briefly some of the un- 
derlying concepts of modern sociology. First of all, it studies man 
as socius, that is, as a member of a group. It makes no sharp divi- 
sion between heredity and environment, conceiving them both as 
joined inextricably in a mutually dependent and interacting rela- 
tionship. The term expressing this synthesis is “development,”’ 
which implies both the biologically given and the conditioning en- 
vironment, the latter involving material culture, but also the ideals, 
customs, habits, and mores of the group. For the understanding 
of the individual, therefore, the central clue is his social heritage, 
which becomes, as it were, focused in his mind and personality. The 
individual and social mind are thus parts of an organic whole, 
which are viewed in isolation only at the cost of rendering them 
both meaningless. In the developing consciousness of the individu- 
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al awareness of self is contemporary with an awareness of the 
group, and personal development, or the “dialectic of personal 
growth,” as it has been called, involves throughout experience a 
give and take between these two poles of the life-process. Hence it 
is that individual standards and values are likely to be those of the 
group, though room is left for progress through individual varia- 
tion and selection. The individual envisages himself as he is re- 
flected in the mind of others, though through the creative imagina- 
tion ideal censors and patterns may be set up, depending upon his 
temperament and education. The organic urges of the individual 
include, to use the analysis made familiar by Thomas, the desires 
for security, new experience, recognition, and response; but these 
are conditioned by, and find their fulfilment through, the social en- 
vironment. To the soldier, for example, security may mean a firm 
place in the mind of posterity, rather than safety of life and prop- 
erty; in the religious age the desire for new experience may lead to 
mysticism, rather than adventure in the ordinary sense; to the 
criminal recognition involves the doing of the criminal act; and so 
on. In other words, the normal functioning of the desires depends 
upon the degree and kind of social organization. In a time of rapid 
social change, when traditions, patterns, and ideals disintegrate in 
confusion, controls are loosened and community or social disor- 
ganization finds its counterpart in a lessened stability and integrity 
in the lives of men. The disruption of neighborhood and family 
life, crime, and delinquency are, then, to be viewed as major symp- 
toms of this process of socio-personal disorganization, and the un- 
derlying principles that we have here but briefly and inadequately 
stated appear as the necessary setting for any really illuminating 
study of the problem of crime. For years they have been expound- 
ed by Professor Cooley in the elementary course in sociology at the 
University of Michigan, though their subtle and primary character, 
one fears, eludes many of the less thoughtful students. 

A final word remains to be said concerning the application of 
the foregoing principles in a program for criminal research. As | 
see the matter, useful studies may be made in two general direc- 
tions: through case records, and through the intensive study of a 
number of urban neighborhoods where delinquency and crime are 
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prevalent. The case record is, of course, no new device, though 
the number of those which are really illuminating from a sociologi- 
cal point of view is limited. The best types in the field of delinquen- 
cy, in my judgment, are those of Drs. Healy and Bronner, and 
published by the Judge Baker Foundation. We now need to extend 
records of this type of the study of adult criminals in our prisons 
and reformatories. Either in connection with some of these insti- 
tutions or through a national agency of some kind we need to prose- 
cute the social case study of the professional criminal as thorough- 
ly as the Eugenics Record Office of Cold Springs Harbor is study- 
ing heredity in certain selected families. I appreciate that this is a 
difficult and expensive task, yet the object of such study, namely, 
more knowledge of the genesis and development of our professional 
criminals, is worth all the time and money that we can spend on it. 
There should, of course, be research bureaus in all of our penal in- 
stitutions which could be accumulating data of this kind. In due 
course we should have vastly more information than we now have 
of the forces that produce our Gerald Chapmans, our Morellis, Bob 
Harpers, and others of many thousands of predatory, vicious men 
who present the more baffling aspect of our crime problem. How 
did they get that way? If they are free from any specific form of 
mental defect or disease, and most of them are, to apply to them 
the adjectives “depraved,” “degenerate,” or “vicious” leaves us as 
much in the dark as does the attribution of demoniac possession. 
The proposed case records should aim to get on the inside of the 
mind of the criminal, seeing each mental trait in relation not only 
to organic dispositions but also to the conditioning social environ- 
ment. The undertaking of such studies would have to be, of course, 
by persons of the best training and capacity, and possessed of a 
sympathetic imagination indispensable for any really human un- 
derstanding. 

The intensive study of bad city neighborhoods, which is the 
other type of investigation that I propose, has already been done 
admirably in Chicago by Dr. Frederic M. Thrasher, and published 
in his book on The Gang. Here much of the same material that 
would appear in the proposed case records is attacked from the an- 
gle of the community. The processes of personal demoralization 
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are given the background of the disorganized city slum. I am not 
prepared to offer any improvement upon Dr. Thrasher’s methods, 
but suggest that they be extended to a selected group of neighbor- 
hoods in other cities. This means a careful selection of the areas, 
the development of uniform technique, and the closest sort of co- 
operation and correlation between the various studies, which should 
be extended over a period of years. Interesting checks could be 
made between these community studies and the case histories of 
some of the professional criminals; for example, it is said that Ger- 
ald Chapman was once a member of one of the well-organized boys’ 
gangs in Chicago. Indeed, if we knew more about the trails that 
lead back from the gallows many persons might be less certain of 
capital punishment as a deterrent. 

Thrasher describes with a sure hand the areas of gangland, re- 
cruiting and leadership in the gang, the gang’s control of its mem- 
bers, its relation to home and general neighborhood conditions, its 
racial constitution, its mores, its predatory activities, and its as- 
tounding ramifications throughout the political system of Chicago 
and Illinois. There cannot be the slightest doubt but that he has 
laid bare the social history as well as the breeding places of crime 
in Chicago, showing, as was suggested at the outset of this paper, 
how crime is woven into the very fabric of our urban civilization. 
Over 1,300 gangs are described, the author having spent seven 
years in the study. In the proposed extension of this sort of study 
to other urban areas the material would of necessity be much the 
same, though new angles of approach could be introduced and 
there would be the possibility of making comparisons between the 
areas studied. Moreover, there is need to extend this type of com- 
munity study to smaller towns and to rural districts. Some years 
ago the federal children’s bureau made a distinctively sociological 
study of juvenile delinquency in rural New York. We need more 
studies of this sort from carefully selected areas. We must confess 
that the public health people have stolen the march upon other so- 
cial students in their analysis of the health problems under varied 
conditions of population distribution and concentration, by means 
of appraisal forms and of demonstrations. Smaller communities 
take their patterns from the larger cities. We should like to know 
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to what extent they pay for their servility by fostering criminogenic 
conditions. Here and there we have clues, such as the fact that 
many of the unmarried mothers that come to our large state hospi- 
tal at Ann Arbor for the birth of their children are from the smaller 
communities of the state. Another index is the number of lads from 
small towns that are found in our boys’ industrial schools. We 
know little of their community background. 

Another highly relevant fact that will bear investigation is the 
study of population mobility with reference to delinquency and 
crime. I surmise that highly interesting correlation might be estab- 
lished between the degree of this flux to and from and within com- 
munities and the extent of crime. 

A further discussion of the technique and subject matter of 
each community study is beyond the scope of this paper, as I have 
conceived it. Meanwhile, mention should be made of the willing- 
ness of the Social Science Research Council to consider the support 
of a certain number of well-selected and planned community stud- 
ies of this character. As a preliminary step in this direction this re- 
search organization is at present engaged in compiling a bibliogra- 
phy of all published and unpublished data in the field, including a 
listing of studies that are under way or projected. Such a complete 
bibliography should be of great assistance in indicating subjects 
that have been covered, as well as those that have not. To students, 
libraries, and research organizations it should be in the nature of a 
nation-wide orientation of extant material. 

With the accumulation of definite sociologic material in this 
field we should have in time abundant data on the genesis of the 
criminal mind. It is a process which, I fear, will suffer but little 
check from the improvements in the criminal law to which the lead- 
ers of the bar are assiduously giving their attention. On the con- 
trary, any real and lasting deterrent to crime will be found to be 
closely dependent upon the creation of new values and objectives 
in community life, and upon their adopting a genuine program of 
constructive social reform. 
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TOPICAL SUMMARIES OF CURRENT 
LITERATURE 


EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


HARVEY ZORBAUGH 
School of Education, New York University 


The application of the sociological point of view and technique to 
the problems of the school is so recent that it must be unfamiliar to 
many, and it may prove worth while briefly to discuss its origin. Educa- 
tional sociology arose out of the conviction in the minds of many school- 
men that the objectives of education cannot be deduced from philo- 
sophical principles but must be determined with reference to the social 
life of which the school is a part. As early as 1893 Dr. T. W. Harris, 
the superintendent of the St. Louis schools and later U.S. Commissioner 
of Education, asserted, in an address before the National Educational 
Association, (47) that “no philosophy of Education is sound .... 
unless based upon sociology.” Dewey (35) and Small (91) were voicing 
similar viewpoints. Samuel T. Dutton, superintendent of schools in 
Brookline, Massachusetts, wrote (40): “another, and perhaps the latest 
phase of educational movement, is the conviction that the school is a 
social institution; that its aims are social, and that its management, dis- 
cipline and methods of instruction should be dominated by this idea.” 

As early as 1898 Ross offered a course in sociology for teachers at 
Leland Stanford Junior University stressing the necessity of a social 
orientation of the school. In 1907 Henry Suzzallo offered the first course 
under the name of educational sociology. Clow (20) has traced the rise 
of interest in educational sociology that followed, until in 1927, Lee, in 
a survey of the teaching of educational sociology (59), discovered that 
more than half the normal schools and teachers’ colleges of the country, 
and more than a third of the college and university departments of edu- 
cation, were giving a course under this name and that two-thirds of these 
institutions required educational sociology of all prospective teachers. 
The interest in educational sociology has crystallized in the National 
Society for the Study of Educational Sociology, which meets semi- 
yearly, with the American Sociological Society and with the National 
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Educational Association. In September, 1927, there appeared the first 
issue of the Journal of Educational Sociology. 


SOCIALIZATION OF THE CURRICULUM 


While Lee’s survey (59) reveals little agreement as to the meaning 
of educational sociology, a survey of the literature reveals a number of 
well-marked trends. The earliest influence of sociological thinking upon 
education manifested itself in a movement for the socialization of the 
curriculum. There has been a marked reaction against the traditional 
academic curriculum. Snedden (95, 96) pleads for a social education 
that will take its objectives from contemporary social life. Bobbitt (9) 
analyzes some two thousand objectives out of social life and discusses 
how a curriculum may be built upon them. Bobbitt (8) also describes 
an experiment in the construction of a socialized curriculum in Los 
Angeles. Cox (29) describes the socialization of the secondary-school 
curriculum. Dewey (33) discusses the requirements of democracy upon 
education. Jenks (50) pleads for education for citizenship. Peters (80) 
has given detailed attention to the specific changes in curriculum indi- 
cated by the necessity of preparing the child for citizenship. 

Inglis (49) and Pink (81) point to the fact that nine-tenths of the 
school population never finish high school. The academic curriculum 
turns them out to shift for themselves without vocational preparation. 
Charters (16) proposes the reconstruction for the curriculum on a frank- 
ly pre-vocational basis somewhat resembling job analysis. Bonser (13), 
Doop (39), Ettinger (43), Inglis (49), Snedden (97), Leavitt (578), 
Bloomfield (7), and the reports of the National Society for the Promo- 
tion of Industrial Education (87) discuss the various aspects of pre-vo- 
cational education. 

Kilpatrick, in a plea for a pragmatic philosophy of education 
adapted to a changing civilization (53) calls attention to the cultural 
lag—“the present intellectual problem of man is to bring his thought 
world abreast of his scientific discoveries.” Payne (73, 76) points to the 
lag of social habits. He emphasizes particularly the lag of health and 
safety practice. Payne and Schroeder (77a) discuss changes in the cur- 
riculum necessary to take up this lag. Payne translates this curricu- 
lum into an actual experiment in health education, preparing a series of 
texts (77) to be used in health instruction in the public schools. 

Zorbaugh (105) calls attention to the fact that communities differ 
greatly and that the curriculum of the individual school must be adapted 
to the culture of the community in which it is situated. Thrasher (100) 
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discusses community backgrounds and the curriculum with special ref- 
erence to immigrant heritages. Betts (5) considers the adaptation of the 
curriculum to rural communities. 

Coe (21) feels that the curriculum should be adapted to the trans- 
mission of the mores as well as the technique of our civilization. Char- 
ters (16a) discusses a curriculum for character education. 

All schoolmen who have recently written on the construction of the 
curriculum—Bagley (3), Bobbitt (11), Charters (17), Counts (24), 
Courtis (26), Horn (48), Judd (51), Kilpatrick (54), and Rugg (89)— 
show the influence of the sociological point of view. 


THE SCHOOL A SOCIAL GROUP 


Payne (73) and Robbins (88) call attention to the institutional na- 
ture of the school, its rdéle in social control, and its mechanisms for con- 
trol. Zorbaugh (105) points out that learning takes place in a social 
situation—that the school is a social group and that the interplay of at- 
titudes in this group situation conditions the learning process. Smith 
(93) discusses the social implications of classroom organization and 
discipline. Dewey (37) thinks of the school as an “embryonic commu- 
nity.” Cox (28) discusses extra-curricular activities in terms of social 
control through experimental manipulation of social groups. Wilds 
(103) and McKeon (63) discuss extra-curricular activities as aspects of 
the school community. Pratt (84) describes an interesting experimental 
learning situation for the pre-school and primary grades which looks 
toward the social nature of the learning process. In spite of these inter- 
esting indications of a dawning viewpoint, however, such an orthodox 
schoolman’s discussion of classroom organization as that of Waples 
(101) shows how little educators have taken account of Dewey’s obser- 
vation that thinking is a social act and how little thought has been giv- 
en to the analysis of the school as a social situation. 


THE CHILD AS A PERSONALITY 

Dewey (36), as early as 1902, began to plead for an education that 
would put “personality” above subject matter—‘not knowledge nor 
information, but self-realization, is the goal.” This viewpoint, translated 


into school procedure, has usually meant a school situation aimed at let- 


ting the child make the most of his individual abilities and letting him 
follow his interests where they might lead. Pratt (83, 84, 85), in an 
interesting description of the City and Country School, at New York, 
describes in detail what is involved in such a situation. John and Evelyn 
Dewey (38) describe many such experiments. 
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The testing movement, however, has resulted in a tendency on the 
part of large numbers of schoolmen to think of the child too largely in 
terms of intelligence. Teaching method and classroom organization come 
to be thought of almost exclusively in terms of the learning process. Payne 
(73, 74) and others have recently protested against this emphasis. Zor- 


ing his attitudes. 

The problem of the unadjusted school child is gradually bringing 
schoolmen to a realization of the significance of personality. Sayles (90) 
describes a quite typical group of personality maladjustments in the 
school. Reavis (85) has attempted to formulate the technique of pupil 


baugh (105) sees the child as a personality as well as an intelligence; as 7 

having attitudes as well as abilities. While the work of Watson, Baldwin, * J 

Anderson, and Paget, among other child psychologists, have strikingly : 

revealed the mechanisms involved in the formation of attitudes, the so- is & 

ciologists first emphasized the réle of the child’s social groups in pattern- y 


adjustment by the case method. The visiting-teacher movement (65a) ae a 
and the parent-teacher association (87a) indicate a growing realization : 
of the ways in which the family situation conditions the child’s be- a eg 
havior in the school. Thrasher (100) and Zorbaugh (105) emphasize M 
the influence of community patterns and conflicts on the child’s person- i 
ality and school behavior. Payne (76) points to the réle of the gang in "bs a 


conditioning the child’s school participation. 


THE SCHOOL SURVEY AND SOCIAL MEASUREMENT 


The development of the social survey had as a corollary the devel- 
opment of the school survey. The school survey—Smith and Judd (94), 
Cubberly (30), Lewis (60), Mahoney (61)—grew up in the attempt to 
appraise the efficiency and needs of school systems as a basis for ad- 
ministrative action. It was chiefly an accounting of the school system 
in operation, but it naturally looked more or less toward the community 
in which the school was situated. In so far as it did look to the com- 


munity—Peters (79)—it thought chiefly in terms of literacy, mortality, 

and other “social problems.” : 
Meanwhile the educational psychologist, in the achievement test, ‘ 

had developed an elaborate technique for measuring the result of class- a ‘ 4 

room instruction. The achievement test, as Payne (72, 73) points out, Ae 


actually measures nothing but the child’s ability verbally to reproduce 
subject matter. As to what changes classroom instruction brings about 
in behavior in home, play-group, and community the achievement test 
tells nothing. But these social behavior changes are the aim of educa- 
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tion. Obviously, without some technique for measuring them there can 
be no real estimate of the effectiveness of education in attaining its ob- 
jectives. 

Payne (71a) set out to develop such a technique, using health habits 
for the experiment. His technique was a modification of the survey. It 
consisted in selecting an experimental and a control group; in contriving 
a scale of health behavior and rating, with the air of trained social 
workers who observed the children in their homes, the children’s health 
habits; in teaching a model health curriculum to the experimental 
group; and in then rerating both control and experimental groups 
against the scale. To this attempt to measure the degree to which in- 
struction carries out into social behavior Payne gives the name of “so- 
cial measurement.” While the technique lacks, at present, the objectiv- 
ity and precision of the achievement test, it promises much when further 
refined. 

DEFINING A POINT OF VIEW 


The tendencies which we have discussed—with the exception of so- 
cial measurement—have not been exclusively within educational soci- 
ology. They have had various sources, including the philosophy of edu- 
cation and the experiences of schoolmen at large. We have already 
noted, however—Lee (59)—the development of educational sociology as 
such. This development has not yet taken educational sociology much 
beyond the attempt to define a point of view. 

Most of the books that have been written under the title of “Edu- 
cational Sociology”—Snedden (95), Smith (92), Peters (79), Robbins 
(88), Clow (19)—conceive of educational sociology as a social philoso- 
phy of education and concern themselves with a social evaluation of the 
public schools and the social determination of educational objectives. 
Payne (73), dissenting from this point of view, looks upon educational 
sociology as the application of the sociological technique to the experi- 
mental manipulation of curriclulum, classroom organization, and meth- 
od. Payne (73) feels that educational sociology, through scientific re- 
search, must afford data that will correct the tendency to determine 
educational procedure with reference to the learning process alone. He 
makes clear the distinction in point of view. and method between educa- 
tional psychology and educational sociology (74). Zorbaugh (105), 
conceiving educational sociology as “the application of the sociological 
technique to the problems of social behavior which cluster about the 
school,” feels that it can justify itself only by productive research. 

There seems to be a shift taking place within educational sociology 
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from an interest in a social philosophy of education to an interest in 
sociological research with reference to the school as a social situation; 
the relationship of the child’s school behavior to his behavior in com- 
munity, family, and play-group; the adjustment of the child’s person- 
ality through experimental schools, school clinics, and the visiting teach- 
er; the measurement of the social outcomes of education; and the 
experimental construction of curricula and classroom situations. 
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TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


The American Sociological Society will hold its Twenty-second An- 
nual Meeting in Washington, D.C., December 27-30, with headquarters 
at the Hotel Raleigh. Meeting in Washington during the same time are 
the American Economic Association, the American Historical Associa- 
tion, the American Political Science Association, the American Statistical 
Association, the American Association for Labor Legislation, the Ameri- 
can Farm Economic Association, and the National Community Center 
Association. Programs of these organizations may be secured by writing 
their secretaries: 

Frederick S. Deibler, American Economic Association, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois. 

John S. Bassett, American Historical Association, 58 Pomeroy Ter- 
race, Northampton, Massachusetts. 

J. R. Hayden, American Political Science Association, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Willford I. King, American Statistical Association, Commerce Build- of 
ing, 236 Wooster Street, New York, New York. 

John B. Andrews, American Association of Labor Legislation, 131 
East Twenty-third Street, New York, New York. ra 

Leroy E. Bowman, National Community Center Association, Fayer- , Wa 
weather Hall, Columbia University, New York, New York. 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


All meetings except the business sessions are open to the public, and, unless ; M 
otherwise indicated, are held at the Hotel Raleigh. Tickets for luncheons and 4 
dinners should be secured at time of registration. , 


CENTRAL TOPIC, “RELATION OF THE INDIVIDUAL 
TO THE GROUP” 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 27 
9:00 A.M. Registration. 
10:00-12:00 A.M. Division on Social Research. Hornell Hart, Bryn Mawr . 


College, presiding. Ten-minute reports on research projects. The Ball- 
room. 


“Application of the Statistical Method to the Study of Wealth and Welfare ant 
of Farm Families,” J. A. Dickey, University of Arkansas. 
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“Application of the Case-History Method to the Study of the Wealth and 
Welfare of Farm Families,” Ruth Haeffner, lowa Child Welfare Researc) 
Station. 

“Principles of Expenditure of Farm Incomes,” C. C. Zimmerman, Univer. 
sity of Minnesota.” 

“Special Interest Groups in Rural Society,” J. H. Kolb, University of 
Wisconsin. 

“A Co-operative Study of the Northwest Central Region of the United 
States,” F. Stuart Chapin, University of Minnesota. 

“Taboos of the Saxons of Transylvania,” Rudolph M. Binder, New York 
University. 

“Personality Study of the Social Modification of the Possession Habits at 
the Pre-school Level,” Ruth R. Pearson, Chicago. 

“The Réle of Religion in the Disassociated Family,” Niles Carpenter, Uni- 
versity of Buffalo. 

“Trend of Expenditures at Family Welfare Agencies,” Neva R. Deardorff, 
Welfare Council, New York City. 


12:30-3:00 P.M. Luncheon Meetings. 


Round table on “The Technique of Statistical Analysis of Sociological 
Problems,” Ralph G. Hurlin, Russell Sage Foundation, presiding. 
Committee on Sections. 

Section on the Family. Ernest R. Groves, University of North Carolina, 
presiding. 

“The Influence of the Nursery School on Family Life in the City,” Edna 
N. White, Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit. 

‘The Influence of the Nursery School on Family Life in the Village,”’ Mary 
Schofield, Peterboro Nursery School. 

Section on the Community, in Joint session with the National Community 
Center Association. Arthur Evans Wood, University of Michigan, Presi- 
dent, National Community Center Association, presiding. 

“The Slum, a Project for Study,” Nels Anderson, Columbia University. 
“Principles of Community Organization,” W. W. Whitehouse, Albion 
College. 

“The Relation of the Local Community to the Principal Factors of Public 
Opinion,” W. S. Bittner, Indiana University. 

Discussion: Malcolm Willey, University of Minnesota; J. H. Montgomery, 
Cooperative Education Association Richmond, Virginia; Elwood Street, 
The Community Council, St. Louis; C. C. North, Ohio State University. 


3:00-5:00 P.M. Division on Social Biology. E. B. Reuter, University of Iowa, 
presiding. 
“The Physical Foundation of Behavior,” C. M. Child, University of 
Chicago. 
“Organic Plasticity versus Organic Responsiveness in the Socialization of 
the Individual,” Frank H. Hankins, Smith College. 
“The American-born Oriental and the Family Group,” William C. Smith, 
Research Institute, Honolulu. 
“The Personality of Mixed Bloods,” E. B. Reuter. 
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8:00-10:00 P.M. Division on Social Psychology. Edward A. Ross, University of 


Wisconsin, presiding. The Ballroom. 
“The Relation of the Farmer to Rural and Urban Groups,” Dwight 
Sanderson, Cornell University. 

“Collective Domination and Group Fear,” L. L. Bernard, Tulane Univer- 
sity. 

“Physiological Tensions and Social Structure,” L. K. Frank, Laura Spel- 
man Rockefeller Memorial. 

“ ‘Group’ and ‘Institution’ as Concepts in a Natural Science of Social 
Phenomena,” Floyd H. Allport, Syracuse University. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 28 


9:00 A.M. Business Meeting of the Society. The Ballroom. 


Reports of representatives to the Social Science Research Council, the 
Board of Directors for the Council of Social Studies, the Joint Commission 
on Social Studies in the Schools, the American Council of Learned Societies, 
the Dictionary of American Biography, the American Year Book. 


10:00-12:00 A.M. Meetings of the Sections of the Society. 


Section on Rural Sociology. W. A. Anderson, North Carolina State Col- 
lege, chairman, subcommittee on research, presiding. The Ballroom. 
“New Forces in Research,” C. J. Galpin, United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

“Scope, Methodology, and Personnel in Research,” J. H. Kolb, University 
of Wisconsin. 

Informal Discussion—‘“The Next Steps in Research”: Eben Mumford, 
Michigan State College; A. E. Willson, North Dakota Agricultural College; 
Wilson Gee, University of Virginia. 

Report of subcommittee on population, Bruce L. Melvin, Cornell Univer- 
sity. 

Section on the Family. Ernest R. Groves, University of North Carolina, 
presiding. The Gray Room. 

“Economic Aspects of Modern Family Life,” Benjamin R. Andrews, 
Columbia University. 

“The Family and Modern Literature,” Lorine Pruette, New York Uni- 
versity. 

Section on the Community, in joint session with the National Community 
Center Association. Clarence A. Perry, Russell Sage Foundation, presiding. 
The New Anteroom. 

“The Social Significance of Citizens Associations in Washington, D.C.; 
Report of a Seminar Study,” Edward T. Devine, Dean of the Graduate 
School, American University, Washington, D.C.; Louise Beall, American 
University, Washington, D.C. 

“Washington’s Community Organizations. An Estimate,” Frank Cuno, 
Former Commissioner of the District of Columbia. 

Communities of the Foreign Born in Detroit, with Special Reference to the 
Mexicans,” Arthur Evans Wood, University of Michigan. 

“Cleveland Community Organization for Adult Education,” Clarence O. 
Senior, Adult Education Association of Cleveland. 
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Discussion: Niles Carpenter, University of Buffalo; Eugene T. Lies, Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America, Chicago; Mildred Chadsey, 
Western Reserve University; M. J. Karpf, Training School for Jewish Social] 
Work, New York City. 

Section on the Sociology of Religion. Arthur E. Holt, Chicago Theological 
Seminary, presiding. The English Room. 

“The Religious Basis of the Ethical Code Movement,” Edgar L. Heer- 
mance, Yale University. Discussion, Benson Y. Landis, Research Depart- 
ment of the Federal Council of Churches. 

Section on Sociology and Social Work. M. J. Karpf, presiding. 


“What Social Case Work Records Should Contain to Be Useful for Sociolog- 
ical Interpretation,” Ernest W. Burgess, University of Chicago. Discussion. 


12:30-3:00 P.M. Luncheon Meetings. 
Section on Rural Sociology, in joint session with The American Farm 
Economics Association. President J. I. Falconer, presiding. 
“Population, Food Supply, and American Agriculture,” O. E. Baker, 
United States Department of Agriculture. Informal discussion: P. K. 
Whelpton, Scripps Foundation, Miami University; G. F. Warren, Cornell 
University; H. C. Taylor, Institute of Land Economics, Northwestern 
University. 
Section on the Sociology of Religion. Arthur E. Holt, presiding. 
Section on Sociology and Social Work. 
“Social Interaction in the Interview,” Stuart A. Queen, University of 
Kansas. 
Section on the Teaching of Social Studies in the Schools. E. H. Suther- 
land, University of Minnesota. 


3:00-5:00 P.M. Division on Methods of Research. Kimball Young, University 
of Wisconsin, presiding. The Ballroom. 
“A Study of Juvenile Delinquency,” John A. Slawson. 
“Correlation of the Rate of Juvenile Delinquency with Certain Indexes of 
Community Organization,” Clifford R. Shaw, Institute for Juvenile Re- 
search, Chicago. 
“Time Series of Political Data.”’ Stuart A. Rice, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 
“A New Attitude on Attitude Studies,’”’ Read Bain, Miami University. 
“A Sociological Clinic for the Study of Juvenile Delinquency,” Ernst T. 
Krueger and Walter C. Reckless, Vanderbilt University. 


6:00-7:45 P.M. Dinner Meeting of the Section on the Community, in joint 
session with the National Community Center Association. Robert E. Park, 
University of Chicago, presiding. 
“Community Influence of Libraries,” W.C. Nason, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, United States Department of Agriculture. 
“The Gradual Substitution of Occupational Areas for Neighborhoods in 
Urban Life,” E. C. Lindeman, New York School of Social Work. 
“The Rural Community Center on a Changing Frontier: an Inquiry into 
One Hundred Montana Organizations,” J. Wheeler Barger, University of 
Montana. 


8:00-10:00 P.M. Joint Session for Presidential Addresses of the American So- 
ciological Society, and the National Community Center Associatien. 
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THURSDAY, DECEMBER 29 


9:00 A.M. Business Meeting for reports of committees. The Ballroom. 


Committees on Social Abstracts, Social Research, Teaching of Social Sci- 
ences, Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, National Social Science Fraterni- 


ty. 


10:00-12:00 A.M. Meetings of the sections of the Society. 


Section on Rural Sociology. T. B. Manny, United States Department of 
Agriculture, presiding. The Ballroom. 

“The Status of Extension Work in Rural Sociology,” W. H. Stacy, Iowa 
State College. 

“Extension Needs in the Field of Rural Social Organization,” H. C. 
Ramsower, Ohio State University. 

Informal discussion: Eva Duthie, Cornell University; B. L. Hummel, Uni- 
versity of Missouri; W. H. Coulson, County Agent, Vinton County, Ohio. 
Section on the Family. The Gray Room. 

“The Development of Diverse Patterns of Behavior among Children in the 
Same Family,” Lawrence Guy Brown, Ohio Wesleyan University. 

“A Study of Marriage Incompatibility and Its Treatment,” Ernst T. 
Krueger, Vanderbilt University. 

Section on the Sociology of Religion, in charge of Arthur E. Holt. The 
English Room. 

“The Relation of Research and Promotion,” B. Warren Brown, Director 
of Educational Research of the Presbyterian Church of the United States. 
Discussion. 

Section on Educational Sociology, in joint session with the National Society 
for the Study of Educational Sociology. Ross L. Finney, University of 
Minnesota, presiding. 

“Science, Sociology, and Education,” Robert C. Angell, University of 
Michigan. 

“Toward an Agreement as to the Content of Educational Sociology,” Ross 
L. Finney. 

“The Literature of Educational Sociology,” C. D. Champlain, Pennsyl- 
vania State College. 


12:30-3:00 P.M. Luncheon meetings. 


Round table on “The Technique of Social Surveys,” Robert E. Park, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, presiding. 

Section on Rural Sociology. J. L. Hypes, Connecticut Agricultural College, 
chairman, subcommittee on teaching, presiding. 

“The Status of Rural Sociology in Colleges and Universities,” C. R. Hoffer, 
Michigan State College. 

“An Analysis of the Content of Textbooks in Rural Sociology,” Carle C. 
Zimmerman, University of Minnesota. 

Informal discussion: C. E. Lively, Ohio State University; Fred R. Yoder, 
Washington State College; A. Z. Mann, Garrett Biblical Institute. 
Section on Educational Sociology. 

Reports of studies now being made in the field of Educational Sociology, 
A. O. Bowden, New Mexico State Teachers College; Nathan Miller. 
Carnegie Institute of Technology; O. Myking Mehus, Wittenberg College; 
and Others. 
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Section on the Sociology of Religion. 

Section on Sociology and Social Work. M. J. Karpf, Training School for 
Jewish Social Work, presiding. The Old Anteroom. 

“Some Sociological Suggestions for the Treatment of Family Discord by 
Social Workers,”’ Ernest R. Groves, University of North Carolina. Dis. 
cussion. 


3:30-5:00 P.M. Division on Human Ecology. C. A. Dawson, McGill University, 
presiding. The Ballroom. 
“The Influence of Migration upon Personality,” Robert E. Park, University 
of Chicago. 
“Personality as Determined by the Division of Labor,” Everett C. Hughes, 
McGill University. 
“The Hotel Dweller,” Norman S. Hayner, University of Washington. 


6:30 P.M. Annual Dinner of the Society. 


Fripay, DECEMBER 30 


9:00 A.M. Annual Business Meeting of the American Sociological Society. The 
Ballroom. 


10:00-12:00 A.M. Division on Social Institutions. Charles H. Cooley, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, presiding. The Ballroom. 
“Case Study of Small Institutions as a Method of Research,” Charles H. 
Cooley. 
“The Family,” Ernest W. Burgess, University of Chicago. 
“The Sect,” Ellsworth Faris, University of Chicago. 
“Types of Political Personalities,” Harold D. Lasswell, University of 
Chicago. 

12: 30-3:00 P.M. Luncheon Meeting. 


Round table on “The Technique of the Case Method,” Stuart A. Queen, 
University of Kansas, presiding. 


Headquarters——The headquarters for the annual meeting will be the Hotel 
Raleigh, Pennsylvania Avenue and Twelfth Street. Rates for rooms are as follows: 
single rooms without bath, $3.00; with bath, $4.00; double rooms, for two, three, or 
four persons, without bath, $2.00 per person; with bath, $2.50 per person. Reserva- 
tions may be made by writing the Manager, Hotel Raleigh. 

Reduced Railroad Rates.—Arrangements have been made with the New Eng- 
land, Central, Southeastern, Western, Southwestern, Trans-Continental, Trunk Line, 
and the Canadian (Eastern lines) Passenger Associations to grant reduced rates to 
all members of the American Sociological Society and the allied associations, as well 
as to members of their families, provided 250 are in attendance at the annual meet- 
ing and present certificates. Members wishing to take advantage of these reduced 
rates must comply with the following directions: 

1. Obtain a certificate when buying your going ticket —Do not make the mis- 
take of asking for a “receipt.” Tickets at the regular one-way tariff fare for the 
going journey may be obtained on the following dates only: December 23-29, inclu- 
sive. Present yourself at the railroad station for ticket and certificate at least thirty 
minutes before the departure of your train. Certificates are not kept at all stations. 
If not obtainable at your home station, the agent will inform you at what station 
they can be obtained. You can, in such case, purchase a local ticket to the station 
which has certificates in stock, where you can purchase a through ticket and at the 
same time ask for and obtain a certificate to the place of meeting. 
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2. Leave your certificate at the registration desk (at the Washington Hotel) 
immediately upon your arrival at the meeting —The reduced fare for the return 
journey will not apply unless your certificate is validated by the railroad agent and 
signed by the indorsing officer, F. S. Deibler, secretary of the American Economic 
Association. A special agent of the railroad companies will be in attendance to 
validate certificates. If you arrive at the meeting and leave for home again prior to 
the special agent’s arrival, or if you arrive at the meeting later than December 30, 
after the special agent has left, you cannot have your certificate validated, and con- 
sequently you will not obtain the benefit of the reduction on the home journey. 

3. Call for your validated certificate before purchasing your return ticket — 
If the 250 certificates are presented to the special agent, and your certificate is duly 
validated, you will be entitled, up to and including January 3, 1928, to a return 
ticket via the same route over which you made the going journey, at one-half of the 
regular one-way tariff fare from the place of meeting to the point at which your 
certificate was issued. Return tickets issued at the reduced fare will not be good on 
any limited train on which such reduced fare transportation is not honored. Mem- 
bers are responsible for ascertaining whether or not the particular road they intend 
to use is included in this agreement. Some passenger associations grant the special 
rate with the exception of certain roads. No refund of fare will be made on account 
of failure to obtain proper certificate when purchasing ticket, nor on account of 
failure to present validated certificate when purchasing return ticket. 
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Notes of interest to the readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the edito 
of “News and Notes” not later than the tenth of the month preceding publication. 


Social Science Research Council——At the recent meeting of the 
Council in Hanover, New Hampshire, the following officers were elected 
for 1927-28: chairman, Wesley C. Mitchell, Columbia University; vice- 
chairman, Arthur M. Schlesinger, Harvard University; secretary, Robert 
T. Crane, University of Michigan; treasurer, Robert S. Woodworth, Co- 
lumbia University. The Fellowship Committee of the Social Science Re- 
search Council announces the appointment of the following seventeen 
scholars as research fellows of the Council for the year 1927-28: 

Asher Achinstein (Ph.D., Columbia). Project: Time Sequences of 
Cyclical Phenomena in Business with Particular Reference to the Lag 
between Production and Prices. Place of study: New York. 

Crane Brinton (Ph.D., Oxford), Instructor, Harvard University. 
Project: The Economic and Social Status of the Rank and File of the 
Jacobin Clubs during the French Revolution. Place of study: France. 

Emily Clark Brown (Ph.D., Chicago), Research assistant, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Project: Industrial Relations in the Printing Trades in 
the United States and Great Britain. Place of study: New York, Boston, 
Baltimore. 

Ruth L. Bunzel (Ph.D., Columbia). Project: Social and Individual 
Adjustments in a Primitive Community, with Special Reference to the 
Zuni Indians. Place of study: Zuni, New Mexico. 

Walter L. Dorn (Ph.D., Chicago), Instructor in History, Chicago. 
Project: The Public Administration of Frederick II of Prussia. Place of 
study: Berlin, Vienna, Paris and London. 

Wallace K. Ferguson (M.A., Cornell), Assistant in Medieval and In- 
tellectual History, Cornell. Project: A Study of the Social and Political 
Ideas of Erasmus Based on His Unacknowledged Publications. Place oi 
study: England, France, and Germany. 

Leo Gershoy (Ph.D., Cornell). Project: The Career and Influence 
of Barére during the French Revolution. Place of study: France. 

William T. Ham (Ph.D., Harvard), Instructor and Tutor in Eco- 
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nomics at Harvard and Radcliffe. Project: Industrial Relations in the 
Building Trades in Great Britain and Germany. Place of study: Great 
Britain, Germany, France. 

Mildred L. Hartsough (Ph.D., Minnesota), Instructor in Economics 
and Sociology, Smith College. Project: A Study of Economic Concentra- 
tion in Western Germany and the Rhineland, with Some Reference to Its 
Political Aspects. Place of study: Berlin, Hamburg, and Rhenish cities. 

Lewis W. Jones (Ph.D., Brookings Graduate School), publication 
writing and economic research, Foreign Policy Association. Project: 
Studies in the Export of British Capital since 1900. Place of study: 
Cambridge and London, England. 

Leonard Manyon (B.A.), Instructor in History, University of Mich- 
igan. Project: The Guild Movement in Italy under the Fascist Régime. 
Place of study: Italy. 

Frank Wallace Notestein (Ph.D. Cornell) , Instructor of Economics, 
Cornell University. Project: A Critical Study of European Occupational 
Mortality Statistics. Place of Study: London, Paris, and Geneva. 

Jacob Perlman (Ph.D., Wisconsin), Assistant Professor in Econom- 
ics, Northwestern University. Project: The Development of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, with Special Reference to the Transition 
to the New Unionism. Place of study: Cleveland, Ohio. 

James K. Pollock, Jr. (Ph.D., Harvard), Instructor in Political Sci- 
ence, University of Michigan. Project: The Use of Money in English, 
French, and German Elections. Place of study: England, France, and 
Germany. 

Frederick S. Rodkey (Ph.D., Illinois), Associate Professor of His- 
tory, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. Project: British Interests and 
Policies in the Near East, 1821-78. Place of study: London, Near East, 
Vienna, and Paris. 

Max J. Wasserman (Docteur en Droit, University de Lyon, France), 
Associate in Economics, University of Illinois. Project: The Effect of 
Monetary and Credit Inflation in France on Some Aspects of French 
Business Enterprise. Place of study: Paris and Lyons, France. 

Heien L. Witmer (Ph.D., Wisconsin), Assistant Professor, Social 
Hygiene Research, University of Minnesota. Project: Some Effects of 
the English Social Insurance Acts on Pauperism. Place of study: London. 

The following are reappointments: 

Norman E. Himes (M.A., Harvard), Instructor in Economics and 
Sociology, Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa. Project: The History 
of the Birth-Control Movement in England, with Special Reference to 
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the Development and Work of the Birth-Control Clinics. Place of study: 
England. 

William Jaffé (Docteur en Droit, Paris), Tutor in French and Eco. 
nomics, College of the City of New York. Project: The Industrial Reyo. 
lution in France. Place of study: France. 

Heinrich Kliiver (Ph.D., Stanford), Instructor in Psychology, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Project: The Eidetic Type: Field Studies in Va- 
rious American Communities. Place of study: Columbia University. 

The Committee on Research Fellowships of the Social Science Re- 
search Council is composed of Wesley C. Mitchell, Columbia University, 
chairman; Charles E. Merriam, University of Chicago; Floyd H. Allport, 
Syracuse University; Arthur M. Schlesinger, Harvard University; and 
F. Stuart Chapin, University of Minnesota, secretary. 


The American Country Life Association Over six hundred men- 
bers from thirty-two states and twenty-one foreign countries attended 
the tenth anniversary session of the Association held in East Lansing, 
Michigan, in co-operation with the American Farm Economic Association, 
August 1-4. 

Plans for the conference were based upon “Farm Income and Farm 
Life,” a symposium on the relation of social and economic factors in rural 
progress prepared during the past three years by more than forty collab- 
orators under the direction of a joint committee representing the Ameri- 
can Country Life Association and the American Farm Economics Asso- 
ciation. The committee included Dwight Sanderson, Cornell University, 
chairman; J. H. Kolb, University of Wisconsin; M. L. Wilson, Montana 
Agricultural College; Andrew Boss, University of Minnesota; F. D. 
Farrell, Kansas State Agricultural College, and O. G. Lloyd, Purdue Uni- 
versity. This symposium, published in book form, by means of a grant 
from the Institute of Social and Religious Research, by the University 
of Chicago press, was referred to constantly throughout the discussion 
meetings of the conference. 

Addresses and formal papers were presented by William M. Jardine, 
Kenyon L. Butterfield, Charles J. Galpin, J. I. Falconer, C. B. Smith, E. 
C. Lindeman, H. C. Taylor, L. H. Bailey, L. J. Tabor, and L. B. Palmer. 
The discussions of the large conference group were led by Carl C. Tay- 
lor. The smaller groups in discussions of education, health, recreation, 
religion, family, and legislation were conducted by John D. Wilard, E. C. 
Lindeman, R. G. Foster, B. Y. Landis, Mrs. Charles Shuttler, and J. 
Clyde Marquis. A summary of the “Final Conference Expression” by 
Dean A. R. Mann is given in the September issue of Farm Publication 
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and Rural Life Activities, issued by the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics, United States Department of Agriculture. 

The members elected to the Board of Directors of the American 
Country Life Association at the East Lansing meeting were as follows: 
Edmund deS. Brunner, New York; Nat T. Frame, West Virginia; Carl 
C. Taylor, North Carolina; Albert Shaw, Jr., New York; E. T. Meredith, 
Iowa; A. R. Mann, Cornell University, New York; Mrs. A. H. Reeve 
(president, National Parent-Teachers’ Association), Pennsylvania. 

With the close of the tenth annual conference, Henry Israel, execu- 
tive secretary of the American Country Life Association for the past five 
years, severed his connection with the organization in order to return to 
the Town-Country Department of the National Council of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. Walter J. Campbell, chairman of the exec- 
utive committee of the association, will serve as temporary executive sec- 
retary until January 1, 1928. At this time Nat T. Frame, director of 
extension work, West Virginia University, will become the executive sec- 
retary of the association. 


International Country Life Conference.—Twenty-five foreign coun- 
tries and twenty-three states of the United States were represented at the 
Second International Country Life Conference held at East Lansing, 
Michigan, August 4-6, 1927. Among the more formal addresses were 
“The Fundamental Problems in Country Life,” Dr. L. H. Bailey, United 
States; “The International Habit of Co-operation,” President Kenyon L. 
Butterfield, United States; “The Danish Farmer in Politics,” Principal 
Jacob Lange, Denmark; “The Relation of Women’s Institutes in Eng- 
land to Country Life Progress,” Mrs. Alfred Watt, England; “Some New 
International Movements in Rural Affairs,” Paul DeVuyst, director of 
agriculture, Belgium; “The Development of Rural Community Life in 
Germany,” Herr Friedrich Lembke, Germany; “Country Life in Hun- 
gary,’ Dr. Stephen Weis, Hungary; “The Relation of Town and Coun- 
try in Czechoslovakia,” Professor Vaclav Smetanka, Czechoslovakia; 
and “Review of Recent Rural Community Work in Great Britain,” Mr. 
J. Nugent Harris, England. 


National School of Leadership for Students Interested in Country 
Life-—The National School of Leadership for Rural Life Students was 
held at East Lansing, Michigan, July 27—August 3, in conjunction with 
the tenth annual conference of the American Country Life Association. 
The forty or more students approached the theme of the general confer- 
ence, “Farm Income and Farm Life,” from the standpoints “What are 
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the Fundamental Values or Satisfactions of Farm Life?” “What is In. 
volved in an Adequate Standard of Life?” “How Do Standards of Life 
Influence Incomes, and How Does Economic Status Influence the Stand- 
ard of Life?” ‘What Is Involved in Rural Progress?” and “How Can 
Rural Agencies and Leaders Best Promote Rural Progress?” 


Social Research Institute —The Fifth Annual Institute of the Soci- 
ety for Social Research was held at the University of Chicago August 8- 
12. The general theme of the meeting was “The Newspaper.” At the 
general sessions, held in the afternoons, the following papers were pre- 
sented: “Propaganda and Public Opinion,” Dr. Harold Lasswell, Depart- 
ment of Political Science, University of Chicago; ““Measurement of Pub- 
lic Opinion,” Dr. L. L. Thurstone, Department of Psychology, University 
of Chicago; “Culture and the Newspaper,” Dr. W. D. Wallis, Depart- 
ment of Anthropology, University of Minnesota; ‘The Newspaper as a 
Sociological Source,” Dr. L. L. Bernard, Department of Sociology, Tu- 
lane University; ““The Rural Press,” Dr. Jesse F. Steiner, Department of 
Sociology, Tulane University. 

In the evening sessions separate sessions were held by round-table 
groups under the following leaders: personality problems, Professor Ar- 
thur L. Beeley, University of Utah; the family, Dr. Earle E. Eubank, 
University of Cincinnati; educational sociology, Professor Jordan Cavan, 
Rockford College; community organization, Dr. Jesse Steiner, Tulane 
University; race problems, Dr. Robert E. Park, University of Chicago; 
public opinion, Dr. Harold Lasswell, University of Chicago. 


The American Social Science Series —Henry Holt & Company an- 
nounce that in their social science series, under the editorship of Professor 
Howard W. Odum, University of North Carolina, in addition to the vol- 
umes already published the following are about to be published or are in 
preparation: “Marriage and Family Relationships,” by William F. Og- 
burn and Ernest R. Groves; “Social Psychology,” by L. L. Bernard; 
“The Educational Teachings of Sociology,” by Franklin H. Giddings; 
“An Introduction to Social Anthropology,” by Clark Wissler; “The Psy- 
chology of Personality,” by English Bagby; “The Range of Social The- 
ory,” by Floyd N. House; “The Development of Human Society,” by 
Russell G. Smith; “The Community in Action,” by Jesse F. Steiner; “In- 
dustry and Society,” by Arthur J. Todd; “Modern Social Movements,” 
by Jerome Davis; “Youth and Society,” by Iva L. Peters; “Processes and 
Programs of Child Welfare,” by Henry W. Thurston and C. C. Carstens; 
“Outlines of Social Research,” by Howard W. Odum and Katharine 
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Jocher; “The Science of Public Welfare,” by Robert Kelso; “The Social 
Foundations of Educaticn,” by Joseph K. Hart; “Social Morality,” by 
James H. Tufts; “Social Planning,” by James Ford, and “The History of 
Sociology in America,” by L. L. Bernard. 


John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation Fellowships.—In or- 
der to improve the quality of education and the practice of the arts and 
professions in the United States, to foster research, and to provide for the 
cause of better international understanding, the John Simon Guggenheim 
Memorial Foundation, established by former United States Senator and 
Mrs. Simon Guggenheim as a memorial to a son who died April 26, 
1922, offers a limited number of fellowships, tenable abroad under the 
freest possible conditions, for research in any field of knowledge and for 
creative work in any of the fine arts, including music. Appointments to 
fellowships will be made by a committee of selection, subject to ratifica- 
tion by the board of trustees. 

The Foundation plans to maintain annually approximately fifty fel- 
lows. The fellowships are intended for men and women of high intellec- 
tual and personal qualifications who have already demonstrated unusual 
capacity for productive scholarship or unusual creative ability in the fine 
arts. Fellowships are open to men or women, and to married or unmarried 
candidates. The trustees expect that ordinarily fellows will be not young- 
er than twenty-five, and not older than thirty-five, years; but they pre- 
scribe no hard-and-fast age limits. The stipend will in the normal case 
not exceed $2,500 for a year of twelve months. The tenure of fellowships 
will be adjusted to the purpose and scope of the studies of each individual. 
Applications for fellowships must be made in writing on or before No- 
vember 15, 1927, by the candidates themselves in the form prescribed, 
addressed to Henry Allen Moe, secretary, John Simon Guggenheim Me- 
morial Foundation, 2300 Pershing Square Building, New York City. Fi- 
nal selections of fellows for 1928-29 will be made early in March, 1928. 


Institute of Social and Religious Research.—An outline of a general 
course in rural sociology, prepared by Gwendolyn S. Hughes, is available 
for teachers and students. This syllabus is organized largely around the 
studies made by the Institute. 


Sociology in China.—The Journal has recently received a twenty- 
five-page bulletin announcing courses in the department of sociology and 
social work for 1927-28 of Yenching University, Peking. Besides lec- 
turers, there are six regular members of the department, two of whom 
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(Associate Professor and Head J. S. Burgess, and Assistant Professor 
Jean Dickinson) are absent on leave for the year. The others of the reg. 
ular staff are Assistant Professor and Acting Head Leonard S. Hsu, and 
Instructors Geoffrey C. Chen, Miss Wong Tsui-fung, and Miss V. K. 
Nyi. Fifty-four different courses are offered in the department. The 
first volume of the Sociological World, “a magazine in Chinese devoted 
to Chinese social problems and Chinese social thinking,” was published in 


June, 1927. 
Dakotah School for Boys.—Forrest L. Weller has been appointed in- 
structor of history and the social sciences. 


Hastings College——Professor Lewis L. McKibben, formerly of the 
University of Minnesota, is head of the department of sociology. 


University of Illinois —The staff of the department of sociology has 
been reinforced this year. Dr. Donald Reed Taft has been engaged as a 
full professor. Not long ago Dr. Taft was invited to a professorship in 
another of the greatest state universities, and before that had been called 
to the deanship of his alma mater, Clark, at Worcester, Massachusetts. 
Dr. Theodore Abel, of Cornell, has been added to the staff of the depart- 
ment as assistant professor. Dr. W. Russell Tyler has been appointed as 
an associate, and Mr. Morris H. Krout as assistant. Dr. S. C. Ratcliffe, 
formerly an associate at Illinois, has left to take charge of sociology at 
Illinois Wesleyan University; Mr. E. F. Bamford, formerly assistant at 
Illinois, has gone to take charge of sociology at Penn State College; and 
Mr. F. C. Marden, also formerly an assistant, has received a call to Dart- 
mouth. 

University of Indiana.—Dr. R. Clyde White has accepted an ap- 
pointment as associate professor of sociology. He will have charge of the 
courses in social work. 


University of Kansas——Dr. F. W. Blackmar conducted a course of 
six lectures on the Scientific Approach to Social Problems at the Summer 
University for Adults. After completing this course he gave two courses 
at the University of Southern California in the post-session of the sum- 
mer-school. 


University of Michigan.—Professor Arthur E. Wood’s Community 
Problems is now in press. The Century Company will publish it. Three 
other books by members of the sociology department are to appear during 
the current academic year, in addition to Professor Cooley’s Life and the 
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Student, already published: Robert C. Angell’s The Campus, A Sociolog- 
ical Study of Student Life in an American University (Appleton) ; Fred 
R. Johnson’s Probation (The Century Co.) ; and W. J. Norton’s The Co- 
operative Movement in Social Work (Macmillan). 


University of Minnesota.—Dr. Malcolm M. Willey, formerly at 
Dartmouth, has joined the department at Minnesota as associate profes- 
sor of sociology. In addition to acting as director of the introductory 
course in sociology, Professor Willey is to develop a new graduate course 
dealing with the newspaper as a social institution. 

Instructors in the department of sociology this year are: Otis D. 
Duncan, Irwin A. Hammer, Harold Hosea, Dorothy P. Gary, Amarette 
Jones, Mrs. Marion Rotnem, George B. Vold, Mrs. Ann Fenlason, Elmo 
H. Lott, and Ann Culligan. Professor P. A. Sorokin published Social Mo- 
bility (Harper & Brothers). In November, 1927, Harper & Brothers will 
publish his new volume, Contemporary Sociological Theories: The same 
volume will appear almost simultaneously in German translation under 
the editorship of Professor R. Thurnwald, Berlin University. In Novem- 
ber is coming out a German edition of Sorokin’s, The Sociology of Revo- 
lution (Munich: Verlag J. F. Lehmann) in the translation of Dr. H. 
Kasspohl. Recently Professor Sorokin was elected corresponding mem- 
ber of the Czechoslovakian Academy of Agriculture as “one of the most 
prominent sociologists of the Slavic countries.” On account of his con- 
tributions to social sciences during the last three years, Professor Sorokin 
was made a corresponding member of the German Sociological Society, 
associé of the Institut International de Sociologie, honorary member of 
the Ukrainian Sociological Society and of the Institut International de 
sociologie et de Reformes Politiques et Sociales (in Rome). 

Ginn & Company announce the publication of The Principles of 
Rural Sociology, by Professor Gustav A. Lundquist, of this university, 
and by Thomas N. Carver, of Harvard University. 


New School for Social Research.—The publication in a new two-vol- 
ume edition of The Polish Peasant in Europe and America, by William I. 
Thomas and Florian Znaniecki, is announced by Alfred A. Knopf. 


Northwestern University —Dr. Melville J. Herskovits has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of anthropology. Dr. Herskovits is well known 
for his research upon the physical traits of the American Negro, a pre- 
liminary report of which he gave at the meeting of the American Socio- 
logical Society in New York in December, 1925. 
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Ohio Wesleyan University—Ginn & Company announce the publi. 
cation of the volume, A Gateway to the Social Sciences, by Ben A. Arne. 
son, professor of political science, Gilbert Hobbs Barnes, professor of eco- 
nomics, Charles Wellsley Coulter, professor of sociology, and Henry 
Clyde Hubbart, professor of history—all of this institution. 


University of Oklahoma.—Dr. Leslie Spier, of the University of 
Washington, has been appointed as head of the newly organized depart- 
ment of anthropology. 


University of Omaha.—The department of sociology is beginning its 
fifth year of existence. It was organized by its present head, Professor T. 
Earl Sullenger, and has in this short time grown to be the largest depart- 
ment in the University. The social work courses are developing rapidly 
and are meeting a great need in the city. Courses in general sociology, so- 
cial psychology, educational sociology, community organization, social 
pathology, child welfare, girl leadership, social legislation, social re- 
search, and criminology are being offered this year. 


St. Stephen’s College —Lyford P. Edwards, professor of sociology, 
has been appointed dean. The Natural History of Revolution, by Dr. Ed- 
wards, was published in July by the University of Chicago Press. 


Tulane University.—In June, 1927, the School of Social Work was 
established, with G. P. Wykoff as director. Mrs. Sherman Conrad is as- 
sistant professor of sociology in both Tulane and Newcomb College, and 
has charge of community organization and group work courses. Miss 
Wilmer Shields, a graduate of Newcomb College, and with a Master’s de- 
gree from Bryn Mawr, is instructor in sociology, in charge of training for 
vocational guidance. For the last two years she has been research secre- 
tary of the New Orleans vocational guidance department of the public 
schools. Eleanor Kimble, who was assistant director of the Los Angeles 
Travelers’ Aid Society and in charge of courses in family case work at the 
University of California at Los Angeles and at times at the University of 
Southern California, and who was formerly connected with the Portland 
School of Social Work, is assistant professor in sociology in Newcomb 
College and has charge of training for family social work. 


Vanderbilt University —Dr. G. W. Dyer, professor of economics and 
sociology, was in charge of the round-table conference on “Economic De- 
velopment and the Process of Industrialization of the South” at the Insti- 
tute of Public Affairs held at the University of Virginia, August 8-20. 
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University of Washington.—Dr. Bernhard Stern has been appointed 
assistant professor of sociology. 


University of West Virginia.—Edwards Brothers, Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan, announce the publication, in mimeograph form, of Crime and Its 
Prevention, by G. S. Dow. 


Whittier College-——The Macmillan Company announce the publica- 
tion in October of Immigration Crossroads, by Professor Constantine 
Panunzio, the author of The Soul of an Immigrant. 
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The Revolt of Asia: The End of the White Man’s World-Dom- 
inance. By UPTON CLOSE (JOSEF WASHINGTON HALL). New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1927. Pp. xi+-325. $2.50. 

China and the Occident: The Origin and Development of the 
Boxer Movement. By GrEorGE NYE STEIGER, PH.D. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1927. Pp. xix+348. $3.50. 

China and the Powers. By HENRY KITTREDGE NorTON. New 
York: John Day Co., 1927. Pp. ix-+-264. $4.00. 

China and Her Political Entity: A Study of China’s Foreign Re- 
lations with Reference to Korea, Manchuria, and Mongolia. 
By SHuusi Hsu, Pu.D., Associate Professor of Political Sci- 
ence in Peking University (Yenching). New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1926. Pp. xxiv-+-438. $20.00. 

In China, 1920-21. By ABEL BONNARD. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co., 1927. Pp. vii+360. $5.00. 

China’s International Relations and Other Essays. By HArtey 
FARNSWORTH MAcNairr, PH.D. Shanghai, China: The Com- 
mercial Press, Ltd., 1926. Pp. viii+326. Trade ed., $2.50 
Mex.; school ed., $1.50 Mex. 


A few years ago one of our eminent psychologists succeeded, or near- 
ly succeeded, in popularizing an interesting psychological experiment, 
making of it a sort of parlor game at once amusing and instructive. The 
conditions prescribed for the experiment were these: A company of peo- 
ple are assembled for some conventional function, possibly a dinner 
party. Suddenly conversation is interrupted. Someone bursts into the 
room, creating by some wholly unexpected and unconventional behavior 
momentary confusion, whereupon he abruptly disappears. Immediately 
thereafter the company is invited to give an account of the incident, each 
person giving his own version, as he saw it, of what had happened. The 
interest of the experiment is in the diversity and the incongruity of the 
accounts that the different eye witnesses invariably give of the incident; 
and the purpose is to demonstrate the inaccuracy of the accounts that 
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different individuals inevitably give of an event in regard to which their 
testimony is supposedly the best possible evidence. 

One is reminded of this experiment in reviewing recent books con- 
cerning China. Here are six volumes on China. They all are concerned, 
directly or indirectly, with the recent disturbances in that vast and con- 
fused theater of action. They all review, from their different points of 
view, the same incidents. But the tones and accents in which they tell 
the story, the differing emphasis which they put upon the same set of 
facts, the lights and shades with which their different interests illuminate 
the events they seek to interpret, all serve to show how incomplete our 
present knowledge of Asia is, and how far political science still misses 
that systematic knowledge which it is now, more than ever, seeking. 
Knowledge becomes systemic, in any field, as soon as we are able to 
state, and so subject to criticism, the presuppositions upon which our ob- 
servations are based. In these six books on China the different points of 
view from which the different authors write must be reckoned with, be- 
cause, for one thing, they are themselves part of the situation. 

Upton Close, author of The Revolt of Asia, is a globe-trotting re- 
porter. His account of the things he saw and the impressions he received 
is very properly accompanied by a brief but stimulating record of the 
author’s adventures as a reporter and political agent. What he sees in 
the events that are taking place in China is, one might fairly say, a glori- 
ous conflagration. Great events are in progress, in consequence of which 
the haughty white man is to be humbled and taught his place in a world 
which, after all, is made up largely of people of another color. His advice 
to Europe and America is to accept the inevitable. His argument is a 
thin web of personal incidents; of sententious and prophetic utterances 
supported by reports of conversations with Chinese nationalists and Rus- 
sian radicals. Lighted by the glare of the events of which he was a wit- 
ness, changes taking place in China assume for him a vast symbolic 
significance. 

The position from which Steiger surveys the troubled surfaces of 

} Chinese contemporary life is indicated by his statement that the so- 
called Boxer Rebellion had its origin, “not in any series of events pre- 
cipitated by the German occupation of Kiachow, but in the essential 
differences between the civilization of the ‘Old East’ and that new civil- 
ization which was brought to its doors by the missionaries and the men- 
of-war of Europe and America.” In order, therefore, to make this brief 
episode of two months intelligible, he has reviewed the whole history of 
the relations of the East and the West in modern times. His purpose has 
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been to show the nature of the misunderstandings and the misconcep. 
tions upon which Western policy toward the East has been and still js 
based. The fundamental mistake was and is that China is not now, and 
never has been, a national state in the sense in which the Western World 
conceives of such things. There is all the difference between China and a 
nation like modern Japan that there is between a modern European state 
and such a political entity as the Holy Roman Empire. The demands of 
European and American diplomats that China should—and the assump- 
tion that she could if she would—exercise over the vast agglomeration of 
peoples of the Chinese Empire a sovereignty such as a modern European 
nation can and does exercise, was the fundamental cause of that ele- 
mental outburst which the diplomats have agreed to call the Boxer Re- 
bellion. 

The whole difficulty, as the author describes it, is that the Occident 
thinks, as it is bound to think, in the terms with which it is familiar; 
there are in Western legal and political thought no terms, no stereotypes, 
in which it is possible to describe China as she is. Sovereignty in the 
European sense China has never possessed. The changes which contact 
with the West initiated in China’s political system were as profound and 
disruptive as the changes that are now taking place in her economic or- 
ganization as the result of commercial intercourse with the West. 

It is from the point of view of these commercial and economic rela- 
tions that Henry Kittredge Norton has undertaken to explain and make 
intelligible present conditions in China. Politically and economically the 
Chinese unit was the family and the village. The introduction of rail- 
ways and the importation of foreign goods has broken up the economic 
balance upon which the organization of Chinese life rested. China has 
been overtaken by the industrial revolution. “Each new-fangled con- 
traption from the West when it was introduced into China upset some 
portion of the delicate balance between production and consumption, be- 
tween supply and demand, which had been the chief characteristic of the 
old Chinese economy.” Chinese morality has not yet adapted itself to 
corporate management. China has had no economic policy in the past, 
and the present government, eve’ if it had had the opportunity, has had 
neither the er verience nor the means‘for making the adjustments which 
the commercial and industrial invasion of Europe and America demands. 
The situation is and was totally different from that of Japan. 

In contrast with the attempts of occidental writers to deal in a more 
or less realistic way with Chinese relations, seeking to see politics in the 
light of more fundamental social forces, Shuhsi Hsu’s volume confines 
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itself to a review of the political and diplomatic documents, and de- 
scribes in detail, and with copious quotations from the originals, the 
ceremonious manner in which the Chinese diplomats attempted to deal 
with internal and external difficulties which new and more intimate con- 
tacts with the occidental powers forced upon her. It is a rather pathetic 
story, since it illustrates how ineffective the traditional policies, by which 
China had been able to control the barbarian world she knew, proved 
when they were applied to a totally different type of barbarian whom 
she did not understand. The volume is a plea for the preservation of the 
integrity of China and her dependencies. Li Hung Chang is the hero of 
the story, and one is led to infer that if it had not been for the incompe- 
tence of the Manchus, that adroit statesman would have been able to 
pull China out of her difficulties. There is no intimation that diseases 
which were undermining China were more deep-seated and constitutional 
than any diplomacy was likely ever to overcome and correct. 

In China is the work of a poet, a philosopher, and a patriot. Noth- 
ing more brilliant or penetrating has probably ever been written about 
China. Every chapter has the charm, the finish, and the integrity of a 
single poem. Never have the landscape, the life, and movements of a 
Chinese city, and all the little scenes and incidents of daily life been por- 
trayed with a keener sense for their color and their pathos. But the pa- 
triot sees in China mainly France: her scholars, diplomats, and her mis- 
sionaries. However, the impressions here revealed, if biased by patri- 
otism, are at least those of a cultivated mind, familiar with literature and 
art and with the history of China. It is of the surfaces of Chinese life 
that a traveler necessarily writes, but the impressions which this volume 
of travel records are everywhere enriched with the knowledge of a schol- 
ar, as well as with the insight of a man of the world. The book is based, 
as the title indicates, upon observations made in 1920 and 1921, when 
everything gave evidence of the great changes which are still in progress. 

The little book of essays by Harley Farnsworth MacNair consists of 
occasional papers and lectures written or delivered at different times and 
places. They are the comments by a keen student and observer of affairs 
living close to the events to which thy.e essays refer. They reflect the 
atmosphere of the foreign settlements and the missions;~,The most in- 
structive paper in the volume is that reviewing the history of Christian- 
ity in China, published as a pamphlet in 1925, by the National Christian 
Council of China. 

Rosert E, PARK 
University oF CHICAGO 
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On the Trail of the Russian Famine. By F. A. GOLDER and L. 
HuTCHINSON. Stanford University, California: Stanford 
University Press, 1927. Pp. viii+319. $3.50. 

The Russian Revolution (1917-26). By LANCELOT LAwTOoNn. Lon- 
don: Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. x+524. 


Soviet versus Civilization. By AucuR (pseud.). New York: D. 
Appleton & Co., 1927. Pp. 106. $1.50. 


Attitude of the United States toward the Recognition of Soviet 
Russia (Ph.D. thesis). By GrorcE S. Moyer. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1926. Pp. 293. 


The authors of On the Trail of the Russian Famine were special in- 
vestigators for the American Relief Administration during the latter’s 
work for the Russian Famine of 1921. Both had been students of Rus- 
sian affairs for some years, and spoke the language. While engaged in 
the purely technical work of famine relief, these “students of the social 
sciences recorded in daily summaries not only the economic facts which 
they were sent out to establish, but also their more general impressions 
of a country in revolution.” Those current are here published. In the 
preface it is stated: “Since 1923 Russia has changed, our views have 
changed, but we have left our notes unchanged except in the matter of 
form.” 

A first chapter is a kind of second preface, discussing “Russian Agri- 
culture and the Famine.” The listing in chronological order and a sum- 
marizing of the Soviet legislation touching agriculture is most useful. In 
estimating the causes of the famine of 1921 the authors give these 
“economic ‘reforms’ ”’ second place, after the war and civil disturbances 
of 1914 to 1920 and before the drought of 1921. The latter, it is stated, 
“would probably have been of minor consequence if the other two causes 
had been absent.” Thus, “In short, the famine was chiefly of political 
and economic rather than climatic origin.” 

After this preliminary chapter we have in chronological order the 
daily notes as the investigators journeyed to and about Russia, covering 
the upper and lower Volga districts, Daghestan, the Caucasus, and the 
Ukraine. In the last chapters, among which is a general one on “Life in 
Russia (1918-22),” the form of daily entries is abandoned for general 
summaries by topics. Here are given several of the “accounts of their 
lives” which the authors secured from Russian friends “for the use of 
the historians of the future.” 
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Having the task of negotiating with the local Soviet authorities and 
of establishing distributing centers, the writers were able to secure first- 
hand impressions of the actual working of this new Soviet type of gov- 
ernment. To determine the scope of work in any particular locality they 
had to talk with the people themselves, and could learn of the attitude of 
the latter toward the new order. The conditions and attitudes registered 
are those of the first period of the Revolution, of the period of “militant 
communism.” The New Economic Policy of 1921 only gradually came 
into force locally. For the student of this vast social experiment it is 
precisely this first period that has the facts of greater interest. 

The writers evidently were always ready to discuss the general 
political and economic questions of the moment; in fact, they provoked 
discussion by their constant questioning. Many of their questions formed 
part of their technical task of determining the facts respecting the famine 
in the particular locality. However, they did not take a narrow view of 
the scope of their inquiry. As a result, we have here one of the most 
comprehensive and objective accounts of just how people lived and 
worked during the first years of the Revolution. The local men, and 
particularly the peasants, talked very freely to these foreigners who had 
come down to bring food and supplies at a moment of famine; the ab- 
sence of restraint is noteworthy in the answers to the most direct ques- 
tions regarding the methods of the Revolution. 

The Russians themselves are proverbially ardent and direct ques- 
tioners, and generally asked for reciprocity by putting questions about 
America. These questions, as recorded by the writers, are also of great 
interest, Showing the atitude toward the outside world which developed 
out of the revolutionary movement. The great curiosity among the 
Russian masses about America and the way things are done in America 
is brought out by these questions. This special interest in America was 
increased, of course, by the fact of the American Relief; the word 
“Ara,” the abbreviation adopted for the American Relief Administra- 
tion, became current in the Russian vocabulary. The concluding sen- 
tence of the book aptly depicts the attitude of many Russian workmen 
or peasants toward Americans and American methods. A distributing 
organization had been set up with such promptness that the natives re- 
marked: “The Americans are very clever and can do anything.” 

The author of The Russian Revolution, a Britisher, lived in Russia 
before the war; also, to use his own words, he has “freely exploited the 
knowledge” of his Russian wife. His contact with post-revolutionary 
Russia, the period covered by this book, was a “protracted visit,” in 
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1924, as the representative of the London Daily Chronicle. In his capac. 
ity as foreign correspondent, and with a knowledge of the language, the 
writer traveled about and talked with all sorts of persons. He has used 
extensively official Soviet publications collected in 1924 and subsequent- 
ly secured. 

The work is distinctly journalistic in character. The forty-seven 
short chapters give, however, very useful surveys of both the formal and 
the informal aspects of the Revolution. A last and longer chapter, “The 
Economics of the Revolution,” is historical and analytical, while such 
chapters as “At Lenin’s Tomb,” “Life in the Village,” and “A Visit to an 
Old Aristocrat’’ are sketches of life as the writer saw it. 

The book is “an endeavour to produce a work which shall be a sober 
and impartial account” of the “experiments that are taking place in 
Soviet Russia.” On the other hand, in the first chapter, “The Spirit of 
the Revolution,” it is stated, “There is nothing new in what they [the 
Bolsheviks] preach; it has been tried before in history and has failed. 
But Bolshevism is not the last word that will come out of Russia.” In 
general, the writer is critical of the methods used in these “(Communist 
experiments,” although in the concluding pages he comments, ‘What 
happened had to happen; the bad side of Bolshevism was the Russian 
soul at its worst; the better side of Bolshevism, the Russian soul at its 
best.” He is less condescending toward the Russian masses, and espe- 
cially the peasants, than one generally finds the western European who 
has had a long residence in Russia. 

The book will be put down by Moscow as more anti-Soviet propa- 
ganda, although it does represent a rather sober analysis by a non-Com- 
munist critic. The writer tries to summarize what has been accomplished, 
and emphasizes, “Workers and peasants have acquired more self-respect 
and have begun to think for themselves.’’ After commenting upon the 
“endless polemical strife of the politicians,” the writer concludes: “But 
whatever they [the Bolsheviks] think, or whatever their fate may be, 
Russians, embittered by experience, are determined to build up a strong 
and patriotic nation.” 

In the small volume Soviet versus Civilization, the Conservatives’ 
attitude toward Bolshevism, the Soviet government, and all that Moscow 
today represents is very adequately presented. In view of the recent 
breaking off of diplomatic relations with the Soviet government by the 
British government, this summary of the arguments of this group of 
opinions is of special interest. For the writer, the Bolsheviks, with their 
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Communism, in control of the Soviet government and acting through the 
Communist International and other internationalist institutions with 
headquarters at Moscow, are “an alien force, malignant and watchful, 
and full of glowering hate.” Therefore, it is the part of “courageous 
statesmanship” to face the situation squarely and recognize the fact that 
“a virtual state of war prevails between Moscow and the capitalist states, 
and especially between Great Britain and the Union of Soviet Repub- 
lics.” Failure on the part of the “bourgeois side” to recognize this fact 
and act accordingly is the result of an “inferiority complex,” it is claimed. 
The policy toward the Soviets adopted by Lloyd George from 1920 on is 
attacked particularly on this ground. The writer indirectly argues for a 
“united front” of Europe against the forces now centered at Moscow, 
which, it is urged, are not of Europe, but represent a constant menace to 
the civilization for which the latter stands. 

In the matter of detail, the writer’s accounts of the relations of west- 
ern powers with Moscow, as, for example, the Genoa Conference, bring 
out certain facts of personal attitudes and relationships which are of spe- 
cial interest. The relations of Moscow to the British strikes of 1926 are 
particularly stressed. In every instance the emphasis is on the intriguing 
methods of the Moscow leaders, and the writer constantly reverts to his 
central theme, stating it, for example, to the effect that “People in Great 
Britain must understand that the Bolsheviks consider themselves at war 
with them.” Extensive quotations are taken from speeches by respon- 
sible Bolshevist leaders to illustrate this attitude of mind of the latter, 
and to show that they are acting as “bona fide belligerents.”’ In another 
place the writer asserts: “The Bolsheviks planned a revolution engulfing 
Europe. Their schemes were defeated, but the pathological desire to pro- 
voke a catastrophe remains uppermost in their minds.” 

Although the book by Moyer, Attitude of the United States towards 
the Recognition of Soviet Russia, is the first extensive study of the sub- 
ject to appear to date, the work cannot be highly commended. The very 
working of the title, which speaks of “the recognition of Soviet Russia” 
when it is a matter of the recognition of the Soviet government, indicates 
a lack of precision. The same fault is to be noted in the body of the 
work, and the many facts and factors brought together are presented 
without much system. The book does not contribute to a clearer under- 


standing of this controversial subject. 
SAMUEL N. HARPER 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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The Missouri Crime Survey. RAYMOND MOLEY, editor. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. xxvi+587. $6.00. 


This survey should be credited primarily to the lawyers of Missouri, 
It was initiated and developed by the Missouri State Bar Association, 
with its president as the prime mover. Six of the seven members of the 
survey committee were lawyers. Seven of the ten authors of reports con- 
tained in the survey were lawyers. This was not a spontaneous outburst 
of Missouri lawyers. It grew out of general dissatisfaction with the crime 
situation and for that reason the lawyers could secure the aid and sup- 
port of chambers of commerce, traffic clubs, bankers’ associations, Rotary 
clubs, Kiwanis clubs, women’s clubs, councils of social agencies, and 
many other groups. But this survey is a portion of a social reform move- 
ment which was initiated and controlled by lawyers, and which repre- 
sented their point of view with reference to the things that should be 
studied and the recommendations that should be made. 

The report is in line with the other published and unpublished re. 
ports of crime commissions. Because it has been executed in an admir- 
able manner it will probably be taken as a pattern by other crime com- 
missions. It is therefore especially important that its methodology, logic, 
and procedure be subjected to careful scrutiny. 

The general motive underlying this survey, as announced by its ini- 
tiators and as explained by the editor, was to “secure the facts” before 
trying to make reforms. Such efforts are appearing with increasing fre- 
quency in modern life. But the crux of the question is, What facts? 
Probably no one can make an entirely satisfactory answer to that ques- 
tion at the present time. 

The facts which this survey contains are concerned with two things: 
(1) the history, organization, and machinery of the police forces, the 
courts, and the pardon and parole systems; and (2) a statistical analysis 
of the various methods by which persons accused of crimes escape pun- 
ishment, and the numbers so escaping. The facts which are explicitly or 
implicitly excluded from this survey are: (1) the personal failure of par- 
ticular officials; (2) the conditions of prison life; (3) the causes of 
crime; (4) the human pressures by which police, courts, pardon and 
parole boards are influenced in their operations. 

The exclusion of the first of these is decidedly desirable; a survey 
should be a study of institutions rather than an attempt to allocate per- 
sonal responsibility. In view of the lurge number of studies of prison 
conditions made elsewhere, the exclusion of the study of Missouri prisons 
may be regarded as justified. But the exclusion of the two last-men- 
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tioned types of facts seems to be decidedly unjustifiable in a project that 
was designed to “secure the facts” on which to base reforms. This survey 
proves to be an attempt to secure facts on which to base modifications of 
the methods used by the public in dealing with suspected or convicted 
criminals, and the public and the criminals are excluded entirely from 
the study. It is thus a study of the institutions in abstraction from the 
human situation. Is there any scientific way to measure the efficiency of 
an institution or to modify that institution except in connection with the 
public for which it operates and the special group upon which it operates? 

The Missouri Association for Criminal Justice answered this ques- 
tion in advance by an explanation that the great amount of difference of 
opinion in regard to the causation of crime made it necessary to exclude 
that topic from their study. Of course if there were no difference of opin- 
ion the survey would not have been made. It is more necessary to “secure 
the facts” in regard to those things on which there are differences of 
opinions. This is such an essential aspect of the whole problem that if a 
group does not base its conclusions on facts it does base them on assump- 
tions regarding causation. The Missouri Association for Criminal Justice 
assumed, as has been customary in studies by crime commissions, the 
validity of the “loophole” theory of the causation of crime, that is, that 
crime exists and spreads because of the loopholes in justice through 
which criminals escape conviction and punishment. This whole survey 
implicitly rests on that assumed explanation of crime, and the recom- 
mendations grow out of that assumption. This is perhaps due to the 
orthodox legal disregard of the causation of crime. The court has not 
been interested in the causation of crime; it has been interested only in 
the fact of crime, including criminal intent. In opposition to that is the 
scientific conception that the control of anything must be based on a 
knowledge of the processes that are to be controlled. In the long run we 
cannot control crime satisfactorily unless we know much more than we 
now know about the nature of criminals and the processes and mechan- 
isms by which criminality is initiated, developed, inhibited, or modified. 

It is equally important to understand the processes by which the 
group reacts toward the criminal. Do not these judicial and administra- 
tive institutions have “loopholes” because the system is not adapted to 
the public? The astonishing thing in modern justice is the number of 
persons who, though in general advocating the increase in the certainty 
and severity of punishment, plead for the release of offenders or for the 
mitigation of penalties when members of their own groups are affected. 
Consequently the police, the courts, the administrative boards find al- 
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most irresistible pressure brought to bear upon them to modify the insti. 
tutional policies. These institutions seem to be regarded as weapons of 
conflict, but no group wants to have the weapons directed against jts 
own members. Consequently there is a divided public, part of it striving 
to prevent the execution of the law, part of it uninterested, part of jt 
striving for the execution. Is it not possible to make modifications jp 
these institutions so that they will win the general support of the public? 
What are the facts of human nature in relation to such institutions? The 
Missouri Association for Criminal Justice did not raise this question at 
all, but reforms cannot be urged with any prospect of success except 
upon a basis of these facts, among others. 

The members of crime commissions, as at present generally consti- 
tuted, are likely to scoff at such indefinite speculations, and especially to 
assert that a crime commission could not accomplish anything if it under- 
took to study such things. The fact that these things are indefinite and 
complex makes it all the more necessary that they be studied. If a crime 
commission could secure enough appreciation of the value of studying 
the facts of this nature to urge upon the public and the legislature the 
necessity of establishing permanent bodies for the scientific study of in- 
dividual offenders and for the more general research in regard to crime, 
its existence would be justified. We need not expect to make much head- 
way in dealing with crime as long as we have no more scientific studies 
than can be produced by a small group of persons who are interested 
primarily in other things, and who take a few hours a week for a few 
months from their other work at considerable sacrifice. Scientific agri- 
culture did not develop until dozens of experiment stations were estab- 
lished, with hundreds of students engaged in research of an intensive, 
objective nature. Nothing less than this will solve the problem of crime. 
The most important thing a crime commission can do is to secure enough 
appreciation of the problem of crime so that it refuses to recommend any 
specific legislation except the organization of a permanent group of ex- 
perts who will give full time for a decade or more to the development of 
a knowledge of criminals and of the public in its relation to criminals. 
Anything else than this is merely temporizing with a situation which no 
one understands at present, and dealing with it on the basis of uncritical 
assumptions and of emotions. 

Thus, in general, as a detached piece of research regarding a system 
of institutions, the Missouri Crime Survey is an excellent production, and 
is excelled or equaled by nothing else that has been done in this field. 
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But it gives no basis for recommendations regarding reforms that should 
be made, because the human element has been omitted. 


E. H. SuTHERLAND 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


The Science and Method of Politics. By G. E. G. Cattin. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1927. Pp. xii+349. $4.00. 


It is shocking to pick up a book on the science of politics and find 
that the author really has something to say. Surprising, too, to find it 
possesses excellent literary quality, even though poorly organized—until 
one remembers that the author is English. If his fondness for words, 
sometimes fresh-coined from the Greek, keeps a mere American reaching 
for a dictionary; if his love of aphorism sometimes strains belief, as when 
he opens with the phrase “To know history is to control power”; if his 
English spelling occasionally provokes a smile, as when he twists a solid 
American phrase into “Presidential timbre”; the style of the book never- 
theless is on a level apparently beyond the reach of our native sons. For 
the remarkably attractive volume in which it is embodied, at least, our 
country can claim a measure of credit. 

What the author has to say is that political science should adopt as 
a working hypothesis the “political man.” This concept is expressly rec- 
ognized to be fiction, a mere laboratory creation, an artificial, single- 
motived man who does not act very much as does the man in the street; 
to belong to the realm of pure, not applied, science, a distinction on 
which the author properly insists; and it is recognized also that the con- 
cept of the economic man has been largely discarded. The argument is 
that no true science of politics has yet been developed, that there is no 
scientific method employed in the study of politics, that politics is no 
further advanced than was economics when it adopted the hypothesis of 
the economic man, that from this start economics has developed some 
genuinely scientific character, and that it is at least worth seeing, in de- 
fault of something better, where politics would go from a similar start. 
There is nothing novel in this valuation of current political science; gen- 
erations of students have said the same thing: the contribution here is a 
definite suggestion of a method for political science—of a way out. 

It is to be hoped that the method proposed by the author will be 
given thorough trial. If it is valuable, it is no objection that there may 
be no distinctively political method, but that this field on which so many 
others impinge may require a variety of methods. A more serious objec- 
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tion which occurs at once to the mind is that while every man may be 
reasonably assumed to be “economic,” relatively few appear to be “polit. 
ical.” We speak of the Western World as pre-eminently politically 
minded; but nowhere is more than a tenth of the people politically ac. 
tive, whether the remaining nine-tenths goes in considerable proportion 
to the polls, as in the United States, or stays away altogether, as in 
many countries. The author, without noting this objection, would seem 
to have anticipated it in describing his political man. This is conceived 
as a being moved solely by “the desire for power, or, more precisely, ‘to 
execute his own will’” (p. 145); “who seeks so far as possible to direct 
the wills of others in accordance with his will, and as little as possible to 
be thwarted or controlled by their wills” (p. 215); “the question before 
the political man is ever: How can I carry out my will so that it will be 
forwarded and not frustrated by my fellows?” (p. 223). Is it not sophis- 
tical, then, to argue that this end “may be satisfied either by the success- 
ful use of self-assertion, or, no less, by the astute use of submissiveness 
in conduct? The fulfillment. . . . of the will of the individual .... 
is attained on the submissive side when the great man agrees to lead and 
to protect the small” (p. 228). 

“The individual will is the political unit” (p. 142). The subject of 
politics is the acts of myriads of individuals, not of governments, of 
which the mere handful affords no basis for scientific generalization. 
“The study of government . . . . is but a study of one function of the 
State, and the study of the State is but the study of one form of organ- 
ization of political life” (p. 177). “It has been assumed off-hand that 
the subject matter of Politics is the State” (p. 139), but “this assump- 
tion is one great petitio principii” (p. 140). Warning is given of the dan- 
ger to political science from social psychology arising from the treatment 
in the latter of the group as a unit (p. 184). It is surprising, therefore, 
to find that although the state is largely ignored, and consistently, 
through most of the book, it ultimately becomes, in Part IIT, on “Politics 
and Ethics,” the center of discussion. With the will of the individual as 
its subject, politics must adopt a psychological approach; but the author 
is commendably insistent that politics cannot now or ever take its psy- 
chology ready-made for it, but, drawing such enlightenment as it may 
from psychologists, must itself frame what psychological concepts it re- 
quires; as, in general, politics must not rely on other sciences to supply 
its fundamentals. 

As the science of the relationships of wills, politics occupies the 
“middle province” (p. 146), which many sciences have sought to appro- 
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be priate but which belongs to none of them. This is, indeed, in the view of 

lit- the author, a broad field. Politics need not, it is true, treat of all control 

lly of men, as in industry, but it may treat of all “mastery or control with 

ac- entire appropriateness” (p. 212). “To make Politics the study of organ- 

lon ized society is misleading . . . . an organized society is only a super- 

in lative form of society . . . . the organization is a stage of sophistica- 

em tion and secondary, and is arbitrarily introduced into the definition. A 

ed political society might not be organized but be merely . . . . moved 

‘to by some common impulse and unregulated by administrative officials” : 

ect (p. 178). Probably few political scientists would be willing to follow so . 
to far. 

Ire So broad a claim for politics is Aristotelian and super-Aristotelian. 

be It must encroach largely on fields claimed by other sciences, and partic- 

is- ularly on that embraced by sociology. The older sociology, with its “‘pre- (i 

S- tensions to the formal interpretation of the whole field of social activity,” 

$s is dismissed with the statement that “its method is sterile; its concep- / 
tion of science faulty; and its claims chimerical” (p. 169). “As a science : 

id of association only, where its investigation is into the inherent conditions 


and consequences of the very fact of association, there is hope of a use- 
ful treatment which would not belie the word ‘scientific.’ But the study 
seems indistinguishable from a political science in any thorough concep- ia 
tion of this latter” (p. 181). “In this sense, Politics is Sociology, and 4 
Sociology is Politics” (p. 177). One might almost be led to suspect that 
the author, having dethroned government and the state, has been talking 
all along about sociology. 

The book is badly organized. Neither topical outline nor treatment 
has any consistent order. Large areas are barren of original thought. . 
Part III, on “Politics and Ethics,” has slight connection with the re- ‘ 
mainder of the book, and would appear from internal evidence to have 
been written as a separate essay. Yet whatever the faults of execution, 
the work has the distinction of offering the sole constructive suggestion i 
of recent years in the methodology of politics. , 


Rospert T. CRANE 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Trumpets of Jubilee. By CONSTANCE MAYFIELD ROURKE. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1927. Pp. xiii+-445. $5.00. 
It is an extraordinary fact that a great portion of the earlier political 


and social history of the nation has been mirrored in the careers of three 
members of the same family, and that two humble sons of New England 
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rose from obscurity to direct the tastes of a people for decades. Lyman 
Beecher, the fiery Puritan, who fought for the old doctrines to the last: 
his daughter, Harriet Beecher Stowe, the author of the famous anti- 
slavery novel; Henry Ward Beecher, the son, greater than his father, in 
popularity if not in religious fervor; Horace Greeley, the rustic editor, 
who was for three decades the people’s oracle; and P. T. Barnum, the 
most fantastic of all American heroes, who began life as a social outcast 
and became one of the nation’s public figures—these are the characters 
selected to depict the stirring events of the early period and mid-century 
of America. 

The biographical sketch of Lyman Beecher introduces to us the re- 
vival of Puritanism in New England, the rise of the Middle West, and 
the hopeless struggle to establish a militant faith which was to prepare 
the world for the millennium. 

The career of Harriet Beecher Stowe is a striking example of how 
one may fall blindly into popular movements and be carried to the top 
ranks of leadership without adequate knowledge for the rdle. The author 
gives us an intimate account of Harriet’s position in the Beecher house- 
hold, her vagaries of mind, and the circumstances under which she under- 
took the writing of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. No less interesting is the story 
of the manner in which she received her tremendous success, and en- 
larged upon the limited scope of her experience with slavery. The obser- 
vation that Wendell Phillips made after an interview with her is indica- 
tive of the depth of her knowledge of the situation. When she published 
her book in defense of Lady Byron, without having had source materials 
or documents, she identified herself, as a feminist, with the second of the 
great issues of the period. 

The story of Henry Ward Beecher, who, in the words of a contem- 
porary, “took the Rocky Mountains for his sounding-board,” is largely 
the romance of revivalism in New York, New England, and the West. 
It is the dramatic rise to national prominence of a young man who, by 
the use of bold rhetoric and glittering figures, captured enormous con- 
gregations and attained a position as public counselor. Just as his sister 
gained prominence as an antislavery leader, Beecher won public acclaim 
for his efforts in behalf of emancipation. Incidentally, through Beech- 
er’s connection with the activities of the feminists we get glimpses of 
Victoria Woodhull, Mrs. Stanton, and other noted figures of the time. 

The phenomenal hold that Horace Greeley had upon his newspaper 
constituency is linked with the popular American legend that one who 
rises from the masses is bound to have sympathy for the people. The 
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author traces Greeley’s career from early poverty, through the glorious 
days of the Tribune, down to his complete annihilation by Weed in the 
presidential campaign. The political maneuvers and utopian projects of 
that period are revealed through Greeley’s association with the Whigs 
and with the followers of Fourier. 

The strange history of P. T. Barnum gives us another picture of the 
last century. The exhibitor of the Greatest Show on Earth must have 
had an extraordinary sense of humor to turn the tables on the Puritans, 
whom he detested, by exhibiting “moral dramas” to which ministers and 
conservative old ladies flocked in large numbers. The author succeeds 
in showing that Barnum was essentially a public figure, living in the 
midst of crowds, and, dying, left no memories for personal friends, but a 
host of legends for the curious public. Through this story we get 
glimpses of the moral forces that were still exercising their hold on the 
people. We are reminded of the fact that as late as 1850 the theater was 
still shunned by respectability. Under the pretense of exhibiting for sci- 
entific and didactic purposes, Barnum was really breaking up the prej- 
udice against all forms of public entertainment. 

FLORABELLE JAN 


CHICAGO 


Man and the State. By W. E. Hocxtnc. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1926. Pp. 463. 

This book is not a study in the field of political science as such, nor 
is it made so because Professor Hocking does not despise the use of dia- 
grams. He draws support for his arguments from history and cites freely 
Seignobos, Langlois, and other writers on the medieval period; govern- 
mental reports, social studies, and statistics receive scant attention. The 
treatment adopted by Dr. Hocking, who is professor of Moral Philos- 
ophy and Civil Polity at Harvard, is not utilitarian and experimental, 
concerned with what can be done with various forms of association, but 
teleological and ethical. The present reviewer has no criticism to offer 
of a mystical discussion of the community or of recognition that its ob- 
ject (or, as Professor Hocking puts it, that of the state) is “to make 
men.” Professor Ernest Barker’s recent book National Character comes 
to mind as an interesting example of this ethical treatment. A social 
philosophy which will resynthesize the world which first the Reformation 
and then Liberal Democracy atomized is needed. But it is necessary that 
we be clear that our concern here is fundamentally one of moral obliga- 
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tion and of natural religion rather than one of political science. That 
“there can be no power over without power for” is a useful suggestion 
for such a science, but when Professor Hocking, presenting it as an opin- 
ion of his philosophy, calls it a “first principle of political structure,” we 
can only ask for his proofs. 

It is certainly true, as the author says in criticism of the realists, that 
one must not only observe facts, but also judge them, and not set up 
what is “as a finality to be accepted and worshiped.” The state is both 
will and idea, and is to be respected in its ideal functions. It is reassur- 
ing here to notice that an idealist is accusing the realists of precisely that 
worship of what is of which the realists, who have endeavored to ob- 
serve without worshiping, have accused the Hegelian idealists. But Pro- 
fessor Hocking’s tendency to adopt the Treitschkean doctrine of the 
natural tendency of states, to whose reason “force is a necessary ad- 
junct,” to grow, to develop a will to power, and the confidence with 
which he assumes that, because the state function is permanent, there- 
fore the national state is a permanent form, is less reassuring. The na- 
tional state can scarcely be said yet to have celebrated its tercentenary. 
Is it not rather patriotic romance and the orthodoxy of the nineteenth 
century than scientific precision which compels Professor Hocking to 
write his book to show that the state is a finality to be respected as alone 
“the proud mother of men”? Why should some broader organization of 
common civilizations, such as the Anglo-Saxon, not perform this func- 
tion, but only national states, such as Scotland? And is Professor Hock- 
ing sure that “civilizations” and “communities” are only abstractions? 

This is a pregnant book, especially in its treatment of politics in 
terms of power and in its contention that the state exists to establish “the 
way of the will [individual and collective] to power.” But its sig- 
nificance is impaired by its failure to make the distinction between a dis- 
cussion of social aspirations and a discussion of the principles of social 
structure which shall penetrate, in the words of the great politicist whose 
sesquicentennial we celebrate, behind opinion to the way that things 
actually work. There is a danger that political philosophy may under- 
estimate the magnitude of its task, just as natural philosophers from 
Democritus to Alexander von Humboldt underestimated the need for 
technical precision in natural science. And assuredly a great work of sci- 
ence is as much the fruit of a spirit that raises it to the height of a work 
of moral passion as any professionally ethical study. 


GerorceE E. G. CATLIN 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY 
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The Road to Xanadu. By J. F. Lowes. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 

Co., 1927. Pp. xiv-+639. $6.00. 

It has often been remarked, both in science and in art, how the 
creative imagination, in a flash of intuition, brings together the tangled 
skeins of the world of fact into a new pattern. After years of wrestling 
with a baffling and inconsistent accumulation of facts, the evolutionary 
hypothesis suddenly flashed into Darwin’s mind. “I can remember,” he 
tells us, “the very spot in the road, whilst in my carriage, when to my 
joy the solution occurred to me!” The operation of the creative imagi- 
nation in literary production is equally interesting, and in the present 
volume Professor Lowes attempts to lay bare its processes in Coleridge’s 
creation of The Ancient Mariner and Kubla Khan. 

Coleridge had yet to go down to the sea in a ship when he wrote 
The Ancient Mariner. But he had early acquired an interest in stories of 
voyages of discovery. And he read these tales from cover to cover, not- 
ing every reference, reading these references entire, and following them 
in turn where they might lead. Thus Coleridge’s reading led him through 
masses of extraordinarily unassimilated facts. Moreover, Coleridge had 
a photographic memory, being able to reproduce almost word for word 
things read a considerable time before. As a result of his mode of mem- 
ory and manner of reading, the recesses of his mind were huddled with 
images. 

Image for image, Professor Lowes reconstructs The Ancient Mariner 
and Kubla Khan out of Coleridge’s past reading and experience. But 
images are never lifted bodily. Rather, in the flash of Coleridge’s imagi- 
nation, images from such diverse sources as Priestly’s Optics, The Phi- 
losophical Transactions of the Royal Society, and Martin’s Voyages 
coalesce into something distinctively poetic and his own. To observe this 
process as Professor Lowes discloses it is little less than exciting, and is 
to watch the operation of the historical method at its best. The wealth of 
material he has accumulated on the “hooks and eyes of memory” illumi- 
nates greatly the common processes of association as well as the opera- 
tion of the creative imagination. How we are to account for these 
coalescing flashes of the creative imagination Professor Lowes does not 
attempt to show, being content to demonstrate their relationship to the 
stuff of experience. Even so, he leaves us many unanswered questions. 
Why did Coleridge’s mind, playing over this stuff of experience like a 
magnet, draw out the images that it did—etched, glittering and weird? 
What early experiences account for his penchant for the elemental in 
nature, the ultimate sensory in experience? Are there biographical data 
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that might throw light on these early patternings of Coleridge’s per. 
sonality? 

Again, how is the working of the creative imagination related to the 
general cultural background? Professor Lowes throws a side light on 
this question when he remarks, “The basic structure of the voyage as a 
voyage [speaking of The Ancient Mariner] is as austerely true to fact as 
an admiralty report,” and points out the imginative pattern that had 
been set by the repeated voyages of discovery which had sailed around 
the Horn. But the book throws little real light on this interesting prob- 
lem. 

The Road to Xanadu will be of especial interest to students of psy- 
chology and of literature. However, the sociologist cannot fail to find in 
it many indications as to how the pattern of the personality is shaped 
out of social experience. To all who take it up it will prove a fascinating 


book. 
Harvey ZORBAUGH 


New York UNIVERSITY 


Village Communities. By EDMUND DES. BRUNNER. New York: 
George H. Doran Co., 1927. Pp. vii+244. $2.25. 

Social Participation in a Rural New England Town. By James 
LowELt Hypes, Pu.D. Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, Contributions to Education No. 258. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1927. 
Pp. ix+-102. $1.50. 

During the past few years the Institute of Social and Religious Re- 
search has been engaged in a nation-wide study of agricultural villages in 
which an attempt is made to combine the scientific method with the re- 
ligious motive. Village Communities is the fifth and last volume in this 
series of American Village Studies edited under the direction of Dr. 
Brunner. In the first part of this volume the results of the entire study 
are summarized in seven chapters of great interest to the student of con- 
temporary village life. The author’s conclusions in regard to the growth 
of villages stand in striking contrast to recent statements concerning the 
trend toward village decline. “The village in the United States, taken by 
and large,” says the author, “is not declining, as has often been asserted. 
Individual villages have declined; but the trend has been toward an in- 
creasing population This rate of gain for the last twenty years 
has been more than four times the rate in the rural population outside in- 
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corporated areas. .... The village population is thus becoming an 
increasingly important, rather than a decreasingly important element in 
the total rural population.” Since this study of American villages is the 
most wide-reaching yet made and combines both census material and 
field data on individual communities representative of conditions in va- 
rious parts of the country, the contributions it makes to a more accurate 
knowledge of village life is invaluable. 

The second part of the volume contains studies of eight village com- 
munities prepared by those participating in the field investigation. These 
studies are of the descriptive-survey type, with chief emphasis on the 
economic situation, status of institutions, and social conditions. The re- 
sulting picture is of real interest, but the value of these case studies 
would have been vastly increased if the analysis had gone more deeply 
into the historical development of the communities, with greater atten- 
tion to the interplay of social forces that largely determined the nature 
and limitations of the villages studied. The author is to be commended 
for the inclusion of this concrete material in his volume. Case studies of 
communities seem to be slowly coming into vogue and represent a great 
step forward in the development of sociological material. 

Dr. Hypes’ volume is a statistical study of a New England town, in 
which an effort is made to measure the social participation of primary 
groups exclusive of the family. The method followed in securing the data 
was a house-to-house survey of a random sample of the households of 
the town, supplemented by a study of the nature and activities of the 
primary group organizations. As measuring devices of his social partici- 
pation data, the author devised his “Individual Hour of Attendance,” by 
which is meant the clock-hours of time an individual or group spends in 
a given social activity, and the “Family Participation Index,” which is 
an average secured by dividing the total individual hours of attendance 
of a household participating in a given social activity by the number of 
members of the household eligible to participate in that activity. The 
family participation indexes thus secured are studied in relation to the 
social, geographical, cultural, and economic factors influencing participa- 
tion in order to understand the réle of primary groups in the community 
and to give a sounder statistical basis for the development of community 
programs. The study adds little to our knowledge of community life, but 
has significance as an interesting attempt to apply the quantitative meth- 
od to sociological investigations. 

J. F. Sterner 


TULANE UNIVERSITY 
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Thinking about Thinking. By Casstus J. Keyser. New York: §, 
P. Dutton & Co., Today and Tomorrow Series, 1926. Pp, 
$1.00. 


Essai sur V évolution de la pensée économique. By G. H. Bosque, 
Bibliothéque Internationale d’Economie Politique, publiée 
sous la direction de Alfred Bonnet. Paris: Marcel Giard, 
1927. Pp. xv-+314. Paper, Fr. 45. 

The thinking which guides our behavior in practical situations is em- 
pirical; it aims more or less directly at the concrete end to be achieved. 
The scientific method, on the other hand, is likely to involve postula- 
tional thinking, which is thought of the if . . . . then variety. In this 
latter type of thought the procedure is to work out more or less elab- 
orately the implicates of a given set of postulates, and then to employ 
the system of propositions so formed as an instrument for dealing with 
concrete cases. The advantages of postulational thinking are those of 
economy of effort, where a large number of cases of similar type are to 
be dealt with. The foregoing is, in brief, the argument of Professor Key- 
ser’s little book entitled Thinking about Thinking. 

G. H. Bousquet’s account of the evolution of economic thought is an 
application of much the same thesis to a particular field. What he has 
done in this volume is to trace the emergence of scientific economics, us- 
ing always what he terms the “subjective” approach to the work of the 
various writers studied. In other words, the author has sought to reveal, 
in the case of each writer whose work is examined, what the sentiments 
and motives have been which have actuated his work, and what concep- 
tion he has had of the doctrine he was developing. The majority of 
writers on economic subjects down to very recent times, he finds, have 
been motivated by practical, political, and ethico-religious purposes; 
hence, whatever may be the value of their work from an objective point 
of view, it has not had the form of pure science, and has lacked the log- 
ical unity of the latter. He feels that econom:ic science as it exists at 
present is contained almost in its entirety in the works of Walras, Bohn- 
Bawerk, and Pareto. The great contribution of these writers, and par- 
ticularly of the last-named, is the elaboration, through the use of a 
mathematical technique, of a coherent theory of economic equilibrium. 
The development of this system, however, has, in the opinion of the au- 
thor, practically reached a terminus, and the future tasks of economic 
science are the application of the developed theory of equilibrium to the 
concrete facts, particularly to the facts of economic change, and the de- 
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velopment of a more realistic psychological analysis of the motives of the 
mutually dependent human beings who form the economic equilibrium. 

As a disciple of Pareto, M. Bousquet regards economics as a part of 
the more inclusive and fundamental science of sociology, which is, for the 
most part, still to be developed. This fact should lend a certain interest 
to his writings for American readers. Professor Vilfredo Pareto is the 
author of a treatise on sociology which, although available in a French 
edition, is none too familiar to American students. The principal value 
of this volume, as also of Professor Keyser’s litle book, is, however, the 
contribution which it makes to our understanding of fundamental prin- 
ciples of scientific method and their application in the field of the social 
studies. 

FLoyp N. House 

UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Farm Income and Farm Life. Prepared by a joint committee of 
the American Country Life Association and the American 
Farm Economics Association. DwicGHt SANDERSON, chairman 
and editor. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1927. Pp. 
xi+324. $3.00. (Published by means of a grant from the In- 
stitute of Social and Religious Research. ) 

The Cost of Living in Foreign Countries. New York: The National 
Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 1927. Pp. xv-+402. $3.50. 
Farm Income and Farm Life is a symposium by about forty farm 

leaders, farm economists, rural sociologists, and public officials, on “the 

relation of the social and economic factors in rural progress.” The first 
four chapters are devoted to the goals or ideals which these men seek for 

American agriculture of the future. Seven chapters discuss the effects of 

various economic conditions and tendencies upon social welfare, and sev- 

en others indicate the effects of social welfare upon economic efficiency. 

Dr. Sanderson and the other members of the committee have given con- 

tinuity to the separate articles by suitable introductions and a conclud- 

ing chapter. The major conclusion is “that the final measure of rural 
progress is found in the better standard of life, both material and spiritu- 
al, of the mass of the farm people; but that if this is to be permanent it 
must be based on greater economic efficiency.” 

One wishes for an adequate bibliography of the numerous studies 
which have been made of incomes, expenditures, and living conditions, 
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both urban and rural, since the pioneer studies by F. Le Play and Eduard 
Ducpetiaux. However, knowing the financial handicap under which this 
committee worked, only thanks can be rendered for the completion of the 
task. This book should be in the hands of every agricultural leader. It 
will also be valuable as a text in courses dealing with problems of rural 
living. 

The Cost of Living in Foreign Countries is a systematic survey of the 
methods used in compiling index numbers of cost of living in forty-two 
countries of the world other than the United States. This is a sequel to a 
previous volume which summarized the same topic for the United States. 
This book should be invaluable to all interested in index numbers, and in 
living studies generally. It is done in a careful, accurate, and comprehen- 
sive manner. There is a valuable summary chapter which deals with au- 
thorities compiling index numbers, budgets and weights used, and meth- 
ods of computation, and gives some conclusions. The principal conclusion 
(p. 401) bears out the resolutions passed by the second annual meeting of 
the International Conference of Labor Statisticians, which concern some 
needed improvements in index numbers of cost of living. A close study of 
this volume convinces one that the “cost of living” concept has limited 
value in a country such as ours, where the “cost of being respectable” is 
taking such a large share of our national income. 

CarLE C. ZIMMERMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


A History of Socialist Thought. By Harry W. LAIDLER, Pu.D. 
New York: T. Y. Crowell, 1927. Pp. xxii+713. $3.50. 

Dr. Laidler’s earlier book, Socialism in Thought and Action, has en- 
joyed considerable popularity for some years and is probably the best 
text available for an introductory course in Socialism. 

The present volume is more circumscribed in its purpose, but is other- 
wise much like its predecessor. Dr. Laidler’s mild animus in favor of a 
gradual evolution toward a mild political socialism is evident in both 
books. However, he obtrudes this animus in so open and candid a way 
that it is attractive rather than offensive. 

The book is extremely comprehensive. Beginning with the ancient 
Hebrew prophets and coming on down through the Greeks and Early 
Christians, it follows the writers of utopias, the groups that tried to 
found utopian colonies, the French, German, English, and other theor- 
ists, through all the sects and subjects that characterize the Socialist 
faith. 


rather in accord with the author’s idea of their importance than with the 
way they appear in history. Still, this method has its advantages. Cer- 
tain movements, Christian Socialism and Guild Socialism, for instance, 
which are rather overlooked in ordinary books on socialism, are here em- 
phasized and their indirect influence shown to be considerable. 

The book is essentially a compilation, a product of scissors and 
paste pot. But the extracts are well chosen, if sometimes rather longer 
than the reader’s patience. The book should not be read through at one 
time if its real worth is to be appreciated. In the nature of the case it 
abounds exceedingly in repetition of thought. This repetition naturally 
wearies the reader, but it illustrates the process by which Socialism has 
become so powerful a political force. That process is simply the ordinary 
technique of advertising. To a greater degree than most political parties, 
Socialism urges persons to read and study its program. Yet it makes its 
converts in considerable measure by constantly repeating the same mes- 
sage in only very slightly changed forms. It is the same technique that 
sells automobiles and breakfast foods. 

The book justifies Professor Seba Eldridge’s statement, quoted in 
the blurb on the jacket, to the effect that it is the best single volume on 
the subject in the English language. 

Lyrorp P. EDWARDS 
St. STEPHEN’s COLLEGE 
ANNANDALE, New YorkK 


China Today, through Chinese Eyes (2d series). By T. C. CHAo, 
P. C. Hsu, T. Z. Koo, T. T. LEw, M. T. Tcuou, F. C. M. 
WEI, AND D. Z. T. Yur. London (32 Russell Square, W. C. 
I.): Student Christian Movement, 1926. Pp. viii+-151. $1.25. 

China Yesterday and Today. Revised ed. By E. T. WILttAmMs. 
New York: T. Y. Crowell, 1927. Pp. xviii+-664. $4.50. 

The seven Chinese who have contributed articles to this second se- 
ries of articles entitled China Today are capable of expressing clearly the 
opinion and knowledge of the Chinese educated under Western methods. 
They represent an important element in the new China and a point of 
view that foreigners are not quick to grasp. There is a tendency to be 
rather too optimistic, and there is perhaps rather too much emphasis on 
the intellectual and cultural potentialities of China, and not enough com- 
ment on matters as they are. However, men such as Timothy Tingfang 
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Lew, of Yenching University, in Peking, and T. Z. Koo, of St. Johns Uni- 
versity, Shanghai, to mention two of the authors best known in this coun- 
try, are careful students of human nature in general and of Chinese na- 
ture in particular, and their remarks on contemporary China are sure to 
be valuable. The fact that things are happening rapidly in China does 
not make this book any less useful, because it is not treating events, but 
ideas, and, for the most part, ideas do not change every time a general re- 
signs. 

Since the appearance of the first edition, in 1923, Professor Williams’ 
volume China Yesterday and Today has been considered a reliable study 
of Chinese customs and politics. The revised edition brings events up to 
date (December, 1926) and treats more fully present political move- 
ments. There is also a new chapter on Chinese art, introduced with the 
idea that “an appreciation of the art of China may perhaps lead us to a 
better understanding of Chinese civilization. With that understanding, 
there will be improved relations.” 

Over half the volume is devoted to a discussion of Chinese customs 
and mores. For the student of sociology this treatment is somewhat frag- 
mentary, but it is useful as an introduction. The chapter, ““The Family,” 
for example, is too brief to do more than suggest the problems of Chinese 
families, and the chapter, “The Guilds,” makes no attempt to give more 
than a few generalizations. This book is the type of work that ought to 
appear beside the dictionary on the desk of the student who is beginning 
a study of oriental civilizations. Its good index and map and its clear or- 
ganization make it especially useful. 

IsABEL McL. STEPHENS 

CHICAGO 


The Third British Empire. Being a Course of Lectures Delivered 
at Columbia University. By ALFRED ZIMMERN. London: 
Humphrey Milford. Oxford University Press, 1926. Pp. 148. 


This book is a valuable addition to the growing literature on interna- 
tional relations. The author is preoccupied with the réle of the British 
Empire in the Great Society. As he views the situation, the Empire has 
passed through two stages and is now evolving into a third. These stages, 
abstractly speaking, represent three types of relationships between the 
units of the Empire. The first stage, beginning in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, was marked by political and economic exploitation of the units of 
the Empire on the part of the “mother” country. The second stage, exist- 
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ing until 1914, was characterized by paternalistic control and policies 
given credence by the doctrine of stewardship. London was regarded as 
the center of control, even for the “advanced” peoples. Dr. Zimmern 
would not claim that this type of relationship within the Empire has yet 
disappeared. In fact, some of the problems facing the contemporary Em- 
pire grow out of the conflict between the theories and policies of the now 
dying Second Empire and those of the evolving Third Empire. This 
Third British Empire is in process. It is partially an ideal; in part an 
achievement. It is characterized by a relationship of equality—political, 
racial, and cultural—between its units. And it will be held together, not 
by external coercion, but by common desire. 

The Third Empire is faced with certain major problems, which, inci- 
dentally, are also world-problems. The struggle for racial, national, and 
cultural equality on the part of the non-white groups in the Empire is 
one of the most basic of these problems. The struggle for racial equality, 
associated as it is with nationalism and the desire for political autonomy, 
is of special importance. 

This little book is of value to the sociologist whose interests center in 
the struggle for status among racial, cultural, and nationality groups. 

“The student preoccupied with the relationship between the shift in the 
material and technological bases of human relationships to changes in the 
economic, cu! tural, and political phases of human society will also value 
the volume. The chapter dealing with the relations of the white and non- 
white groups in contemporary international society is of interest to the 
student of race conflicts and race movements. , 

W. O. Brown 


University oF CHICAGO 


The Struggle for the Rhine. By HERMANN STEGEMANN. Trans- 
lated from the German by GEorcEs CHATTERTON HiLL. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1927. Pp. 432. 

It is the thesis of this book that from the days of Caesar to these 
modern times the river Rhine has been a river of contention. The author 
marshals his data to prove that the European struggles and conflicts— 
diplomatic and militaristic—since the time of the Romans through the 
nation-forming periods of the last three centuries have had either as a 
major or a minor motive the control of the Rhine. Germany, because of 
its control of the Rhineland in the past, has suffered from these aggres- 
sions of the Rhine-hungry peoples. France has been the chief villain in the 
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plot to possess the river. And Dr. Stegemann regards the present position 
of power on the part of the French in the Rhineland as unnatural. The 
Rhine is to the German both a necessity and a symbol; it is a German 
river. Consequently, the “Rhine question” is not yet settled; the struggle 
for the Rhine will continue. 

Historians will have to pass on the accuracy of Dr. Stegemann’s his. 
tory. To the skeptical layman his “struggle for the Rhine” thesis as the 
open sesame to most of European history since there was any seems rath- 
er oversimple. Too much is explained by the thesis. Quite naturally the 
Rhine has become a symbol of German national security. Hence it is not 
strange that a German historian should be preoccupied with the rdle in 
history that the struggle for its possession has played. And considering 
the present status of the political control of the Rhineland, one would ex- 
pect a German to see the possession of it by an enemy group as an omi- 
nous threat to national integrity. Incidentally, those people who believe 
that Germany has always been the aggressor in things warlike would do 
well to read this statement of the case by a German. 

To the sociologist it does not matter whether the Rhine is, or is not, 
essential to the material and political security of Germany. What is per- 
haps of most interest is the fact of this folk-belief that it is important. 
This belief will determine policies and practices with reference to the 
Rhine; not “facts.” The possession of the Rhine is associated with the 
prestige and status of the German nation. Symbolically, it is a “German” 
river. And it may be that Professor Stegemann, with his elaborate docu- 
mentation, is merely defending and rationalizing the folk-faith. After all, 
this seems to be the function of “scholars.” 

W. O. Brown 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The “Commonplace Book” of Thomas Jefferson: A Repertory of 
His Ideas on Government. With an Introduction and Notes 
by GILBERT CHINARD. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1926. Pp. 403. $4.00. 

Professor Chinard, of Johns Hopkins University, who has already 
published a study on Jefferson and the Ideologues and extracts from Jef- 
ferson’s Commonplace Book, presents here an edition of the Common- 
place Book itself, of which the original is in the Library of Congress, with 


certain unimportant abbreviations. The middle and most important part 
appears to date from the years 1774-76; the first part shows us the radi- 
cal Jefferson as the young lawyer very much concerned with rummaging 
for precedents in those musty documents for which the executive-minded 
Hamilton professed such contempt, and especially with the question of 
entails and primogeniture. Jefferson seems to have shared the prejudice 
of English liberals from Winstanley to Freeman, that every oppressive 
element in English law was to be traced to the iniquitous subjugation of 
the democratic Saxon stock by the Norman usurpers. 

It is interesting to note that Jefferson gives more attention in his 
Commonplace Book to Montesquieu than to any other writer, but with 
the strange omission of the passage bearing on the Separation of Powers. 
We further notice that the very passage of James Wilson’s Considerations 
most closely paralleled in the Declaration of Independence are omitted in 
the Book, althought the context is copied. The conjecture, in addition to 
Professor Chinard’s, may perhaps be hazarded that precisely the most 
important passages were copied elsewhere by Jefferson before July, 1776, 
for immediate use, and were not duplicated in the Commonplace Book, 
especially as Professor Chinard calls our attention, on page 377, to the 
existence of important extracts upon separate sheets. All who have read 
Professor Becker’s brilliant book, The Declaration of Independence, will 
be under a debt to Professor Chinard for his careful edition of the Com- 
monplace Book and for the light which it throws upon the controversy 
about Jefferson’s indebtedness to Locke. 

GrorceE E. G. CaTLIn 
CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 


Principles and Practices of Co-operative Marketing. By Extor 
GRINNELL MEARS AND MATHEW O. TABRINER. Boston: Ginn 


& Co., 1926. Pp. x+580. $3.20. 

This book is a co-operative attempt by a Leland Stanford professor 
of business administration and a marketing technician to interpret the 
world-wide movement for co-operative marketing of agricultural prod- 
ucts. One of the authors, while abroad in an official capacity, gained con- 
siderable insight into co-operation in other countries, whereas the other is 
primarily experienced in California co-operation. As a result, two of the 
best phases of the book are its analyses of California co-operation and of 
the contrast between foreign and domestic co-operation. In addition, the 
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training of the authors in economics and in principles of business admin. 
istration gives the book an analytical as well as a descriptive character, 

Its plan consists of an introduction, an analysis of the theory of or- 
ganization, business practice, regional characteristics, and concluding 
chapters on business efficiency and national problems of development. 

The authors do not show the same familiarity with problems of co- 
operation in other parts of the United States. An illustration of this is in 
chapter xiii, on pricing and price determination. Very little attention is 
given to the analysis of a type of organization which does not have any 
control over prices but must use its best judgment as to time of selling in 
a widely fluctuating seasonal market. The analysis of live-stock pooling 
shows the same lack of familiarity. In spite of this weakness, however, 
the book ought to find a wide circulation, especially among co-operative 
officials and students of agriculture. It is a worthwhile treatise. 


C. ZIMMERMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


American Masters of Social Science. Edited by Howarp W. Opvum. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1927. Pp. vi+411. $4.50; 


Students’ Edition, $3.60. 

Those who have been called upon to share in the task of preparing 
students for higher degrees in the social studies will agree with the re- 
viewer that one important element in that task is the arousal in the grad- 
uate student of a sense of participation in a significant human enterprise. 
One cannot do the most effective sort of work, as student, as teacher, or 
as investigator, unless he is sustained by the awareness that he is con- 
tributing to a cause which has a history and a future. One way in which 
such lovalties and enthusiasms are created is through personal contact 
with the masters of the field. For the ordinary graduate student, however, 
the possibilities of such contacts are limited by circumstances beyond his 
control. A fairly satisfactory substitute for direct contacts with the mas- 
ters of one’s chosen field of study is the reading of well-written accounts 
of their lives. It is not surprising, therefore, that social scientists are wel- 
coming so cordially the volume of biographical studies of American social 
scientists which Professor Odum has brought together. 

The men whose lives and work are described in this book are J. W. 
Burgess, Lester F. Ward, Herbert B. Adams, W. A. Dunning, A. W. 
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Small, F. H. Giddings, Thorstein Veblen, F. J. Turner, and James Har- 
vey Robinson. The editor has written a short introductory chapter en- 


titled “Pioneers and Masters of Social Science.” 
Fioyp N. House 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Wirtschaftslebenim Zeitalter des Hochkapitalismus. Zweiter Halb- 
band: Der Hergang der hochkapitalistischen Wirtschaft: 
Das Gesamtswirtschaft. By WERNER SOMBART. Munchen: 
Duncker & Humblot, 1927. Pp. x-+517—1064. M. 17. 

In this concluding volume of Der Moderne Kapitalismus Sombart 
pictures modern economic life in terms of interacting processes; the proc- 
esses whereby demand is generated, the processes which form and trans- 
form markets, and those which continually alter the division of labor. As 
in the preceding volume, which was reviewed recently, the space, time, 
and number aspects of modern economic activity are used as indexes of 
what he calls the mobilizing and rationalizing of the economic world. 

Thus is concluded a brilliant series, the life-work of its author. His 
critics accuse him of forgetting, from one volume to the next, what he has 
said. I have found his keen and illuminating descriptions of economic 


processes sufficiently engaging to push contradictions into the dark nether 
regions of the subconscious. At any rate, no student of economic life 
has so thoroughly and comprehensively described the modern economic 
world, or done it from so many angles. 

EVERETT CHERRINGTON HUGHES 


UNIVERSITY 


The Distribution of Industrial Occupations in England, 1841-61. 
By CiivE Day. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1927. 
Pp. 149. 

On the basis of census material the author has undertaken a statisti- 
cal treatment of the distribution of occupations in terms of the number 
of persons practicing each in various counties, always in proportion to 
the total population of the respective counties. The industries are classi- 
fied, according to the nature of their distribution, into national, provin- 
cial, and local. The industries having national markets at the period were 
metals and textiles. Oddly enough, even then London was a consuming 
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center, producing for the nation only a few luxuries, such as artificia] 
flowers and hospital lint, articles of sophistication. 

The treatment is in still life, with no pretension made of noting 
change. The task is well done, and gives a suggestion for students of 
ecology who are looking for indexes for analysis of community organiza- 
tion. 

EVERETT CHERRINGTON HucuHes 

McGILv UNIVERSITY 


Love and Morality: An Attempt at a Physiological Interpretation of Hu- 
man Thought. By Jacques FiscHer. Translated from the French 
by CATHERINE ALISON Puitiips. New York: Knopf, 1927. Pp. 


X+291. $4.00. 

The author of this book is modest. He describes his volume as “no more 
than an essay, the uselessness of which we do not deny.” He is none the less 
ambitious. His endeavor is to explain thought in biochemical terms. Neither 
the scantiness of reliable physiological data nor the irritating questions of the 
psychologist and of the philosopher deter him. He builds up a structure which, 
interesting in appearance, rests ultimately upon a flimsy base. To explain 
thought he posits “thought centers” in the brain; asserts that these are stimu- 
lated into production by the blood stream; according as the blood varies in its 
lipoid constitution, variation in thought occurs; this variation in lipoids is 
traceable in turn to differential internal and externa! stimulation. In such a 
fashion he endeavors to interpret a special form of thought—love—which he 
regards as associated with the sexual impulse. He accepts wholeheartedly the 
Freudian notion of sex, and applies to it his biochemical interpretation. The 
result is interesting but not convincing. His general accuracy is fairly well rep- 
resented by the following sentence: “Fraser, Wundt, Durkheim, A. Lang have 
shown us that incest and the murder of the father have been the solid bases 
upon which was raised the altar of religion’’(!). 


The War on Modern Science: A Short History of the Fundamentalist At- 
tacks on Evolution and Modernism. By MAYNARD SHIPLEY. New 


York: Knopf, 1927. Pp. xiv-+415. 


The recent attacks of “fundamentalists” on modern science have been the 
cause of amusement to some, of scholarly inquiry to others, and of pronounced 
alarm to a third group. This book represents distinctly the latter type of inter- 
est. The author has presented with great detail the widespread efforts of “fun- 
damentalists” to curb certain instruction by legislation and other means. One 
misses in his discussion, however, any endeavor sympathetically to understand 
this movement. His interest ceases with presenting its sinister aspects and oc- 
casionally ridiculing its principles. The book will be acclaimed by those who 
seek to arouse the scientific public from lethargy in the face of the attacks on 
modern science; it will pass merely as a piece of interesting yet incomplete 
journalism to those who seek a proper historical understanding of the move- 
ment behind these attacks. 
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Livelihood: Papers in the Study of the Economic Factor for Social Sci- 
ence Students. Being Part II of Human Society, by J. ALEXANDER 
Gunn, M.A., B.Sc. (Econ.), Pu.D. Melbourne (350-52 Swanston 
Street), Australia: A. H. Massina & Co., Pty., Ltd., 1927. Pp. 232. 
Price 6d. 


The author of this volume is a professor of sociology in the University of 
Melbourne. The book is one of a projected four-volume series dealing with the 
various phases of human society. The other three volumes are promised later. 

It is the writer’s belief that society is a complex of four factors: breed, 
livelihood, government, and culture. This volume purports to be an analysis of 
the livelihood or economic factor. Upon analysis, however, it turns out to be a 
description of a rather elementary sort of the data of general economics. The 
fundamental lack of the book is an approach. The author has nothing to say 
about economic situations and institutions that economists do not say as well 


or better. 
Roosevelt and the Caribbean. By Howarp C. Hir1, Px.D. Chicago: 

University of Chicago Press, 1927. Pp. xi+233. $2.50. 

This volume is a careful study of Roosevelt’s practices and policies in the 
Carribean during the period of his dominance on the American political scene. 
The author discusses the background, personal and social, of Roosevelt, his 
ideas about and réle in the Spanish-American War, his behavior in the Panama 
Canal episodes, his attitude toward and policy in Cuba, his intervention in the 
Venezuelan crisis, and his policies in Central America. He thinks that the 
Rooseveltian imperialism was of the paternalistic sort. He shows that Roose- 
velt was assimilated to the growing folk-faith of expansionism. To use Leonard 
Woolf’s phrase, Roosevelt was reinforced in his imperialism by the “beliefs and 
desires” of the American people. 

The writer has examined carefully a large body of primary data. He is not 
a eulogist. He has achieved the difficult feat of being objective in his study of 


a folk hero. 
Wholesome Marriage. By Ernest R. Groves AND GLADys HOAGLAND 
Groves. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1927. Pp. vili+-239. $2.00. 


This is an excellent manual, designed especially for those who, recently 
married or about to be married, seek information that will make their pathway 
to continued happiness clearer. “The book deals almost exclusively with the 
social and personal aspects of marriage, as contrasted with those that are 
physical.” On the basis of a wide experience, the authors conclude, “Sex prob- 
lems will usually be found secondary, the product of social maladjustment in 


other relationships than sex itself.” 


Legal Aspects of Zoning. By NEwMAN S. Baker, A.M., J.S.D., of the 
Missouri Bar. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1927. Pp. 
xii+182. $2.50. 

This little volume gives an excellent résumé of the rise and development of 
zoning legislation as an extension of the police power to meet the new condi- 


tions of city life. The final chapter, on the problem of government of the met- 
ropolitan area or region, will be especially helpful to students of the recent 


trends in urban sociology. 
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English Local Government: English Poor-Law History. Part I. “The 
Old Poor Law.” By StpNEY WEBB AND BEATRICE WEBB. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1927. Pp. x-+-447. $8.50. 
Fundamentally a history of poor relief down to the reforming act of 1834, 

this volume offers considerable insight into the social process at work creating 

both the poor-relief system and the poor-relief control. The authors are so 
familiar with the institutional history of England and with the sociological 

viewpoint that this book will be of decided value to anyone interested in a 

dynamic approach to sociological analysis. 


RECENT LITERATURE 


NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


The abstracts and bibliography in this issue were prepared under the direction 
of a member of the editorial staff by E. A. Ahrens, L. S. Cottrell, Jr., Eugenia Lea 
Remelin, Samuel A. Stouffer, Edgar T. Thompson, and C. C. Wu, of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology of the University of Chicago. Each abstract is numbered at the 
end according to the classification in the January and July issues of this Journal. 


I, PERSONALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 


Das Problem des Instinktes (The Problem of Instinct).—Two types of activ- 
ity usually classified under the head of instinct should be distinguished. There is the 
simple and familiar type of reaction in its nature highly stereotyped. Upon a given 
stimulus a reaction begins. It terminates with the re-establishment of a new equilib- 
rium. On the other hand is an activity which lacks this stereotyped character, as is 
shown by such actions as the hunting of prey, nest building, food hoarding, etc. 
This activity has been distinguished by Morgan as more complex than the other. 
But it is not a mere matter of complexity. It is an activity of a different kind. 
What chiefly characterizes it is the fact that it is not a mere reaction to establish an 
equilibrium, but that by means of it something new is added. The organism acts, not 
alone to maintain itself, but to grow, to expand its kind, to meet future situations. 
A basic aspect of life is its capacity to create, not alone to react. This does not 
imply intelligence or desire. Even an amoeba stores food in its system beyond its 
immediate need. Likewise our own blood and organs are equipped to meet emer- 
gencies. The farther the activity precedes the probable emergency the more stereo- 
typed does it tend to be-—Charlotte Biihler, Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie und Physi- 
ologie der Sinnesorgane, CIII (Heft 1 and 2, 1927), 46-64. (I, 2, 4.) E. A.A. 


Simplicity versus Adequacy in the Definition of Instinct.—Behaviorism of- 
fers a specious simplicity. Reflex arcs and motions are simple only so long as we 
avoid the reconstitution of human nature out of them. To define emotion, as Wat- 
son does, as a pattern reaction, is to abandon simplicity for complexity. McDougall 
makes correct use of the principle of simplicity in recognizing a persisting emotional 
nucleus at the center of each instinct. This makes it possible to deal with instinct in 
spite of the endless variety of stimuli and responses. C. O. Weber, Journal of Phi- 
losophy, XXIV (March 17, 1927), 141-47. (I, 2.) S.A.S. 


_ Some Observations of Infant Learning and Instincts.—Systematic observa- 
tions of the author’s daughter from birth show that reaching for and grasping an 
object, walking, and talking are not instinctive, but highly learned movements. In 
learning to reach for an object no new movements apparently were made which 
were not present at birth, but the muscle tonus became stronger as many motor im- 
pulses were eliminated. Walking depends more on balancing with the body muscles 
than on movements of the legs. Since much balancing practice is gained in sitting 
and standing by, holding to objects, children likely may learn to walk without 
walking. As to talking, the word “instinctive” can apply only to the simplest form 
of accidental vocalization—P. P. Brainard, Pedagogical Seminary, XXXIV (June, 


1927), 231-54 (I, 2, 3.) S. 


_A Comparison of Mental Abilities of Nomadic and Sedentary Indians on a 
Basis of Education.—Eight group psychological tests, similar to those used by Pyle 
and Pintner, were given to 243 Pueblo, Zuni, and Hopi school pupils (of sedentary 
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ancestry) and 215 Plains pupils (of nomadic ancestry). All were full-blood Indians, 
Nomadic Indians averaged 35 per cent higher in tests of higher mental Processes, 
The two groups were most alike in the logical-memory test and least alike in the 
ingenuity test. Older pupils of respective tribes showed less differences than those 
younger, but no age group of sedentary Indians came within 20 per cent of nomadic 
Indians—Thomas R. Garth, American Anthropologist, XXIX (July-September, 
1927), 206-13. (I, 2; Il, 1; IX, 2.) S.A.S. 


Prolegomena to the Study of the Black Man’s Mind.—The difference between 
the South African Bantu’s mind and a white man’s mind is primarily a difference in 
social heritage and training. Bantus are not prelogical, as Lévy-Bruhl characterized 
primitive people, for they argue logically from premises. They are, rather, prescien- 
tific, and this attitude is found not only among primitive peoples but among our- 
selves, especially where the social tradition is that of the church—R. F. Alfred 


Hoernle, Journal of Philosophical Studies, II (January, 1927), 52-61 (I, 2, 4.) 
S.A.S. 


Social Participation versus Solitariness in Play.—A group of twenty-five ex- 
tremely sociable boys was compared with a group of solitary boys in reference to 
certain traits. The two groups were selected by the Lehman Play Quiz and the rat- 
ings as to traits were made by three teachers. The sociable group received a lower 
rating in twenty-four out of twenty-six desirable traits and a higher rating in each 
of six undesirable traits, namely, procrastination, inclination to bully, peculiarity, 
tendency to tattle, selfishness, egocentricity. Other studies showed that children of 
I.Q. 140 or above engage less frequently than average children in social plays and 
games, while pedagogically retarded children engage more frequently than the aver- 
age. An optimal range of social participation needs to be discovered.—Harvey C. 
Lehman and Thelma Hill Anderson, Pedagogical Seminary, XXXIV (June, 1927), 

S.A.S. 


279-89. (I, 3, 4; VI, 4; IX, 2.) 


The Effect of Certain Family Relationships upon the Development of Per- 
sonality.—Statistical study wf traits of kindergarten children shows that the oldest 
child in the family is likely to have the most adjustment difficulties. Oldest children 
scored low in aggressiveness, self-confidence, and leadership. They were seclusive 
and suggestible. Middle children were notable for gregariousness and flightiness of 
attention. Youngest children showed no extreme characteristics. Only children 
scored highest in aggressiveness, self-confidence, fondness for physical show of affec- 
tion, and gregariousness. The greater adjustment difficulties of the oldest children 
possibly are due to (1) the comparative inexperience of parents, (2) the overstrain 
of many small tasks, including care of younger children, and (3) transition from 
the “only child” to the “not only child” situation Florence L. Goodenough and 
a M. Leary, Pedagogical Seminary, XXXIV (March, 1927), 45-71. G3, 4 

X, 2.) .A.S. 


The Psychological Nature of Political Structure.—The social or political order 
rests fundamentally upon stable, common, and reciprocal ways of behaving by indi- 
viduals in the stock situations and relationships of life. Political structure resolves 
itself psychologically into predictable political behavior of individuals. Political be- 
havior is the making of and responding to stimuli whose energy source is a consti- 
tuted authority speaking within his field of jurisdiction. The authority and field of 
jurisdiction are attributes not of the stimulus but of the response. A king’s kingship 
lies in the attitudes of the individuals who obey him. Citizens react not so much to 
the law as with the law. Government is a set of habits (common segments) which 
individuals have acquired in the process of living together. The concept of the state 
as an entity is a dangerous institutional fallacy which has helped cause war. The 
major needs of a methodology for studying political attitudes are a set of criteria 
for sampling, more precise systems for quantification of attitudes, a means for gaug- 
ing their relative strength or action-tendencies, and some statistical device for treat- 
ment of distributions of a non-probability type—Floyd H. Allport, American 
Political Science Review, XXI (August, 1927), 611-19. (I, 4; VII, 3.) S.A.S. 
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Il, THE FAMILY 


Why the American Woman Is Unique.—The American women are said to be 
bolder, less domestic, more ambitious, and more dominating than those of the Old 
World; or braver, more progressive, more adaptable, less submissive, and more 
competent. It seems that the differences thus roughly defined are real, and that 
their causes are, first, natural selection arising through migration; second, geo- 
graphic conditions; and third, a peculiarly stimulative social environment. But there 
is one very disquieting element. The women of the most active types are the ones 
who have the fewest children. If this condition should continue to increase at its 
present rate, a few more generations would apparently see the elimination of the 
special qualities which today place the world’s leadership in the hands of the Ameri- 
can woman.—Ellsworth Huntington, Nation, CXXV (1927), 105-7. (II, 1, 3; I, 2; 
VIII, 2.) We 

The Chinese Family: Organization, Names, and Kinship.—A typical Chinese 
family might consist of father, mother, sons, daughters-in-law, and grandchildren. 
Sometimes five generations live under one roof. The Chinese family usually is a 
member of the greater-family, which numbers hundreds and sometimes thousands. 
The greater-family has a common ancestral temple, which is the center of its social 
and religious life and in which are memorial tablets of worthy ancestors to stimulate 
the youth. The greater-family is well organized, with a board of elders which meets 
annually, keeps genealogical records, administers property belonging to the greater- 
family as a whole, and exercises judicial power. Punishment for misdemeanors usu- 
ally ranges from reproach to dismissal from the ancestral temple. The Chinese 
family system is changing, due to (1) contact with the West, (2) the slow but sure 
emancipation of women, and (3) the industrial revolution. An average Chinese has 
three sets of names, a “milk name” used in infancy, a “school name,” and, upon 
reaching twenty, a third name, called his Tze. He may also have as many as five 
other sets of names. Chinese kinship terms are very numerous, denoting the side of 
the family and relative age in the family—Ching-Chao Wu, American Anthropolo- 
gist, XXIX (July-September, 1927), 316-25. (II, 2; III, 6.) S.A.S. 


The Weakness of Women.—The great weakness of women who seek careers is 
that they have never trained to work like men. Men are brought up in the tradition 
that men must work. They are trained in their infancy in habits of manipulation; 
women are not. Not being trained from infancy to the tradition of incessant manip- 
ulative work, they drop out of the race as soon as they get comfortable. Marriage 
is usually the shady spot that causes them to lie down and rest. And when they fail 
in that, as 80 per cent do, restlessness again sets in, but now it is too late to go back 


and take up the threads of the old career—J. B. Watson, Nation, CXXV (1927), 
g-10. (II, 3, 1.) C.C. W. 


“I Would Rather Die than Go Home.”—-Case studies show that infliction of 
humiliation is the most frequent condition for developing antagonism of a child 
toward his home. The child, particularly if deprived of companionship, nurses hu- 
miliation in loneliness, repairing the damage by dream phantasies until the parent’s 
petty slights, sarcasms, meetings of emotional warmth with coldness, etc., have pro- 
duced a large and absorbing grudge. This antagonism is carried over to intercourse 
outside of the home and may make the child incapable of integration with any social 
group—Miriam Van Waters, Survey, LVII (February 1, 1927), 565-70. (II, 3; 
I, 4.) S.A.S. 

Ill, PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 


The Building of Cultures.—Civilization, or culture—to use the term employed 
by anthropologists—in its origin and growth rests on three main factors: environ- 
ment, diffusion, and that complex of ability, temperament, and habit of mind which 
gives to every tribal, national, or racial group its characteristic individuality. We 
live in a three-dimension world, and human culture is built in accordance with it. 
It is a solid structure, set firmly on a base whose breadth lies in the variety of envi- 
ronment which the world affords, and whose length is the sum of all diffusion 
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through the whole of human history. The height to which it rises is varied, and js 
measured by that elusive something, compounded of intelligence, temperament, and 
genius, possessed in differing degree by every tribe and nation and race.—Roland 
B. Dixon, Scribner’s, LX XXII (1927), 347-53. (ILI, 1; I, 2.) C.C.W. 


Le Voyage de Léry et La Découverte du Bon Sauvage (The Journey of Léry 
and the Discovery of the Good Savage).—In a book entitled Le Voyage au Brazil 
the adventures of one Jean de Léry are described. He was a Burgundian who, with 
forty Huguenots, in the sixteenth century sailed to South America to establish the 
reformed church there. The work is more, however, than the description of a curi- 
ous adventure. It indicates the discovery of a primitive civilization of naked bar- 
barians, atheistic and polygamous, whose way of life, nevertheless, the author 
declares preferable to that left behind on the Continent. Here is the good savage 
made famous later by Rousseau. Mandeville and Marco Polo had described with 
enthusiasm barbarians who were good people, loyal, full of all virtues, free from all 
vices and sin. The discovery of the Indies gave this fashion of admiring and envy- 
ing savage peoples new subject matter. Columbus said of the people of the Indies: 
They are in the Golden Age; they do not have to guard their possessions; they 
leave their gardens open. Without laws, without books, without judges, by nature 
they follow that which is just. Americus Vespucius also sang the praises of the land 
of promise across the sea, where health-giving fountains flowed, where there was no 
sickness, and where gold shone everywhere. “Surely” he wrote, “if earthly paradise 
exists in some part of the earth, it cannot be far from this country.” And Antoine 
Pigafetta, companion of Magellan, describes a giant people in Tierra del Fuego who, 
although naked and without religion, were at bottom good and might be easily 
converted to the faith of Jesus Christ. Thus it was that the “philosophy of naked- 
ness” found many disciples among travelers. It had become the stamping-ground of 
poets in the sixteenth century. Jean de Léry wrote freely of the virtues of the bar- 
barians encountered, picturing a peace and innocence he had sought for in vain in 
his own country. Here is the dream, in retrospect, of a foreign shore, a regret for 
the loss of an exquisite simplicity of life—all of which one finds so often expressed, 
particularly in the literature of the nineteenth century. The first edition of this 
work was in 1578, and it continued to be published until 1642. The last edition was 
in 1880. A new edition is being prepared by Charly Clerc, to be published by Payot, 
of Paris. The striking part of the book is the impression which the life and man- 
ners of savages made on a French Christian of the sixteenth century, and the sense 
of regret that the savage life was better and happier than his own. How much of 
the work of certain later writers is but an elaboration of his exotic dream !—Charly 
Clerc in Revue de L’Institut de Sociologie, VII (1927), 305-28. (III, 1, 6.) 

E.L.R. 


Palastinas wirtschaftliche Entwickelung seit dem Kriege (Palestine’s Eco- 
nomic Development since the War).—In the year 1925, 34,000 Jews migrated to 
Palestine. The majority of them settled in cities. Tel-Awiwalone received 18,000. 
The total population of Palestine for the year 1926 was estimated at 887,000. Since 
1919 importation and exportation of commodities have practically doubled in value. 
In order of their importance leading import articles are food, textiles, and building 
material. Leading export articles are oranges, constituting 39 per cent of the total 
export value, soap, melons, and wine. Railroads and automobiles are increasing rap- 
idly. Industry is but slightly developed. In 1926 the total number employed was 
6,000 and the capital invested was over ten million. Leading industries in order of 
their importance are food, building, textile, wood, and printing. Dr. Kurt Grun- 
wald, Weltwirtschaftliches Archiv, XXVI (July, 1927), 47-67. (III, 3, 4, 5; VU, 1.) 

E. A.A. 


Prolegomena zum weltpolitischen Bevélkerungsproblem Italien und Frank- 
reich (Prolegomena to the World Political Population Problem of Italy and 
France).—Of 400,000 persons emigrating from Italy in 1924, 225,000 entered France. 
Statistics for 1926 estimate the total Italian population in France at over 800,000. 
Naturalization goes on very slowly. Thus in 1924 only 1,430 Italians were natu- 
ralized. Their settlement is not near the Italian or German borders. Nevertheless 
considerable alarm is felt because of the ever increasing tide of invasion, also be- 
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cause of the higher type of laborers entering who more successfully compete with 
French labor. Nor are Italians satisfied with mere working on farms; they are now 
purchasing land also. Friction exists between Italy and France as regards Tunis. 
Italians there possibly outnumber Frenchmen two to one, the latter constituting the 
upper class. Emigration from Italy to foreign countries continues because of the 
large birth excess. The home-land feels more concern than ever for its former citi- 
zens and makes every effort to keep in touch with them. The assimilation of these 
people in foreign lands will now be a more difficult matter—Robert Michels, Weilt- 
wirtschaftliches Archiv, XXVI (July, 1927), 168-222. (III, 4,5; IV, 2.) E.A.A. 


France and Her Immigration Problems.—France is the only important immi- 
gration country in Europe. This is, mainly, the result of the war and post-war eco- 
nomic conditions. While Germany and Great Britain maintain some three million 
unemployed, France has experienced a shortage of labor. The causes of the recent 
influx of population, are, firstly, the growth of industry and trade in post-war 
France as compared with her neighbors, and secondly, the restrictive legislation 
adopted in the United States, which has substantially checked the exodus from 
Europe. In the period 1920-25, 1,182,256 immigrants entered France—754,070 for 
industrial purposes and only 428,186 for agriculture. In the same period 287,092 
workers were repatriated. Italian immigrants alone form more than one-third of the 
total. They are followed by the Spaniards, Belgians, and Poles. These four nation- 
alities represent nearly nine-tenths of the registered entries. The problem of France 
for the future is to develop a sane and practical immigration policy on national 
lines. She has to carry in the body politic this considerable alien population, to se- 
cure her own nationals against the tendency for alien labor to lower the standard of 
living, and to protect her immigrants against exploitation and maltreatment.—Wil- 
liam A. Gauld and Sydney Herbert, Geography, XIV (1927), wee ow 43 
IV, 2.) 


Population and Policy.—Great Britain’s problem, stated in the simplest terms, 
is essentially one of distribution. There is a considerable surplus population in the 
mother-country and there are extensive underpopulated areas in the Domains, be- 
sides good opportunities for emigrants in small numbers in the crown colonies and 
other dependencies. From a strictly national standpoint, the Engiish emigration 
policy must be directed to encouraging Englishmen of all classes to emigrate and 
settle abroad so as to obviate the dangers of overpopulation and alleviate economic 
hardship in the British Isles. As regards Italy, apart from the question of colonies, 
the solution of her immediate difficulties may be found in the establishment of a 
mammoth insurance company in Brazil which will give the emigrant there a much- 
needed guaranty of security, so that labor and capital may be attracted for exploita- 
tion of Brazil’s vast agricultural and mineral resources and that country may come 
to be, like the Argentine, a home for millions of Italians——W. Horsfall Carter, Con- 
temporary Review, CXXXII (1927), 218-25. (III, 4, 5; VIII, 2.) cc. Ww. 


The Earth’s Population Limit.—In the opinion of Dr. Albert Penck, the well- 
known geographer of the University of Berlin, 8,000,000,000 is the number of in- 
habitants that the world can sustain if all its lands are utilized to the fullest extent. 
To the recent First International Congress on Soil Science meeting at Washington, 
Dr. Penck announced the result of his survey of the peoples of the earth, the present 
and potential food-supplying power of the fields they till, and what may yet be won 
from forest and desert. He refuses to bow to the ghost of Malthus at any mere 
2,500,000,000, which is the limit allowed for world-population by many of his col- 
leagues. To the objection that the white man cannot become acclimated to the 
moist tropics, Dr. Penck advances the reply that he has not yet made a really seri- 
ous, scientific effort to de so, and that if he will descend gradually from his higher, 
cooler border lands he may yet be able to conquer the jungle and make it into a 
country he can live in—Watson Davis, Current History, XXVI (1927), 773. (II, 
4; VIII, 2.) Geo 


_. Anthropology in Colonial Administration.—As anthropologists we study prim- 
itives as they are, and, to a lesser extent, as they were. We are able to understand 
their social organization and to unravel the economic structure of their society, 
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their mental attitude, their religious beliefs, their reaction to environment; these are 
all capable of our analysis. But when we have done this, we have done all that theo. 
retical science requires. The application of this science is another matter. This the 
anthropologist must leave to the various colonial administrations. But anthropology 
is at the disposal of the government. It provides the material on which governmen- 
tal policy should be based. The results of scientific anthropological research enable 
the government to formulate a policy which has a reasonable chance of success with 
the minimum of friction. In addition to this, anthropology reserves to herself the 
right of criticism, a right which no one can deny her who has good government at 
heart and who assumes that the interests of the subject tribes are paramount in the 
policies of colonial governments.—J. H. Driberg, Economica, XX (1927), 155-71. 
C.C.W. 


(IH, 5.) 


Dr. Hu Shih’s Motor-Car Civilization.—Hu Shih is usually referred to as the 
father of China’s literary revolution. But now Hu Shih finds that too many think- 
ers in China deal only with words: with literature and poetry and philosophy, with 
the relationship of Western to Eastern thought. But thought without action js 
nothing at all. He visited the United States and Japan and saw a vast materialistic 
civilization bringing to the people a spiritual awakening. He finds a Lindbergh 
hopping off to Paris in a mere 32 hours, while a Chinese has to wander 104 days to 
get from Kansu to Peking. He watches American bricklayers float to their day's 
labors in Mr. Ford’s motor-car civilization, while China’s professors still are carried 
on the backs of sweating human beasts, the ricksha coolie, and the sedan-chair 
coolie, whose brain ceases to be human and becomes that of the animal with whom 
he competes for a livelihood. And so Dr. Hu has returned to his country with the 
philosophy of engineering. Make men drive motor cars and they'll stop dreaming 
about what Confucius said to his disciples and why. They’ll work out accountancy 
problems and put an end to the political chaos in China. Keep men at work build- 
ing large industries and they’ll have no time to torture concubines and keep their 
sons and daughters-in-law in spiritual bondage. This from the man whose History 
of Chinese Philosophy is a best seller in his own country.—George E. Sokolsky, Far 
Eastern Review, XXIII (1927), 242-43. (III, 6.) C.C.W. 


Der Russiche Mensch (The Russian Character).—The social structure of a 
people is determining for its problems and for the nature of their solution. While 
western states of Europe present us with a social organization wherein one organiza- 
tion arises above the other in status only by small degrees, old Russia presented us 
with a few classes separated one from another by great chasms. Such class distinc- 
tions produce high tension and constant restlessness in an effort to maintain the bal- 
ance. This fundamental character of Russian civilization was not determining alone 
for inner political events, but gave form to the whole of Russian thought. On the 
one hand was the feudal autocrat, not only owner of land, but of souls as well. On 
the other hand was the peasant, far removed. To pass from below up was impossible. 
Those passing from the upper to the lower level, even voluntarily, like a Tolstoi, 
failed to rid themselves of their spiritual despotism. Western Europe makes possible 
an individual ethics. Russian ethics is social, collective. The feeling of guilt differs 
in the same way, being an individual matter for West Europeans and collectve for 
the Russians. With the latter the goal is world-salvation, not individual salvation. 
In fact, individualism is constantly fought against. With Bolshevism it took the 
form of ridding the masses of the idea of God. It is, above all, the collective aspect 
of the whole of Russian mind which colors Russian literature, religion, and gives a 
peculiar stamp to its leaders——Elisabeth Busse-Wilson, Zeitschrift fiir Volkerpsy- 
chologie und Soziologie, U1 (Heft 2, 1927), 159-82. (III, 6, 3.) E. A. A. 


Art et Société (Art and Society).—The social group which predominates in 
any age sets the key for the art of that age. The art of the fifth century B.c. was 
idealistic, the expressions of religious and aristocratic classes. Eighteenth-century art 
was worldly and feminine—a reflection of the milieu of the time. Change in art re- 
sults from change in the ruling class and the corresponding changes in values. As it 
may be said that in the triumph of Christianity, a philosophy of serfs was substi- 
tuted for that of masters, so it may be said that the triumph of Romanticism was 
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the replacement, by the aestheticism of the natural man, of that of the civilized. 
The evolution of art is not a steady march of progress, but is now hindered and now 
aided by social groups in power. Commercial, professional, and religious groups 
perpetuate art forms. Soldiers, pilgrims, travelers, slaves, and captives transmit 
them. Art motives are debased or elevated with the rhythms of such change. In 
each epoch and in all countries the arts are representative of different strata of 
which societies are composed. From this point of view works of art are useful social 
documents. Studies should be made in order that socio-artistic types of each coun- 
try, time, and class may be established——W. Deonna, Revue Internationale de Soci- 
ologie, XX XV (1927), 231-68. (III, 6; VII, 4.) E.L.R. 


Disposal of the Dead.—Study of methods of disposal of the dead throughout 
the world shows a surprisingly fluctuating history of the custom within tribes. Ap- 
parently, intensity of feeling regarding any custom is likely to be a poor criterion, if 
any, of its permanence. The emotion adhering to a practice need not have caused 
the practice and does not maintain it, but attaches itself to a new practice as soon 
as the latter, from causes relatively uncharged with emotion, displaces the older 
practice. Disposal of the dead has little relation to biological or primary social ne- 
cessities or to formalized behavior, like much of law, religion, and social orgainza- 
tion. It is of a kind with fashions of dress, luxury, and etiquette—A. L. Kroeber, 
American Anthropologist, XXIX (July-September, 1927), 308-15. (III, “4 ‘ 

.A.S. 


IV. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 


Who Owns the Nation’s Wealth?—According to the figures of 1924, the in- 
equality and class concentration of ownership of income-yielding property is over- 
whelming, 6.4 per cent of the gainfully occupied owning 67.5 per cent of income- 
yielding property. Ownership is a non-wage-earner prerogative. Concentration is 
still more overwhelming than appears in the statistics of class distribution. The 
wage-earners’ share is concentrated in a few millions of the better-paid workers. 
Combining the real owners in all groups, probably not more than 11,000,000 indi- 
viduals, or under 25 per cent of the gainfully occupied, own more than 95 per cent of 
income-yielding property. That is the final concentration—Lewis Corey, New Re- 
public, LI (1927), 300-303. (IV, 1.) C.C. W. 


Volk und Rasse (Folk and Race).—Attempts have been made to explain the 
lack of unity among German people on the basis of race. Such an explanation is 
wrong. Differences there are, but they may be explained culturally. Nor can differ- 
ences of intelligence between races be constituted. Greatest variations occur be- 
tween members of the same race. No one race can be selected as being superior. 
Selection must take place among the best of each of the various stocks. This is pos- 
sible where race differences are no greater than in Germany. From the combination 
of the best elements a better race will arise—Max von Gruber, Siiddeutsche Monats- 


hefte, XXIV (July, 1927), 244-48. (IV, 2; VIII, 2.) E.A.A. 


Die Bevilkerung Siidostasiens (The Population of Southeast Asia).—The 
“yellow peril” is not primarily a danger of a military sort; it is biological. Birth- 
rate in oriental countries is very high. For various provinces of India it ranges from 
30 to 40 per 1,000 of the population. Here, however, the death-rate is high as well. 
For Bombay the excess birth per 1,000 inhabitants is 8, though having a birth-rate 
of 35.6. This excess is approximately equal to that of Germany and slightly less 
than that of Italy. On the other hand Japan is increasing rapidly, having an excess 
of 700,000-800,000 per year. The resulting population pressure is now manifesting 
itself in different ways and will become a much more important feature of the gen- 
eral political situation in the near future when a great outward movement will be- 
come inevitable—Joseph Wenzler, Geopolitik, VII (July, 1927), 614-20. (IV, 2; 
VITT, 2.) E. A.A. 


Nationaljudentum (National Judaism).—The movement of Jews to Palestine 
is a farce, a turning back from a higher to a lower culture, a going back to primitive 
agriculture. For fifteen hundred years Jews existed without a country. The acquir- 
ing of it merely results in placing the race in the great world-struggle for land. 
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Zionist leaders are merely aping political world-powers.—Albert Ehrenstein, Inter. 
frationale Zeitschrift fiir Individual Psychologie, V (May, June, 1927), 198-206, 
(IV, 2, 4; III, 4, 5.) E. A.A. 


Hungary and the Peace Treaties—Hungary was dismembered after the war. 

Her area has been reduced from 125,000 square miles to 38,000 square miles, her 
population from 21,000,000 to just over 8,000,000, while she has lost so large a pro- 
portion of the raw materials necessary to the development of her industry that her 
commercial balance for many years showed a deficit, her territorial losses involving, 
moreover, the sacrifice of nearly all her stock of timber, iron, and salt. Millions oj 
Hungarians are now subjected to a persecution under the rules of Roumania, 
Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia. There is no doubt that this injustice must cease, 
and that since it was the Allies who drafted the instrument that gave rise to it, it 
must be they also who must reconsider it with a view to revising the Hungarian 
frontiers. Not only would Hungary benefit from such a revision, but all three suc- 
cession states would benefit from being on more friendly terms with the Magyars— 
Dudley Heathcote, Fortnightly Review, CXXII (1927), 217-26. (IV, “1. 
.C.W. 


The Free Negro in Mississippi before the Civil War.—All colored persons 
were considered slaves unless the contrary was proved. The free Negro’s freedom 
depended on his possession of a certificate. He was restricted in respect to move- 
ment from one county to another, carrying firearms, and occupation. Printing, espe- 
cially, was closed to him. A printer was liable to a fine of $10 a day for every 
Negro employed, and the penalty was death for any free Negro who printed or cir- 
culated literature intended to create unrest among slaves. The free Negro could not 
vote, serve on a jury, or witness in a trial in which a white person was a party. 
Right to hold property was upheld, with limitations. The largest population of free 
Negroes was in 1840—1,366. Occasionally some voluntarily returned to slavery. 
Free Negroes, though often treated kindly as individuals, were feared as a class, due 
to fear that the slaves might be more unruly if they realized that slavery was not 
the necessary concomitant of a dark skin. Most free Negroes were mulattoes and 
many were acknowledged by owners manumitting them to be of the owners’ own 
blood relationship—Charles S. Snydor, American Historical Review, XXXII (July, 
1927), 169-88.. (IV, 2; III, 3.) S.A.S. 


The Negro in Detroit.—The report of the Detroit interracial committee shows 
that the Negro population of Detroit is 81,000, having doubled since 1920. Precon- 
ceived ideas about the racial qualities of Negro workers are giving way in factories, 
Negroes now constituting half to two-thirds of the workers in some plants engaged 
in rough processes. There has been no serious friction, perhaps due to the content- 
ment of Negroes so far with the lowest jobs. Housing conditions are bad, yet Ne- 
groes pay higher rents than whites. They can afford to because so many are single. 
Their attitudes toward religion are changing, the large Sunday-school attendance in 
relation to church membership suggesting that educational interests are beginning to 
predominate over the older emotional religion of the South—Bruno Lasker, Survey, 
LVIII (April 15, 1927), 72-73. (IV, 2; ILI, 4; V, 2; VI, 1.) S.A.S. 


Le Probléme de l’évolution noire (The Problem of the Evolution cf the 
Blacks).—Paul Salkin, counselor of the court of appeals of Katonga, in a previous 
work entitled Etudes Africaines, studied the changes in social organization among 
the Bantus resulting from European intervention. Now the problems are more acute 
under the pressure of European ideas which have been distorted in Africa by those 
who have accepted them. Certain evangelical predications combined with native 
mysticism have resulted in a sort of compromise between religion and superstition, 
called “Kibangism,” which seems to threaten the equilibrium of native societies. At 
the same time an obscure propaganda resembling Bolshevism has arisen to oppose 
the authority of colonial government. These are some of the results of many diverse 
factors at work which are brought to light in this volume, which is really a study in 
colonial sociology. It is presented in the form of imaginary future events.—Review 
in L’Revue de L’Institut de Sociologie, VII (1927), 467-68. (IV, 2; III, 5.) 

E.L.R. 
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V. COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 


Das Harlemer Meer (The Haarlem Sea).—Dr. H. N. ter Veen made a study of 
population and social changes taking place in a region which was drained by the 
Dutch government about 90 years ago. Early settlement of the former sea area took 
on the appearance of pioneering. Drunkenness, irregularity in sex life, concubinage, 
illiteracy were all important features. Settlers, for the most part, were people prac- 
tically without means, Communication was difficult because of the poor roads, 
water soaked almost all year around. The peasants lacked all common cultural ties 
which might hold them together for the achievement of some cultural goal. No less 
than ten religious. groups arose. Some common interest did exist because of the 
water problem. But even here there was a division as between those who lived on 
higher, as over against those who lived on lower, land, a division later even giving 
rise to political and social differences. Originally most of the land was held by large 
landowners. That situation has changed in favor of an increased number of small 
land proprietors. With gradual soil improvement the region took on a different as- 
pect. Better roads were built. Health of the population improved. Social life rose 
to a higher plain. Population increased. This was especially the case on the fringes 
of the area where people began to do both, work on land and in neighboring cities. 
A study of this type Tonnies characterizes as “Soziographie.”—Ferdinand Ténnies, 
Zeitschrift fiir Volkerpsychologie und Soziologie, III (Heft 2, 1927), 183-96. (V, 1, 
3, 4; Il, 3, 4.) E. A.A, 


Grundfragen der Stadtgeographie (Basic Problems of City Geography).—The 
former problem of the location of settlements has given way to a more comprehensive 
view, one which is by no means at present exclusively geographic in its nature. Fac- 
tors as that of the state of transportation, industry, and culture are taken into ac- 
count. The first part of the article deals with the concept of the city, where the 
city is defined primarily in a commercial sense. Part two discusses the geographic 
conditioning of city industry. Numerous articles and books dealing with various 
phases of the subject are made in footnotes——-Hans Bobek, Geographischer Anzeiger, 

E.A.A 


XXVIII (Heft 7, 1927), 213-24. (V, 2, 4; VII, 1.) A.A, 


Minneapolis, the Mill City—The broad geographic factors that have been op- 
erative in the growth of population and the development of manufacture in Minne- 
apolis are associated with its position and its great available water power. Various 
elements of the physical environment have been utilized successfully. Its location on 
the Mississippi River was of prime importance in the early days of its growth. Logs 
from the white pine forests of the North were floated to the sawmills at the Falls. 
Later flour mills displaced most of the sawmills, and the flour-milling industry by a 
steady yearly increase kept pace with the development of the country tributary to 
it. At the present time flour-milling is far and away the most important industry of 
the city, and Minneapolis boasts of more mills and the production of a greater 
amount of flour than any other city in America——Daniel R. Bergsmark, Economic 


Geography, III (1927), 391-096. (V, 4.) S.C. 


VI. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


Mindestohngesetzgebung (Minimum Wage Laws).—The beginning of mini- 
mum wage legislation was made in New Zealand, 1894. From that time to the pres- 
ent practically all leading nations have introduced minimum wage laws. In most 
places they apply only to limited kinds of labor. The article reviews leading coun- 
tries as to the earliest date of this type of legislation and briefly indicates the present 
scope of the laws. The problem now is one of international importance and will be 
discussed in the next international labor conference-—Hans Fehlinger, Kdlner So- 
sialpolitische Vierteljahresschrift, VI (Heft 1, 1927), 25-34. (VI, 5; IV, r) yt 


VII. SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 


Paneuropdische Verkehrsprobleme (Pan-European Communication Prob- 
lems).—Though high tariff walls tend toward developing economic isolation of the 
various European countries, other factors are operating to bring them much closer 
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together. Such is the factor of transportation and communication. Since 1925 air 
transportation is almost entirely unhampered by national boundaries. Long-distance 
telephone cables, extending through the whole of Europe, measured over 14,009 
kilometers in 1925 and were being rapidly extended. Pan-European railroad com. 
munication suffered greatly during and subsequent to the war, but these difficulties 
have been largely overcome except on the Russian border. Here, too, advance js 
quite satisfactory. All three forms of transportation and communication have inter. 
national control organizations—Elmer Hantos, Geopolitik, VII (July, 1927), 52- 
99. (VII, 1; V, 3.) E. A.A. 


Soft Coal and Hard Facts.—The shift in bituminous production in the United 
States has been on a scale comparable to the shift in agriculture a few decades ago, 
The ability of vertical trusts like Ford and United States Steel to finance new inven- 
tions has led to unprecedented mechanization of mining and helped give the new 
non-union fields of West Virginia, Kentucky, Alabama, and Tennessee an economic 
advantage over such older fields as those of Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, and Pennsylva- 
nia. The union and the independent operators in the older fields are alike surpris- 
ingly rigid and unimaginative —C. B. Fowles, Survey, LVII (March 1s, 1927), 7 773. 
(VII, r.) S.A.S. 


L’Organization de la Republic pour la paix (The Organization of the Republic 
for Peace).—In the preface of this work, Henri Chardon, the author, explains that 
in order to develop properly, a democracy must supplement political power, based 
on universal suffrage, with a permanent administrative power, assuring regularity 
and clear-headed progress for the nation. Elections do not always supply candidates 
with absolute honor, competence, and devotion. If they do supply these qualities in 
a candidate occasionally, their permanence is not thus assured. Unless political 
power is founded on elections there can be no republic; but without administrative 
power founded on rigorous and careful selection, there can be no nation. This pow- 
erful administrative force, based on competence and absolute honor, is no less neces- 
sary to international relations than it is to the internal life of each nation. Only by 
a permanent administrative force, organized with great care in each country and 
free from the improvisations of elections and the international play of politicians, 
will the sentiment of security be developed and the stability of international rela- 
tionships be assured. We begin to realize why the dogma of the sovereignty of the 
people must go the way of the sovereignty of divine right and the sovereignty of 
imperial genius—Review in Revue de L’Institut de Sociologie, VII (1927), 426-27. 
(Vil, 3; FV, 3.) E.L.R. 


Amerikanische Sociologie (American Sociology).—Walter Lippman’s book on 
Public Opinion touches at many points with that of Ferdinand Tonnies’ Critic of 
Public Opinion. The chief weakness of the former study lies in its complete failure 
to consider opinion as a spontaneous development of the collective will. It concerns 
itself almost entirely with the way it is controlled. Edward L. Bernay’s Crystalizing 
Public Opinion does not view public opinion as a mere fabrication. In that respect 
he shows deeper insight into the phenomenon. Both books give an excellent de- 
scription of certain phases of the subject, but the treatment is not sufficiently com- 
prehensive. The material needs to be further conceptualized—Ferdinand Tonnies, 
Weltwirtschaftliches Archiv, XXVI (July, 1927), 1-11. (VII, 3; X,3.) E.A.A. 


La Tour de Babel (The Tower of Babel).—The biblical legend of the tower of 
Babel is no myth, but an allegory of human civilization. Each time a nation reaches 
the peak of its civilization it seems thrown into confusion, into,a desperate conflict 
between classes which, with different visions and ends, cannot understand each other 
or speak the same language. Quarrels, jealousies, hates precipitate barbarous acts. 
When pride in economic success, political superiority, and a conquering of the forces 
of nature turn into an orgy of unlimited ambition, man loses his equilibrium. Sover- 
eign peoples have inherited the vanity, tyranny, and ambition of tyrants. For all 
the progress in civilization, man has not yet achieved stable social organization. The 
march of civilization is precarious whenever personal ambition is its stimulus. We 
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are witnessing the arrival of contemporary civilization at a high peak. Will humanity 
—past the stages of patriarchy and agriculture, which offer stability—be able to ad- 
yance from this point sanely ?—Nicholas Zvorikine, La Réforme Social, VII (1927), 
195-200. (VII, 3, 4; IV, 1.) E. L. R. 


The Theory of Political Propaganda.—Propaganda is the management of col- 
lective attitudes by the manipulation of significant symbols. Education is a process 
by which techniques are inculcated; propaganda, a process by which valuational 
dispositions or attitudes are created. The propagandist deals with the individual as 
a standard member of some group. Propagandas may be classified in many ways, as 
to their objective, their permanency, their publicity, etc. In the past, propaganda 
rose to transitory importance whenever a social system based upon the sanctions of 
antiquity was broken up by a tyrant. Today its function is attributable to the social 
disorganization precipitated by rapid technological changes as personal loyalty to 
leaders becomes supplanted by palaver—Harold I. Lasswell, American Political 
Science Review, XXI (August, 1927), 627-31. (VII, 3.) S.A.S. 


European Dictatorships.—Ministers, liable to upset any day on any irrelevant 
vote, are tempted to procrastinate everything not bearing directly on preserving the 
ministry’s life. Nagging, and often defaming, interpellations shatter the prestige, not 
only of the individual to be overthrown, but of the office itself. Ministers become a 
procession of political phantoms, all alike parliamentarians momentarily in office. 
When at last critical events produce intolerable pressure parliament is discarded and 
a chief man becomes sole spokesman and executant of the nation’s will. One of the 
weaknesses of parliamentary government has been its failure to make room for great 
leaders—Henry R. Spencer, American Political Science Review, XXI (August, 
1927), §37-51. (VII, 3; IV, 3.) S.A.S. 


Von Bogomil iiber Hus zu Lenin (From Bogomil through Hus to Lenin).— 
The respective social movements led by Bogomil, Hus, and Lenin are separated one 
from another by five centuries. In their fundamental ideas they are identical and 
reveal the true nature of slavic character. The origin of each of the three movements 
is found in the attempt of the lower social layer to rid itself of the upper, foreign ele- 
ment. There is both a positive and a negative aspect. Negative is the renunciation 
of the culture of the controlling group, manifesting itself at times in wanton destruc- 
tion of objects felt to be foreign. This attitude penetrates deeply, coloring all Slavic 
religions. With its emphasis on equality, freedom, and the brotherhood of man, it 
puts itself in opposition to Western Christianity, which is heroic and represents 
Christ as ruler and king. Likewise there is a turning from the state. On the positive 
side is the demand of mutual responsibility and brotherliness, an idea with which 
Western civilization could never well deal. These movements profoundly stirring 
the life of this great slavic group have had, naturally, also a tremendous effect on 
the rest of Europe.—Joseph Seifert, Zeitschrift fiir Vélkerpsychologie und Soziolo- 
gie, III (June, 1927), 129-58. (VII, 4; III, 6; IV, 1.) E. A.A. 


Civilization in Transit—There are four stages in the transplantation of pro- 
fessional competence from an old to a new country: (1) When foreign specialists 
are received by the pioneer community, (2) when native youth go to the old coun- 
try to study, (3) when institutions of special learning are established, though de- 
pendent upon the outside for the equipment of their teachers, and (4) when the 
institutions are self-maintaining. In great music America is in the first stage; in 
pictorial and plastic art, passing from the second to the third; in university scholar- 
ship the fourth was reached only at the end of the last century. The same four 
stages of this “law of transit” may be seen in the westward expansion of the United 
States. It would be interesting for a state historical survey to trace on the map the 
moving frontier of the professional family doctor in the state; to see how far he 
was behind the thin edge of population, to see the line of appearance of the apothe- 
cary, then the dentist, then the modern surgeon, and finally other successive special- 
ists. History is an enterprise in space as well as time.—Dixon R. Fox, American 
Historical Review, XXXII (July, 1927), 753-69. (VII, 4; V, 3.) S.A.S. 
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Monogamy as « Condition of Social Energy.—History shows that the curve of 
development (savagery, civilization, decrepitude) paralleled the curve of marriage 
changes (loose unions, absolute monogamy, modified monogamy, or polygamy), 
This was true among the Babylonians, Greeks, Romans, Arabs, and all other people 
with a recorded history. The parallel represents an actual relationship. Civilization 
is a period of compulsory sublimation. Monogamic limitations upon expenditure of 
the force of life in a purely animal and sexual way compel man to expend it in other 
ways, such as increasing his knowledge of the physical universe and constructing art 
and culture-—J. D. Unwin, Hibbert Journal, XXV (July, 1927), 662-77. (VII, 4: 
II, 1, 2.) S.A.S. 


Revolutionary Symbolism in the Jacobin Clubs.—The Jacobins had a ritual, a 
religious vocabulary, and the framework of a theology, some borrowed crudely from 
Roman Catholicism and some curiously reminiscent of Protestant ways. A good 
deal of this was adopted deliberately and without illusions by leaders desirous of 
uniting and using the ignorant masses. Revolting in the name of individual liberty, 
the Jacobins had to subject the individuals to the restraint of the group in order to 
exist. Ritual made this restraint seem like liberty. Ritual is to the individual evi- 
dence of the real existence of the group, evidence on a par with that of other real 
existences as they show themselves to his senses. It is the costume in which men 
clothe the group—Crane Brinton, American Historical Review, XXXII (July, 


( 
1927), 737-52. (VII, 4.) S.A. 5S. 


VIII. SOCIAL PATHOLOGY: PERSONAL AND SOCIAL 
DISORGANIZATON 


Crime, Causes, and Criminals.—The department of psychology of the Western 
State Penitentiary of Pennsylvania, in making extra-mural investigations of inmates, 
finds the information essential for determining the underlying causes of many crimi- 
nal actions and for rehabituating the prisoner before he has been in too long. Ten 
sample cases illustrate the reinterpretation necessitated by new facts which could 
not have been obtained within the prison.—G. I. Giardini, Pedagogical Seminary, 
XXXIV (March, 1927), 144-68. (VIII, 1; LX, 4.) S.A.S. 


Punishment as a Moral Agency: An Attempt to Reconcile the Retributive 
and the Utilitarian View.--The retributive view insists that punishment ought to be 
for a past offense; utilitarianism, that it ought to be for a future good. It may be 
for both, for in functioning as retribution it ipso facto serves as a deterrent of 
future crimes. The chief error of the retributive theory has been its emphasis upon 
pain. The central feature should be, not pain, but the moral disapproval pain im- 
plies. Pain is not an equation with badness of a crime, but a measure of the degree 
of disapproval of it. It should be avoided whenever verbal censure alone is strong 
enough to exercise a “right influence” on the offender and society—by “right influ- 
ence” meaning punishment which is neither so lenient as to arouse ridicule nor so 
severe as to arouse indignation. A. C. Ewing, Mind, XXXVI (January, 1927), 292- 
305. (VIII, 1; X, 4.) S.A.S. 


Die Bevilkerungsprobleme Ostereichs (The Population Problem of Austria). 
—The problem here considered regards the advisability of encouraging a decrease in 
the birth-rate of Austria in view of the present economic stringency existing in the 
country. Tables on birth- and death-rate show a steady decline in excess birth-rate. 
In competition with Austria’s neighboring states there is but little opportunity for 
the home industry to advance. Progress has, however, been made in agriculture. 
New land has been put under cultivation and old land has been improved. Despite 
the great pressure of population on subsistance means, further decrease in the birth- 
rate for Austria would be a danger to the country because of like and heavier popu- 
lation pressures in neighboring states which are constantly seeking relief through 
emigration —L. Gschwendtner, Archiv fiir Rassen-und Gesellschaftsbilogie, XIX 
(May, 1927), 166-86. (VIII, 2; IV, 2; VII, 1.) E.A.A. 
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Population Pressure and War.—It is a mistake to suppose that warfare is al- 
ways an outgrowth of a wicked motive in one or both of the belligerents. Among 
savage tribes the irritant which continually stirs up fighting is population pressure. 
In modern times population pressure is a gilt-edge asset for imperialists seeking to 
win the masses for risky foreign policies. This comes out very clearly in the propa- 
ganda which went on in Germany before the World War. Italy of the moment is a 
striking illustration of how population pressure provides the atmosphere in which 
jingoism and truculence thrive. After Italy, Japan is the country which now most 
alarms the friends of peace; and in Japan the causal connection between rising 
population pressure and jingoism is plain. The war-makers deplore hypocritically 
the population growth which obliges their nation to show its teeth; but the moment 
this growth slackens they stimulate cradle competition with the appeal: “We must 
breed more soldiers in order to be ready for the next war.” If this be the last word 
in human wisdom, humanity is in for an endless succession of wars whose function 
it will be to blot out the human surpluses that the peoples insist on launching into 
the world—E. A. Ross, Scribner’s, LX XXII (1927), 357-61. (VIII, 2.) C.C.W. 


On the Survival of the Unfit.—To raise the average qualities of mankind in the 
future either by relatively increasing the number of individuals of superior types or 
by decreasing those endowed with inferior natural qualities—this is the aim of 
eugenics. There are many questions which must be faced if the population of a 
country is to be kept up to a certain standard.of excellence. The most important of 
these fall under two heads: the immigration problem, or how to prevent the unfit 
from entering the country, and the birth-rate problem, or how to prevent them 
from entering the world. Every country should adopt as severe an immigration law 
as the United States. But more important than that, there is an urgent need for 
eugenic reform. Only this will prevent a slow racial decay. All intelligent men 
should combine in an endeavor to promote the adoption of such measures as would 
affect the birth-rates of the different human types in such a manner as to safeguard 


the race—Leonard Darwin, Forum, LX XVIII (1927), 204-13. (VIII, 2.) 


Wohnungsnot und Wohndichte (Housing Shortage and the Density of Liv- 
ing).—How close people live is usually calculated on the basis of population to the 
number of homes in the city or to the number of rooms. On this basis it has been 
pointed out that in many German cities housing shortage has greatly decreased in 
recent years, for the number of homes and the number of rooms has increased at a 
rate greater than that of population. As a matter of fact the demand for housing 
has become far more acute. The reason for it is to be found in the decrease of the 
size of the family. The number of households has, on the other hand, very greatly 
increased. And on that basis statistics show a decided housing shortage. The de- 
mand for additional homes is far from being adequately met—Richard Brautigam, 
ot Sozialpolitische Vierteljahrsschrift, V1 (Heft 1, 1927), 5-24. (VIII, 3; 
X, 3.) E. A. A. 


Alfred Adler iiber Amerika (Alfred Adler on America).—In a lecture in Vi- 
enna, upon his return from a six months’ tour in America, Adler, among other 
things, pointed out the remarkable development of mental hygiene in the United 
States. One unfortunate phase of the development was seen in the fact that most of 
the mental-hygiene institutions were in private hands and were not directly con- 
nected with the entire educational system of the country, as is the case in Austria. 
Exchange psychologists have been arranged. It is hoped that five members of the 
Adler school will be in Chicago.—L. Zihahi, /nternationale Zeitschrift fiir Individual 
Psychologie, V (May-June, 1927), 225-27. (VIII, 3, 4.) E.A.A. 


The Ethics of Suicide.—Sociological studies, like those of Masaryk and Durk- 
heim, never can touch the heart of the problem of suicide. Moral and philosophical 
analysis alone can construct a theory of education designed to prevent suicide. It 
should be recognized that suicide is sometimes ethically justifiable, as when lives are 
irretrievably blocked by accident, incurable malady, or social barriers. To reduce 
suicide, life must be made meaningful and purposes self-sustaining. An ethical plu- 
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ralism, in which the number of one’s active interests is increased and varied, should 
be inculcated, and social ties of love and friendship should be strengthened.—Sidney 
Hook, International Journal of Ethics, XXXVII (January, 1927), 173-88. (VIII. 
4; X, 4.) S.A.S. 


IX. METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 


New Pythagoreans and Procrusteans.—Some statisticians have become devo- 
tees of the Pythagorean cult of numbers, as evidenced by their faith in correlations, 
Correlations, they say, show whether the factors selected are significant. Sometimes 
correlations show this, and sometimes not. The significance which Quetelet found in 
correlations between occupation and physique was not significant in the sense he 
thought, because he omitted the factors of heredity and nutrition. The statistician 
is no more empirical than any other logician. Often he proceeds with deductions 
without selecting the significant data and allowing for factors which may modify 
results—factors which purely empirical statistical procedure is not likely to discover, 
—Wilson D. Wallis, Pedagogical Seminary, XXXIV (June, 1927), 271-78. (IX, 1.) 

S.A.S. 


Is There a Biological Law of Human Population Growth?—Pearl and Reed 
have taken up the search for a mathematical formula of population growth which 
would not only give a curve closely fitting the observed census figures, but would 
also reflect the fundamental forces determinative of rate of growth. Such an at- 
tempt can hardly succeed. A law of physics, or chemistry, or even of genetics may 
be stated with the provise, “conditions remaining the same,” and the probability 
that the law will work in the next case to which it is applied may remain very close 
to certainty. But. any law expressing human behavior, either individual or in the 
statistical aggregate, has a much lower degree of probability, simply because the 
“other things” assumed to remain constant may include a number of important in- 
fluences which do not remain constant. To look for a rational biological law of 
population growth and to apply such a law to the prediction of population growth 
is simply to ignore or unduly to minimize this fact. Pearl’s logical formula may be 
taken for what it is worth as an empirical expression, and no more. Simple common 
sense tells us that »opulation growth must either slow down or come abruptly to a 
stop. It tells us also that as people learn the art of contraception the fertility will 
fall. But not a jot of real evidence has been given that the causes bearing on popu- 
lation growth are of such nature and composition that growth must, or will, follow 
the logical curve-—A. B. Wolfe, Quarteriy Journal of Economics, XLI (1927), 557- 
94. (1X, 1; VIII, 2.) C.C. W. 


L’orientation professionnelle (Occupational Orientation).—Jean Perret, Pier- 
rie Mazel, and Boris Noyer have collaborated in a study of the object, the methods, 
and the individual and social implications of occupational orientation. Psychologi- 
cal, physio-pathological, technical, and economic bases are studied. An attempt is 
made to determine the occupational worth of subjects examined, not only to find 
out whether they should be accepted or rejected as employees, but to discover also 
the possibilities of their development. The task is conceived as one of probing into 
their individual resources and of seeing how even the least gifted may be employed 
to the best advantage. The selection of workers merely aims to accept or reject; 
the occupational orientation of workers aims to discover their weaknesses and to 
make up, by studied adjustments, for the deficiencies of nature—Review in Revue 
de L’Institut de Sociologie, VII (1927), 386-87. (1X, 2, 4; VII, 1.) E.L.R. 


The Identification of Blocs in Small Political Bodies.—In the New Jersey 
senate of twenty-one members—ten Republicans and eleven Democrats—the total 
possible combinations among pairs voting was 210. Total agreements and disagree- 
ments between pairs in votes during the 1914 session was 5,802. Computation of the 
percentage of agreements of all possible pairs of Republicans, pairs of Democrats, 
and pairs of opposite parties, respectively, showed (1) the range of agreement 
among members of the same party, and (2) that certain pairs of members of oppo- 
site parties agreed oftener than other pairs taken from the same party. The same 
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method may be followed in employing larger combinations than pairs.—Stuart A. 
Rice, American Political Science Review, XXI (August, 1927), 619-27. (IX, 2.) 
S.A. 


The Association Test as a Method of Defining Religious Concepts.—A word- 
association test was used to help define the unusually vague religious concepts of the 
Havasupai Indians of Arizona. The theory was that responses to cue words would 
be drawn from a very small group of common reactions. The test was not successful 
as given, but probably would have been fruitful if tried on a larger scale. The chief 
difficulty is in distinguishing significant from irrelevant responses.—Leslie Spier, 
American Anthropologist, XXIX (April-June, 1927), 267-70. (1X, 2.) S.A. 3. 


A Study of a Group of Delinquent Girls.—Study of thirty-three girls, aged 
thirteen-twenty, in the Girls’ Cottage Industrial School at Sweetsburg, Quebec, the 
majority of whom were committed for sex offenses, showed: (1) 70 per cent came 
from broken homes. (2) The average 1.Q. was approximately 85. (3) The Matthews 
questionnaire for emotional stability and the Woodworth test of emotional insta- 
bility each revealed high instability, and the correlation between these two tests was 
86+.03—J. W. Bridges, Pedagogical Seminary, XXXIV (June, 1927), 187-204. 
(IX, 2; VIII, 1.) S.A.S. 


The Relation of Interest to Ability in School Subjects.—The Stanford achieve- 
ment test was given to 167 fifth-grade pupils who indicated their preference for 
arithmetic or reading. Preference for reading indicated no superiority in reading; 
preference for arithmetic indicated superiority in two-thirds of the cases. Ability 
seemed more due to interest than interest to ability. Interest seemed to be found 
only where there was social recognition of ability, special stimulation by the teach- 
er, and effective presentation—-W. D. Commins and Theodore B. Shank, Elementary 
School Journal, XXVII (June, 1927), 768-71. (IX, 2; I, 4.) S.A.S. 


The Reliability of the Pressey X-O Tests for Investigating the Emotions.— 
When the Pressey X-O tests were repeated after intervals of 48 hours, 45 days, and 
90 days, with college Sophomores as subjects, the reliability coefficients tended to 
decrease with elapsed time. After the 48-hour interval reliability coefficients for 
affectivity scores varied from .820 to .847; for idiosyncracy scores, from .426 to 
.770; for classification schemes, from .737 to .899. The decrease in consistency of 
measurement after 45 and go days is probably due to changes in the subjects’ emo- 
tional organization due to progressive alteration of stimulating conditions——John 
A. McGeogh and Paul L. Whitely, Pedagogical Seminary, XXXIV (June, 1927), 
255-70. (1X, 2.) S.A.S. 


The Determination of Normal Extravert-Introvert Interest Differences.—An 
unselected group of 352 college students rated 100 proposals, as to liking or dislik- 
ing; 50 of the proposals having been framed to indicate assumed extravert tenden- 
cies and 50 to indicate assumed introvert tendencies. Extraversion-introversion 
ratios were found for each subject and the extreme 1o per cent at each end of the 
frequency distribution provided a basis for selecting the 40 most significant propo- 
sals. The 352 students, rescored in terms of the 40 items, gave a reliability coeffi- 
cient of .95; and another group of 134 cases, none of whom had previously partici- 
pated in the experiment, gave a coefficient of .92. Since the correlations with 
intelligence proved approximately zero, the test may be useful for student advisers. 
Significant differences appear in tests of different professional groups. Females seem 
decidedly more introverted than males——Edmund S. Conklin, Pedagogical Seminary, 
XXXIV (March, 1927), 28-37. (IX, 2; I, 2, 4.) S.A.S. 


X. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY OF THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 


__ The Philosophical Background of Ethnological Theory.—The methods of 
independent evolutionists are grounded not upon reason, but upon a tenacious tradi- 
tion of thought going back beyond the eighteenth century. Tylor, the most immedi- 
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ate inspiration of this school, derived from such men as Herbart, Carl Ritter, Waitz, 
and Adolf Bastian. The doctrine of “psychic unity” appears earlier in the work of 
Hugh Miller, Andrew Wilson, and Dr. Robertson. They were dominated by deduc- 
tive methods of reasoning inherited indirectly from theology. Physics, through 
Newton, became inductive; but the study of mankind, in escaping from deductions 
from theology, was influenced by Descartes in confining itself to deductions from 
immutable natural laws——G. Elliot Smith, Journal of Philosophical Studies, I 
(April, 1927), 182-89. (X, 1, 2.) S.A.S. 


An Instrumental View of the Part-Whole Relation.—The notion that society 
is less real than the individuals who compose it derives from the metaphysical con- 
ception that some parts or wholes are real in their own right—not mere constructs 
of convenience. All analyses or syntheses are constructs. Two kinds of analysis 
must be sharply differentiated: (1) physical, involving a possible or actual physical 
dissection of the whole analyzed, as when a society is analyzed into individuals, and 
(2) non-physical, permitting the parts to be conceived as they are when parts of the 
living whole, and not as they would be if physically isolated. The current myth that 
psychology will unlock most of the perplexing problems in the social sciences pre- 
supposes a neglect of non-physical analyses of group activities and institutions. All- 
port’s view that physical analyses are superior in that they explain, whereas other 
analyses only describe, is a remnant of the old doctrine of sufficient reason. The 
object of science is not explanation, but generalized description for the facilitation of 
prediction and control. Any kind of analysis which makes for predictability is justi- 
fied —Morris A. Copeland, Journal of Philosophy, XXIV (February 14, 1937): 9 96- 
103. (X, 2.) 


Socialpsychologie und Wissenssoziologie (Social Psychology and Sociology 
of Knowledge).—Eleuteropulos believes himself the only sociologist who does not 
use the term “social psychology” in his sociology. Of course, psychological sociology 
must be distinguished from social psychology. For purposes of explaining existing 
social organization one may be led to seek an explanation in psychic factors. But 
whether group life, as such, presents a psychology differing from the psychology of 
individuals is open to question. The mere fact that the behavior of individuals or 
their inner life is conditioned by a social environment does not make the study 
social psychology. It is a question, rather, as to whether psychological processes 
exist apart from, or in addition to, those found in the individual. All efforts to show 
the need for such a special psychology have so far been unconvincing. Ellwood’s 
book The Psychology of Human Society uncovers ne new field and is nothing more 
than a mixture of individual psycholegy and sociology. Max Scheler’s book on 
Forms of Knowledge and Society deals with knowledge as conditioned by various 
forms of social organization. Precisely here is one of its shortcomings, of which 
there are numerous others. The author places too much stress on the influence of 
social structure upon knowledge as regards its form and content. The matter is, 
also, largely a question of social interest and national and race psychology, a point 
Scheler does not sufficiently emphasize. Like Ellwood, Scheler views science as a 
means of social control.—A. Eleutheropulos, Zeitschrift fiir Volkerpsychologie und 
Soziologie, III (Heft 2, 1927), 197-215. (X, 2, 5.) E.A.A. 


Zur Theorie der Individualpsychologie (On the Theory of Individual Psy- 
chology).—Roffenstein recently subjected the psychology of Adler to critical analy- 
sis. Apparent contradictions and vague and inaccurate use of concepts led him to 
reject it entirely. Keen though his analysis is, and though it does actually reveal 
difficulties in the system, the basic problem of individual psychology has hardly 
been touched. Roffenstein’s standards apply only to an empirical constructive psy- 
chology. A critic of individual psychology must concern itself with the possibility 
of scientifically understanding and interpreting the individual phenomenon, the 
unique.—Erich Sternberg, Internationale Zeitschrift fiir Individual Psychologie, V 

(May, June, 1927), 187-03. (X, 2; I, 4.) E. A.A. 


Bias in Historical Writing.—Deep personal conviction, high enthusiasm, and 
an engaging style do not presuppose bias. The historian shares with the natural 
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scientist a method of forming a tentative hypothesis, based upon a reasoned exami- 
nation of the facts, accepted and applied to new facts as found, and adopted as 
probably true unless and until new facts are found to controvert it. This may de- 
generate into bias, but need not.—C. H. McIlwaine. 


History always reflects two kinds of bias. (1) The bias of the age, for in the 
selection of subjects, grouping of material, and exhumation or omission of facts the 
historian tends to please his chosen public. (2) The bias, conscious and unconscious, 
of the historian, for even the preparatory selective process of weeding out the 
superfluous is not determined by rules, but by the writer’s own feelings.—A. 


Meyendorff. 


Truth is not always in the middle or neuter position. It is not a judicious com- 
promise. The chief danger to historic truth today is not from bias, but from lack of 
humanity and imagination. Great historians like Macaulay, Parkman, Carlyle, 
Trevelyan were immensely interested in controversial questions of the day. Lacking 
their enrichening interests and experience, modern minds with the aptitudes of the 
précis writer or lawyer’s clerk are incompetent to interpret the impulses of a city 
crowd or a nation, and the motives of great men whose records conceal, or were 
meant to conceal, their real intentions—J. L. Morison, History, XI (October, 1926), 
193-203. (X, 2.) S.A.S. 


Abstraction and Science.—Science abstracts in order to obtain a universal 
standpoint. It transcends the incommunicable “here—now” of individual occasions 
and seeks the permanent amid the flux of events. To the scientist the real is the 
measurable. However, the wave-lengths of red light are abstractions no less than is 
the redness which the scientist neglects but without which he could not work. The 
adequacy of abstractions reached by one route of analysis must not blind us to the 
adequacy of other abstractions, equally real, and, for a given purpose, equally 
important. The “cocksureness” of nineteenth-century science is out of date today.— 
L. S. Stebbing, Journal of Philosophical Studies, Il (January, 1927), tas (X, 2.) 

.A.S. 


American Neglect of a Philosophy of Culture.—Four-fifths of the space in 
American philosophical periodicals is occupied by epistemology and the rest largely 
by technical and minute discussions of biological and physical categories. German 
and British philosophy is not mere theoretical intellectualizing, but is a practical in- 
strument in solving human and cultural problems. The American attitude is unwise. 
Philosophy must not grow so abstract as to lose contact with human life. It must 
emphasize the analysis, interpretation, and meaning of human values and interests. 
In doing this, American social philosophy need not copy European models; it could 
not, just as nobody living amid the youthful buoyance of our civilization could have 
written Spengler’s book.—Paul Arthur Schilpp, Philosophical Review, XXXV (Sep- 
tember, 1926), 434-46. (X, 3; III, 3, 6.) S.A.S. 


The Perfect Country.—There was a fatal flaw in William Morris’ picture of an 
ideal England. It left out of account other countries. This particular omission the 
communists do not commit in forming their ideal. They take a world-view. But 
what they gain in width they seem to lose in height. The level is their ultimate ideal. 
The Russians are accustomed to great level plains. But most people sigh for a rise. 
The minutest hill is a relief. The perfect country will not be a classless country in 
which all are on a dead level of dull uniformity. It will be steeply graded society. 
But it will be a country so fluid in its structure that those on the lowest grade—as 
we all are when we first come into the world—will be given not only opportunity 
but a strong help and ardent encouragement to rise to the very height. It will be a 
country in which the highest grades will be occupied by those of highest spiritual 
worth, of those who will be so sensible of their utter dependence on every grade be- 
low them, so devoted to their fellow-countrymen, so keen that their country should 
play a great part in the general work of the world, that they will bend all their best 
energies to imbuing the whole with the highest spirituality at their command and 
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hastening by every means the progression of lower to higher and highest.—Francis 
Younghusband, Sociological Review, XIX (1927), 185-89. (X, 4.) C.C.W. 


Sociology and Economics.—Economics is concerned with certain relations be- 
tween the community and its material environment, the latter including even the 
living material environment—cattle, for instance, or horses or slaves—so far as it js 
valued either for its material properties or for its serviceability in connection with 
the rest of the material environment. Sociology, on the other hand, is concerned 
with the relation between the community and its cultural environment. To put this 
difference in other terms, we may start from psychology. The behavior of the indj- 
vidual organism, from amoeba to man in relation to its environment, understood jn 
the broadest sense, may be said to consist of two main phases, stimulus and response, 
or, as perhaps it might be better put, impression and expression respectively. The 
direct economic relation, the relation, that is, where there is contact with the ma- 
terial, is of the foregoing character. The essence of social intercourse, on the other 
hand, consists in this: that the expression of one person becomes the impression of 
others or, more correctly, produce more or less corresponding impressions in others, 
While therefore in economics the fundamental relation is that between impression 
and resulting expression, both in the same person, in sociology it is that between 
the expression of one person and the resulting impression of others.—P. J. Hughes- 
don, Sociological Review, XIX (1927), 190-96. (X, 5.) 4.8. 


The Scope of Sociology.—Sociology can be defined as the science of social in- 
stitutions, or as the science dealing with the forms or modes of social relationships as 
they are exhibited in the civilization or culture of a people. But here our difficulties 
begin. The various elements of culture have all been made the objects of study by 
special social sciences. Where is the need for another social science? There are two 
ways to answer this question. The one, exemplified by Simmel and his followers, 
would regard sociology as a specialism among other specialisms whose object is to 
discover the ultimate forms of social relationships as such, while the other regards 
sociology as an attempt at a synthetic view of the social life, utilizing the results of 
the various social sciences, but interpreting them in the light of the broader princi- 
ples of social organization which often escape the specialist. The second viewpoint is 
to be preferred. Consequently the object of sociology is: (1) To determine the 
nature or character of the various forms of social groupings and the institutions by 
which they are regulated and maintained, and to trace the line of their growth or 
development. (2) To determine, by means of the comparative method and as far as 
possible by the use of quantitative measurement, the interrelations between institu- 
tions and the degree of correlated growth. (3) To formulate empirical generaliza- 
tions or laws of such growth. (4) To interpret these laws in the light of the more 
ultimate laws of life and mind. However, sociology alone does not give us 2 com- 
plete view of society. In order to get that we need, not only a science of sociology 
dealing with the facts of social life, but also a social philosophy which would esti- 
mate their goodness or rightness in the light of ethical theory.—Morris “te 
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